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In the unrestrained chase of the sovereign, the spirit of charity is being snuffed out w 
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HAS MODERN PROGRESS 


HOW MODERN CIVILISATION BEGAN—THE INEVITABLE BREAKING OF OLD RESTRAINTS 
FICED AND WHAT IS GAINED—INDUSTRY A GOOD SERVANT BUT A BAD MASTER— 


ENTURY after century our 

civilisation was locked up in 

the Mediterranean. Only a 

small part of Europe, Asia 
and Africa was discovered territory, 
and there was no impelling curiosity 
to search the globe beyond these vague 
confines. This small section of the 
world contented our ancestors, who 
were not, however, men of small 
calibre. Locked in this tight area 
with its limited resources, they created 
literatures, arts, philoséphies, states, 
laws, religions, which serve us to-day. 


The Beginning of Expansion 
UT between the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, a great change 
began in the history of our civilisation. 
Driven by the necessity of reaching 
India by way of the Atlantic, our 
ancestors began to explore the earth. 
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And lo, one happy day, one great day, 
the most fortunate and bold of these 
navigators who were sailing the Atlantic 
in every direction, discovered America ! 
In the midst of the Atlantic there lay 
a boundless continent, stretching from 
one hemisphere to the other, beneath 
all latitudes and all climates, which 
throughout its vast extent was still 


only slightly populated. Then our 
ancestors began to understand how 
vast and how rich the earth is. Then 
they began to break through the 


boundaries in which they had kept 
themselves locked up for so many 
centuries, to go forth into the world 
and conquer it. Their liberated spirits 
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e souls of men are taking on a hardness which may yet result in terrible surprises. 
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Justice in Ancient Rome,” etc. 
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beat against the moral and intellectual 
barriers which to that hour had 
circumscribed all their thought and 
action. As the ancient civilisation 
of the Mediterranean forced its way 
into the open Atlantic, spread to 
America, and struck root there, our 
ancestors overwhelmed the ancient 
authority, the ancient laws and tradi- 
tions that until then had opposed their 
barriers to the thought, sentiment and 
will of man. 


Breaking the Old Boundaries of Thought 
“RADUALLY, while the face of the 
world was changing, a great change 
took place in the spirit of ancient 
Christian civilisation, which, having 
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DISCIPLINE—HOW FAR DARE WE GO2 


been grounded in authority and tradi- 
tion, became liberal and progressive. Re- 
ligion, which for so many centuries 
had been a rigorous moral discipline 


bristling with ‘‘ Thou shalt nots,” 
scruples, rules, precepts, ceremonials 
and rites, changed into a kind of 


liberal contemplation of the divine, 
subject to the control of the individual 
conscience. Every man became his 
own high priest. The State, which 
formerly, in harmony with the Church, 
kept watch over the habits and lives 
of the citizens, yielded an ever-increas- 
ing liberty. To-day, every man, so 
long as he contributes his daily stint 
of work, is free to live and think as 
he chooses. Restrictive laws once 
regulated the games and _ pastimes 
of the people; no class was free to 
spend its money except in accordance 
with the prescriptions of the law. Those 
were days when amusements were 
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Everyone to-day assumes the justice of the desire to spend and even to waste as much as circumstances permit. 
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The modern woman would sniff at the cheapness of the wares offered by the merchant of the middle ages. 


either prohibited, or, when permitted, 
restrained by laws from degenerating 
into vice. To-day the entire ycar 
may be a holiday and a carnival 
for anyone who has the money to 
spend ; and alas, liberty in diversion 
has bred a license that would scandalise 
our ancestors could they return to 
the world! All authority gives way ; 
the people discuss the government 
and the laws; children withhold 
obedience to their parents at will; 
the rising generation are convinced 
that they are wiser than their fathers, 
whose experience they appraise at 
zero; tradition has lost its force and 
the academic its prestige. Everyone 
thinks what he pleases upon questions 
of religion, art, politics and morals, 
and is free to regulate his own conduct 
at his own risk and peril on the sole 
condition that he keeps within the 
limits of the laws, which for the 


most part are neither numerous nor 
fettering. 

What is the underlying reason for 
this twofold and synchronous move- 
ment? Why is it that the conquest 
of new continents and the destruction 
of ancient authority have gone hand- 
in-hand ? 

The Growth of the Mania for Wealth 

HE reason is this: During the last 

centuries man has gradually dis- 
covered that the earth is vaster and 
richer than he had believed ; that not 
only new America but old Europe con- 
tained treasures undreamed of; and 
that it was in him to devise tools that 
would enable him to take possession 
of all this wealth. 

Little by little, as man has mastered 
the knowledge and the machinery 
capable of despoiling nature of her 
immense treasures, there has grown 
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from generation to generation a mania 
for wealth and an ambition to lord it 
over nature such as the world has 
never seen. But to satisfy this mania 
and this ambition, it was necessary 
to sever many of the innumerable 
ties—religious, moral, esthetic and 
political—that restrained the energy 
and initiative of our ancestors. How 
would it have been possible for so many 
millions of men to emigrate to America, 
if all men had continued to believe, 
as they once did, that the greatest 
blessing that could befall a man was 

to be buried in the identical church 
wherein he had been baptised ? 
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The Decline of Ceremonial 

"THERE are those to-day who regret 
the fact that in all Christian 
churches the number, elaboration and 
rigour of rites and ceremonials have 
diminished during recent centuries, as 
others deplore the passing of social 
ceremonial and etiquette. But among 
men who work and travel as we do, 
would not an elaborate religion that 
caused them to lose time in 
rites, and an 
etiquette that 
caused them to 
waste a part of 
each day in 
compliments 
and social 
ceremonials 
such as still 
obtain 
among 
Oriental 
peoples, be 










We live all of us 
in external things ; 
we are always on 
the go. We have 
become almost 
entirely incapable 
of thought and 
meditation. 
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insupportable ? Europeans often smile 
at New York architecture, and I must 
confess that it strikes me as somewhat 
bizarre ; but could the immense city 
nave grown and could it have re- 
adapted itself to the countless multi- 
tudes that have poured in upon it from 
all quarters of the globe, if the men 
who built it had ob- 
served the rules of six- 
teenth - century archi- 
tects, who took more 
time to build a palace 
or a church than is re- 
quired to-day to build a 
city ? 

As compared with an 
earlier society, ours may 
seem in many respects 
—and, indeed, is— 
poor in beauty, g 
crude and f 
brutal ; if not 
atheistic and 
sceptical, 
certainly 
frivolous 
and super- 
ficial in re- 
ligious 
matters; 
and in € 
certain 
directions morally 
slack oractually licentious. 
But this sort of disorder 

























which so many lament Fo centuries 
is nothing but the inevit- Europe was 
able result of the libera- rich in saints, 


tion of our energy for 
the conquest of nature. per 


Sacrifices to Ambition 
CIVILISATION cannot produce, 
refine and perfect an art, the tradi- 

tion of good manners and social life, a 
code of morals and a religion if it does 
not turn back upon itself, if it does not 
subject itself to a certain restraint, 
if it does not sacrifice to this purpose 
other ambitions and aspirations. A 
civilisation supremely ambitious to 
overrule all barriers that nature has 
opposed to the restless energy of man 
must of necessity sacrifice beauty, 










moralists, preachers, 
but poor in men of 
Diogenes to-day 
would be deemed a mere loafer. 
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refinement, elegance, delicate morals 
to speed, energy, activity, daring. 

Taken together, these phenomena 
represent the greatness and glory of 
the modern world. People think more 
or less like this : 


The Blessing of Freedom 
E have power, wealth, knowledge, 
freedom—four blessings which our 
ancestors either did not know at all 
or knew in slight measure only. 
And of all the blessings which 
the modern age has showered 
upon us, perhaps the most 
precious is freedom. Our 
ancestors were prisoners, 
and suffered immeasur- 
ably within confines that 
we have passed be- 
yond. What greater 
joy is given to man 
than the power to 
follow his impulses 


in thought and 
feeling and _ work, 


instead of having 
to submit to an 
external will, 
whether ex- 
pressed in 
law or public 
opinion or 
tradition? 
The modern 
age is there- 
fore the 
greatest and 
happiest that 
the world has 
known. 
This man 
ner of think- 
ing is widely diffused to-day and feeds 
the optimism that cheerssomany modern 
minds. And in part it is sound—but in 
part only. For in their intoxication 
over their conquest of nature and easy 
wealth, men seem to lose sight of the 
fact that this civilisation without 
boundaries leads gradually by its own 
unbridled energy towards excesses that 
threaten to drag it back into barbarism. 
The leap that it has taken across 
ancient barriers is great; but there 
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Alas, liberty in diversion has bred a license that would scandalise our ancestors could they return to the world ! 


is a very real danger that the leap may 
carry it too far. 

I have already said that among the 
restraints abolished by modern civilisa- 
tion are those which an earlier civilisa- 
tion placed upon luxury. How our 
ideas on this subject have changed in 
two centuries! Simplicity and austerity 
were for centuries considered the 
virtues of saints and heroes. Chris- 
tianity encouraged a direct glorification 
of poverty. 

According to the ancients, the man 
who increased his needs only increased 
his masters and multiplied occasions of 
grief; the more simply a man could 
live, the freer he was, the stronger 
and happier! In a word, in former 
times, down to the French Revolution, 
religion, law, tradition set bounds to 
desire, possession, pleasure ; and these 
bounds were so many and so narrow 
that they occasioned no little suffering 
to the generations that were compelled 
to live within them. Wherefore we 
have destroyed them all. 

With what result? We no longer 
have any trustworthy standard by 
means of which to distinguish between 
reasonable consumption and _ foolish 
waste, between legitimate need and 


vice. We no longer know how to set 
reasonable bounds to the desires of the 
peasant, the labourer, the shopkeeper, 
the manufacturer, the millionaire, the 
billionaire, the infant, the matron, the 
aged. 
Freedom's Dangers 

VERY man and every class assumes 

the justice of the desire to spend 
and even to waste as much as circum- 
stances permit. 

Our minds have lost the capacity 
to distinguish between the proper 
object of desire and the equally proper 
object of abstention. A kind of universal 
extravagance has seized upon all classes, 
and modern civilisation has given 
itself over to a wild orgy at once gross 
and exhausting. 

How great is the number of men who 
eat, drink and smoke immoderately ; 
who abuse alcoholic liquors and all 
manner of stimulants; who wear 
themselves out in the continuous round 
of exciting diversion and distractions 
that make so large a part of modern 
life ! And the number steadily increases. 
Is not production everywhere on the 
increase ? And by pregress do we not 
mean a steady growth in wealth ? 
And what is the good of increased 
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production if the resultant wealth is 
not consumed ? 


Industry Assumes the Role of Ty-ant 
HE modern world, in removing all 
the ancient barriers and restraints 
from the desires of men, has given a 
strong impulse to human _ industry. 
To satisfy the growing needs of the 
masses, man has invented machinery 
and brought new territories under 
cultivation. But since there are no 
longer any barriers or restraints upon 
the desires of men, industry, which 
in former times was the servant of 
human wants, is coming to be their 
tyrant. It creates and multiplies our 
needs in order to satisfy them; it 
spurs men on with a thousand tempta- 
tions to desire and to consume more and 
more ; so that they never lack labour. 
Instead of a means for the satisfaction 
of reasonable and legitimate wants, 
our civilisation is on the way to make 
wealth an end in itself. All the time 
left over from the production of wealth, 
men spend in consuming the wealth 
produced by others, so that they never 
know a moment of peace, but pass from 
work to diversion and from diversion 
to work. It becomes necessary to 
make the day as long as possible, to 
get the habit of doing everything at 
race-horse speed, and cut down to 
a minimum the hours of sleep. Modern 
men, especially in the large cities, 
are losing the habit of sleep. 


The Objective of Religion 

UT these are not the most serious 

inconveniences resulting from the 
lack of all definite boundaries to the 
desires of men. In bygone centuries 
religion made it its business to educate 
men to look into their souls, to search 
their consciences, to take account 
of their own vices and sins and to 
strive to amend them. Indeed, it is 
fair to say that up to a certain point 
Christianity was above everything else 
a contrite meditation upon the per- 
versity of human nature, a_ force 
tending to purify human nature through 
meditation, through suffering and the 
love of God. One needs only to read 
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the letters of St. Catherine, the Divine 
Comedy, or the Thoughts of Pascal, 
to understand the extent to which 
moral refinement, which is the fruit 
of this meditation, preoccupied the 
noblest minds in former centuries, 
and through them the minds of the 
powerful of the earth. A considerable 
part of the strength of each generation 
was consumed in this searching of 
the soul instead of in action. For 
centuries Europe was rich in saints, 
moralists, preachers, but poor in men 
of action. 

There were times, too, when this 
searching of the soul was by no means 
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a pleasant occupation; and upwards 
of a century-and-a-half ago many 
writers and philosophers denounced 
it as the most refined of tortures with 
which the religion of a past era wrecked 
the lives of men. 


The Necessity for Restraint 

UT they were wrong, because this 

effort which religion made for so 
many centuries to habituate men to 
introspection, to know themselves, and 
to judge themselves, rested on deep 
foundations. However great the power 
of laws and the vigilance of public 
opinion, a tolerable order cannot pre- 
vail in society if men fail to keep a 
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certain watch over themselves—if they 
fail to place upon themselves certain 
inward restraints that will prevent 
them from taking advantage of every 
occasion that may arise to do evil 
with impunity. In respect to three 
duties this necessity is especially 
urgent : the duty to tell the truth, the 
duty to check the inclination to flattery, 
especially in the relation between the 
two sexes, and the duty not to abuse 
one’s strength upon the weak. 

How often, if we were so minded, 
might we not lie not only with im- 
punity, but to our own advantage! 
Wherefore is it not essential, if justice 
is to triumph, that truth should spring 
from us spontaneously ? How easy 


it is for the man who has become the 








slave of a vice 
to avoid the eyes 
of his  fellow- 
men and indulge 
his perverse pas- 
sions in secret ! 
And what system 
of laws can be imagined so 
minute and perfect that it would 
succeed in making impossible the 
infinite ways in which the strong 
may oppress the weak ? 

All religions have helped more 
or less—and none more than 
Christianity—to strengthen law 
and public opinion in the regula- 
tion of this most important 
sphere of morality. They have 
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sanctified the oath—which is nothing 
but a pledge that every individual 
makes to himself—to tell the truth 
even when it would be possible for 
him to lie with impunity. They have 
created a code of sex morals to 
regulate love, marriage and the family. 
They have striven in various ways 
in the conscience of 
the rich and powerful a sense of 
certain obligations of moderation and 
sympathy toward the weak and the 
poor. 

To-day, however, do men find time 
to examine their own consciences, 
to reflect upon their own vices and 
defects, their own duties and rights ? 
We live all of us in external things ; 
we are always on the go and at work. 





It becomes necessary to make the day as long as possible, 
to get the habit of doing everything at race-horse speed. 
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We have become almost entirely incap- 
able of thought and meditation. Even 
if our times should still attempt to 
impart it, we are too set against this 
education of sentiment with which 
Christianity strove to overcome the 
perverse tendencies of human nature. 
But as a matter of fact, our times 
no longer prize this education of the 
inner man; they impose but a single 
discipline—the discipline of work. Men 
are required, under pain of losing their 
bread and falling into a lower social 
condition, to do with exactness, pre- 
cision, diligence and accuracy their 
little or great tasks in the vast labour 
of our times. Beyond this, every man 
is far more free than his ancestors 
to conduct himself as he thinks best, 
to be his own standard and a law unto 
himself. 

But at the same time, all the scruples 
and inner restraints with which, in 
the past, religion chastened the con- 
science of man, have fallen away, 
and our civilisation, so splendid and so 
wealthy, is threatened with submer- 
sion beneath the mighty avalanche of 
three vices: fraud, immorality and 
the arrogance of power. 


The Discipline of Work alone Insufficient 

O! the discipline of work is no 

longer sufficient by itself to keep 
the modern state in good order. Man 
is not a living machine solely destined 
to produce wealth. When he leaves 
his office and returns to the world, 
even the modern man meets his family, 
his children, his parents, his friends, 
individuals of the other sex who give 
him pleasure, some men richer and 
more powerful than himself, others 
weaker and poorer, political institu- 
tions, public problems—in short, in- 
numerable opportunities to do good 
or evil, temptations at once risky 
and alluring, duties that are irksome 
but necessary. And our times not 
only fail to give him any moral 
support to overcome temptation and 
to perform his duty, but rather 
incite him in many ways to yield 
to temptation and to do violence to 
duty. 
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Fraud, Man’s New Second Nature 

RAUD particularly has become 

second nature to the modern man. 

Every day sees an increase in the 
number of things that are cleverly 
falsified and other than what they 
appear ; and science — especially 
chemistry—accepts magnificent sums 
to abet industry in putting colossal 
frauds upon the inexperienced and 
ingenuous public. That man succeeds 
best and makes most money who lies 
hardest to the public, and under the 
appearance of superior quality palms 
off an inferior product. 

In a society where on the one hand all 
inner restraints against lying and fraud 
are destroyed and on the other so many 
inducements and rewards are offered 
to falsehood and fraud, is it not 
inevitable that fraud should become 
pervasive ? And what will become of 
public morality and life in that day 
when no man feels any remorse or 
scruple in committing fraud in business ; 
when every man is both defrauder and 
defrauded—a defrauder in matters 
which he understands, and defrauded 
in those matters in which he is com- 
pelled to rely on others ? 


The Depravity of Morals 
OR is the danger that threatens us 
in the growing depravity of morals 
less serious. I do not wish to exag- 
gerate the transgressions of our modern 
Babylon, after the manner of Catholic 


priests and Protestant clergymen. 
Their grief at seeing the younger 


generations turn a deaf ear to their 
sage counsels has made them see the 
present state of affairs in black colours. 
It is nevertheless certain that modern 
civilisation faces a grave crisis in the 
matter of morals. 

Inward restraints are relaxing and 
temptations are being multiplied by 
the growth of wealth and of great cities, 
and by the scattering of men and women 
from their native hearths into the 
world. Especially in the great cities 
—where everyone is unacquainted, 
where concealment is easy, where no 
one is watching, where money has 
a mighty influence since the need of 
it is more and more pressing—virtue 
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encounters serious and constant dan- 
gers. Without being aware of it, 
we are gradually destroying the great 
bulwarks of moral conduct which 
Christianity set up with so much 
labour, we are suppressing the barriers 
that Christianity established against 
the unbridled license of the ancient 
world. So that we are reverting step 
by step to paganism with all its slack- 
ness and perils—the destruction of 
celibacy, the facility of divorce, the 
dissolution of family life. 


The Menace of a Falling Birth-Rate 
LREADY, in fact, we see the 
mortal evil, sterility, which killed 
ancient civilisation, breaking out here 
and there in the countries and among 
the classes with most wealth and cul- 
ture. All the most highly-developed 
ancient civilisations perished, among 
other reasons, because at the moment 
of their greatest glory the birth-rate 
began suddenly to fall. For love does 
not remain fertile except when it 
holds itself under restraint. Chris- 
tianity—and this was one of its greatest 
services—by subjecting morals to dis- 
cipline, succeeded for long centuries 
in maintaining an incessant fecundity 
which has been one of the most funda- 
mental reasons for our growing power. 
But now, as the world drifts toward 
paganism, we are seeing again the 
reappearance of sterility, especially in 
the large cities and in the oldest and 
richest states. 


The Abuse of Power 

ND finally, I have referred to 

another peril that threatens this 
society of ours, tormented as it is by 
boundless desire : the growing ease with 
which the powerful abuse their power. 
Of the three evils this will certainly 
prove the least, because, thanks to the 
diffusion of culture and liberty, the 
weak can and do unite in their own 
defence. A certain balance of power 
has been and will continue to be created 
by the opposition of force to force. 
But this balance has obtained and will 
continue to obtain more in matters 
of worldly goods than in matters of 
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the soul, for in the unrestrained and 
boundless chase of the sovereign and 
pleasure, of which our modern world 
is the theatre, the spirit of charity 
is being snuffed out and the souls of 
men are taking on a hardness and 
brutality which may some day result 
in distressing and terrible surprises. 


Defects of a Mighty Civilisation 


T may seem to more than one 

reader that I have allowed myself 
to take the gloomy view of the future 
of modern civilisation, but this is not 
my intention. For who would venture 
to deny that, notwithstanding its 
defects, the civilisation in which we 
have the fortune to live is the most 
splendid and mighty that has ever 
been seen under the sun ? 

But out of this very grandeur, which 
is in part the fruit of a revolt against 
the boundaries placed upon human 
energy by an earlier civilisation, a new 
and formidable problem is being born, 
and already begins to set itself in the 
path of our onrushing civilisation. 
And it, too, is a problem of boundaries, 
possibly the problem of boundaries 
and restraints pay excellence. 


How Far Dare We Go ? 
ig may be summed up in a single 
question : How far dare we go ? 

I cannot attempt to give here a 
final answer to this formidable pro- 
blem. There does not exist the philoso- 
pher or author or book that can solve 
it. That must be done by a movement 
of ideas and sentiments and interests 
that shall penetrate the hearts of the 
great multitude. But my study serves 
to place in the light some essential 
aspects of the problem; I should like 
to elucidate them for the men of our 
times by repeating to them again and 
again a principle that is very old, 
very simple, very modest, but that 
it may be worth while to recall to the 
memory of the present generation. 
And this principle is this: that man 
is a limited being, and therefore needs 
to set limits upon his desire. 


GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 
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MAURICE BRUN and M. 
Armand Armagnac’ were 
crossing the sunlit Champs 
Elysées with a _ kind of 
vivacious respectability. They were 
both short, brisk and bold. They both 
had black beards that did not seem to 
belong to their faces, after the strange 
French fashion which makes real hair 
look like artificial M. Brun had a 
dark wedge of beard apparently affixed 
under his lower lip. M. Armagnac, by 
way of a change, had two beards ; one 
sticking out from each corner of his 
emphatic chin. They were both 
young. They were both atheists, with 
a depressing fixity of outlook but great 
mobility of exposition. They were both 
pupils of the great Dr. Hirsch, scientist, 
publicist and moralist. 
M. Brun had become prominent by 
his proposal that the common expres- 
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sion “‘ Adieu” should be obliterated 
from all the French classics and a slight 
fine imposed for its use in private life. 
“ Then,” he said, “‘ the very name of 
your imagined God will have echoed 
for the last time in the ear of man.” 
M. Armagnac specialised rather in a 
resistance to militarism, and wished 
the chorus of the Marseillaise altered 
from ‘‘ Aux armes, citoyens ”’ to “ Aux 
gréves, citoyens.”’ But his anti-mili- 
tarism was of a peculiar and Gallic sort. 
An eminent and very wealthy English 
Quaker, who had come to see him to 
arrange for the disarmament of the 
whole planet, was rather distressed by 
Armagnac’s proposal that (by way of 
beginning) the soldiers should shoot 
their officers. 

And indeed it was in this regard that 
the two men differed most from their 
leader and father in philosophy. Dr. 
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THE DUEL 
Hirsch, though born in France and 
covered with the most triumphant 
favours of French education, was tem- 
peramentally of another type; mild, 
dreamy, humane, and, despite his 
sceptical system, not devoid of trans- 
cendentalism. He was, in short, more 
like a German than a Frenchman ; and 
much as they admired him, something 
in the subconsciousness of these Gauls 
was irritated at his pleading for peace 
in so peaceful a manner. To their party 


throughout Europe, however, Paul 
Hirsch was a saint of science. His large 


and daring cosmic theories advertised 
his austere life and innocent if some- 
what frigid morality; he held some- 
thing of the position of Darwin doubled 
with the position of Tolstoy. But he 
was neither an anarchist nor an anti- 
patriot; his views on disarmament 
were moderate and evolutionary—the 
Republican Government put consider- 
able confidence in him as to various 
chemical improvements. He had 
lately even discovered a noiseless ex- 
plosive, the secret of which the Govern- 
ment was carefully guarding. 

His house stood in a handsome street 
near the Elysée—a street which in that 
strong summer seemed almost as full of 
foliage as the park itself; a row of 
chestnuts shattered the sunshine, in- 
terrupted only in one place where a 
large café ran out into the street. 
Almost opposite to this were the white 
bulk and green blinds of the great 
scientist’s house, an iron balcony, also 
painted green, running along in front 
of the first-floor windows. Beneath 
this was the entrance into a kind of 
court, gay with shrubs and tiles, into 
which the two Frenchmen passed in 
animated talk. 

The door was opened to them by the 
doctor’s old servant Simon, who might 
very well have passed for a doctor 
himself, having a strict suit of black, 
spectacles, grey hair, and a confidential 
manner. In fact, he was a far more 
presentable man of science than his 
master Dr. Hirsch, who was a forked 
radish of a fellow, with just enough 
bulb of a head to make his body in- 
significant. With all the gravity of a 
great physician handing a prescription, 
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he handed a letter to M. Armagnac. 
That gentleman ripped it up with a 
racial impatience, and rapidly read the 
following : 

I cannot come down to speak to you. 
There is a man in this house whom I refuse 
to meet. He is a Chauvinist officer, Dubosc. 
He is sitting on the stairs. He has been 
kicking the furniture about in all the other 
rooms; I have locked myself in my study, 
opposite that café. If you love me, go over 
to the café and wait at one of the tables 
outside. I will try to send him over to you. 
I want you to answer him and deal with 
him. I cannot meet him myself. I cannot: 
I will not. 

There is going to be another Dreyfus case. 

P. HIRSCH. 

M. Armagnac looked at M. Brun. 
M. Brun borrowed the letter, read it, 
and looked at M. Armagnac. Then 
both betook themselves briskly to one 
of the little tables under the chestnuts 
opposite, where they procured two 
tall glasses of horrible green absinthe, 
which they could drink apparently in 
any weather and at any time. Other- 
wise the café seemed empty, except for 
one soldier drinking coffee at one table, 
and at another a large man drinking a 
small syrup and a priest drinking 
nothing. 

Maurice Brun cleared his throat, and 
said, ‘‘ Of course we must help the 
master in every way, but. . .” 

There was an abrupt silence, and 
Armagnac said, ““ He may have excel- 
lent reasons for not meeting the man 
himself, but . . .” 

Before either could complete a sen- 
tence, it was evident that the invader 
had been expelled from the house 
opposite. The shrubs under the arch- 
way swayed and burst apart, as that 
unwelcome guest was shot out of them 
like a cannon-ball. 

He was a sturdy figure in a small and 
tilted Tyrolean felt hat, a figure that 
had indeed something generally Tyro- 
lean about it. The man’s shoulders 
were big and broad, but his legs were 
neat and active in knee-breeches and 
knitted stockings. His face was brown 
like a nut; he had very bright and 
restless brown eyes ; his dark hair was 
brushed back stiffly in front and 
cropped close behind, outlining a square 
and powerful skull; and he had a huge 
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black moustache like the horns of a 
bison. Such a substantial head is 
generally based on a bull neck; but 
this was hidden by a big coloured scarf, 
swathed round up to the man’s ears and 
falling in front inside his jacket like a 
sort of fancy waistcoat. It was a 
scarf of strong dead colours, dark red 
and old gold and purple, probably of 
Oriental fabrication. Altogether the 
man had something a shade barbaric 
about him; more like a Hungarian 
squire than an ordinary French officer. 
His French, however, was obviously 
that of a native; and his French 
patriotism was so impulsive as to be 
slightly absurd. His first act when he 
burst out of the archway was to call 
in a clarion voice down the street, 
““ Are there any Frenchmen here ?’”’ as 
if he were calling for Christiansin Mecca. 
Armagnac and Brun instantly stood 
up ; but they were too late. Men were 
already running from the street corners ; 
there was a small but ever-clustering 
crowd. With the prompt French 
instinct for the politics of the street, 
the man with the big black moustache 
had already run across to a corner of the 
café, sprung on one of the tables, and 
seizing a branch of chestnut to steady 
himself, shouted as Camille Desmoulins 
once shouted when he scattered the oak- 
leaves among the populace. 
“Frenchmen!” he volleyed, “I 
cannot speak! God help me, that is 
why I am speaking! The fellows in 
their filthy parliaments who learn to 
speak also learn to be silent—silent as 
that spy cowering in the house oppo- 
site! Silent as he is when I beat on 
his very bedroom door! Silent as he 
is now, though he hears my voice 
across this street and shakes where he 
sits! Oh, they can be silent eloquently 
—the politicians! But the time has 
come when we that cannot speak must 
speak. You are betrayed to the Prus- 
sians. Betrayed at this moment. Be- 
trayed by that man. I am _ Jules 
Dubosc, Colonel of artillery, Belfort. 
We caught a German spy in the Vosges 
yesterday, and a paper was found on 
him—a paper I hold in my hand. Oh, 
they tried to hush it up; but I took it 
direct to the man who wrote it—the 
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man in that house! It is in his hand. 
It is signed with his initials. It is a 
direction for finding the secret of this 
new Noiseless Powder. Hirsch in- 
vented it; Hirsch wrote this note 
about it. This note is in German, and 
was found in a German’s pocket. 
‘Tell the man the formula for powder 
is in grey envelope in first drawer to 
the left of Secretary’s desk, War Office, 


in red ink. He must be careful. 
oa. 
He rattled short sentences like a 


quick-firing gun, but he was plainly 
the sort of man who is either mad or 
right. The mass of the crowd was 
Nationalist, and already in threatening 
uproar; and a minority of equally 
angry Intellectuals, led by Armagnac 
and Brun, only made the majority 
more militant. 

“Tf this is a military secret, 
shouted Brun, “‘ why do you yell about 
it in the street ? ”’ 

“ T will tell you why I do!” roared 
Dubosc above the roaring crowd. “I 
went to this man in straight and civil 
style. If he had any explanation, it 
could have been given in complete con- 
fidence. He refuses to explain. He 
refers me to two strangers in a café as 
to two flunkeys. He has thrown me 
out of the house, but I am going back 
into it, with the people of Paris behind 
me!” 

A shout seemed to shake the very 
facade of mansions and two stones 
flew, one breaking a window above the 
balcony. The indignant Colonel 
plunged once more under the archway, 
and was heard crying and thundering 
inside. Every instant the human sea 
grew wider and wilder; it surged up 
against the rails and steps of the 
traitor’s house; it was already certain 
that the place would be burst into 
like the Bastille, when the broken 
French window opened and Dr. Hirsch 
came out on the balcony. For an 
instant the fury half turned to laughter ; 
for he was an absurd figure in such a 
scene. His long bare neck and sloping 
shoulders were the shape of a cham- 
pagne bottle, but that was the only 
festive thing about him. His coat 
hung on him as on a peg; he wore his 
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carrot-coloured hair long and weedy ; 
his cheeks and chin were fully fringed 
with one of those irritating beards 
that begin far from the mouth. He 
was very pale, and he wore blue 
spectacles. 

Livid as he was, he spoke with a 
sort of prim decision ; so that the mob 
fell silent in the middle of his third 
sentence. 

wi only two things to say to 

The first is to my foes, the 
second to my friends. To my foes I 
say: It is true I will not meet Mr. 
Dubosc, though he is storming outside 
this very room. It is true I have asked 
two other men to confront him for me. 
And I will tell you why! Because I 
will not and must not see him—because 
it would be against all rules of dignity 
and honour to see him. Before I am 
triumphantly cleared before a court, 
there is another arbitration this gentle- 
man owes me as a gentleman; and in 
referring him to my seconds I am 
strictly a 

Armagnac and Brun were waving 
their hats wildly, and even the Doctor’s 
enemies roared applause at this un- 
expected defiance. Once more a few 
sentences were inaudible, but they 
could hear him say, ‘‘ Tomy friends... 
I myself should always prefer weapons 
purely intellectual, and to these an 
evolved humanity will certainly confine 
itself. But our own most precious 
truth is the fundamental force of matter 
and heredity. My books are success- 
ful; my theories are unrefuted; but 
I suffer in politics from a prejudice 
almost physical inthe French. I cannot 
speak like Clemenceau and Dérouléde, 
for their words are like echoes of 
their pistols. The French ask for a 
duellist as the English ask for a sports- 
man. Well, I give my proofs: I will 
pay this barbaric bribe, and then go 
back to reason for the rest of my life.” 

Two men were instantly found in 
the crowd itself to offer their services 
to Colonel Dubosc, who came out 
presently, satisfied. One was the com- 
mon soldier with the coffee, who said 
simply, “‘ I will act for you, sir. I am 
the Duc de Valognes.’’ The other was 
the big man, whom his friend the 
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priest sought at first to dissuade; and 
then walked away alone. 


In the early evening a light dinner 
was spread at the back of the Café 
Charlemagne. Though unroofed by 
any glass or gilt plaster, the guests were 
nearly all under a delicate and irregular 
roof of leaves; for the ornamental 
trees stood so thick around and among 
the tables as to give something of 
the dimness and the dazzle of a small 
orchard. At one of the central tables 
a very stumpy little priest sat in com- 
plete solitude and applied himself to a 
pile of whitebait with the gravest sort 
of enjoyment. His daily living being 
very plain, he had a peculiar taste for 
sudden and isolated luxuries; he was 
an abstemious epicure. He did not 
lift his eyes from his plate, round which 
red pepper, lemons, brown bread and 
butter, etc., were rigidly ranked, until 
a tall shadow fell across the table, and 
his friend Flambeau sat down opposite. 
Flambeau was gloomy. 

“[’m afraid I must chuck this busi- 
ness,” said he heavily; “I’m all on 
the side of the French soldiers like 
Dubosc, and I’m all against the French 
atheists like Hirsch. But it seems to 
me in this case we’ve made a mistake. 
The Duke and I thought it as well to 
investigate the charge, and I must say 
I’m glad we did.” 

“Ts the paper a forgery, then ? 
asked the priest. 

“ That’s just the odd thing,” replied 
Flambeau. “It’s exactly like Hirsch’s 
writing, and nobody can point out any 
mistake in it. But it wasn’t written 
by Hirsch. If he’s a French patriot 
he didn’t write it, because it gives 
information to Germany. And if he’s 
a German spy he didn’t write it, well— 
because it doesn’t give information 
to Germany.” 

“You mean the information is 
wrong ?”’ asked Father Brown. 

“Wrong,” replied the other, “ and 
wrong exactly where Dr. Hirsch would 
have been right—about the _hiding- 
place of his own secret formula in his 
own official department. By favour of 
Hirsch and the authorities, the Duke 
and I have actually been allowed to 
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inspect the secret drawer at the War 
Office where the Hirsch formula is kept. 
We are the only people who have ever 
known it, except the inventor himself 
and the Minister for War; but the 
Minister permitted it to save Hirsch 
from fighting. After that we really 
can’t support Dubosc if his revelation 
is a mare’s nest.” 

“And it is?’ asked Father Brown. 

“It is,’ said his friend gloomily. 
“It is a clumsy forgery by somebody 
who knew nothing of the real hiding- 
place. It says the paper is in the cup- 
board on the right of the Secretary’s 
desk. As a fact the cupboard with the 
secret drawer is some way to the left 
of the desk. It says the grey envelope 
contains a long document written in 
red ink. It isn’t written in red ink, 
but in ordinary black ink. It’s mani- 
festly absurd to say*that Hirsch can 
have made a mistake about a paper 
that nobody knew of but himself; or 
can have tried to help a foreign thief 
by telling him to fumble in the wrong 
drawer. I think we must chuck it up 
and apologise to old Carrots.”’ 

Father Brown seemed to cogitate; 
he lifted a little whitebait on his fork. 
“You are sure the grey envelope was 
in the left cupboard,” he asked. 

“ Positive,” replied Flambeau. 
“The grey envelope—it was a white 
envelope really—was : 

Father Brown put down the small 
silver fish and the fork and stared across 
at his companion. ‘“‘ What?” he 
asked, in an altered voice. 

“Well, what ? ”’ repeated Flambeau, 
eating heartily. 

“It was not grey,’’ said the priest. 
“Flambeau, you frighten me.” 

‘““ What the deuce are you frightened 
of?” 

“T’m frightened of a white enve- 


lope,” said the other seriously. “If it 
had only just been grey! Hang it all, 
it might as well have been grey. But 


if it was white, the whole business is 
black. The Doctor has been dabbling 
in some of the old brimstone after all.” 

“ But I tell you he couldn’t have 
written such a note!” cried Flam- 
“The note is utterly wrong 
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about the facts. And innocent or 
guilty, Dr. Hirsch knew all about the 
facts.” 

‘““ The man who wrote that note knew 
all about the facts,”’ said his clerical 
companion soberly. ‘‘ He could never 
have got ’em so wrong without knowing 
about ’em. You have to know an 
awful lot to be wrong on every subject 
—like the devil.” 

“Do you mean. . .? 

““T mean aman telling lies on chance 
would have told some of the truth,” 
said his friend firmly. ‘‘ Suppose some- 
one sent you to find a house with a 
green door and a blue blind, with a 
front garden but no back garden, with 
a dog but no cat, and where they drank 
coffee but not tea. You would say 
if you found no such house that it was 
all made up. But I say no. I say 
if you found a house where the door 
was blue and the blind green, where 
there was a back garden and no front 
garden, where cats were common and 
dogs instantly shot, where tea was 
drunk in quarts and coffee forbidden— 
then you would know you had found 
the house. The man must have known 
that particular house to be so accur- 
ately inaccurate.” 

“But what could it mean?” 
manded the diner opposite. 

“TI can’t conceive,” said Brown; “I 
don’t understand this Hirsch affair at 
all. As long as it was only left drawer 
instead of right, and red ink instead 
of black, I thought it must be the 
chance blunders of a forger, as you say. 
3ut three is a mystical number; it 
finishes things. It finishes this. That 
the direction about the drawer, the 
colour of ink, the colour of envelope, 
should none of them be right by accident, 
that can’t be acoincidence. It wasn’t.” 

“What was it then? Treason? ”’ 
asked Flambeau, resuming his 
dinner. 

“I don’t know that 
swered Brown, with a face of blank 
bewilderment. “The only thing I 
can think of . . . Well, I never under- 
stood that Dreyfus case. I can always 
grasp moral evidence easier than the 
other sorts. I go by a man’s eyes and 
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Flambeau had already swung himself 


* said Father Brown. 
He could just see Colonel Dubosc walking about in a luxurious 


bedroom (page 970.) 


re, 


“Dubosc is escaping from everywhe 


from the wall into the fork of a tree. 
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voice, don’t you know, and whether 
his family seems happy, and by what 
subjects he chooses—and avoids. Well, 
I was puzzled in the Dreyfus case. 
Not by the horrible things imputed 
both ways; I know (though it’s not 
modern to say so) that human nature 
in the highest places is still capable of 
being Cenci or Borgia. No; what 
puzzled me was the sincerity of both 
parties. I don’t mean the political 
parties ; the rank and file are always 
roughly honest, and often duped. I 
mean the persons of the play. I mean 
the conspirators, if they were con- 


spirators. I mean the traitor, if he 
was a traitor. I mean the men who 
must have known the truth. Now 


Dreyfus went on like a man who knew 
he was a wronged man. And yet the 
French statesmen and soldiers went 
on as if they knew he wasn’t a wronged 
man, but simply a wrong ’un. I don’t 
mean they behaved well, I mean they 
behaved as if they were sure. I can’t 
describe these things ; I know what I 
mean.” 

“I wish I 
“And what 
Hirsch ? ”’ 

“Suppose a person in a position of 
trust,”” went on the priest, “ began to 
give the enemy information because it 
was false information. Suppose he 
even thought he was saving his country 


friend. 


old 


his 
do with 


did,” said 
has it to 


by misleading the foreigner. Suppose 
this brought him into spy circles, 


and little loans were made to him, and 
little ties tied on to him. Suppose he 
kept up his contradictory position in a 
confused way by never telling the 
foreign spies the truth, but letting it 
more and more be_ guessed. The 
better part of him (what was left of it) 
would still say, ‘ I have not helped the 
enemy: I said it was the left drawer.’ 
The meaner part of him would already 
be saying, ‘ But they may have the 
sense to see that means the right.’ I 
think it is psychologically possible 
in an enlightened age, you know.” 

“ It may be psychologically possible,”’ 
answered Flambeau, “ and it certainly 


would explain Dreyfus being certain 
he was wronged and his judges being 
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sure he was guilty. But it won’t 
wash historically, because Dreyfus’s 
document (if it was his document) was 
literally correct.” 

“ T wasn’t thinking of Dreyfus,” said 
Father Brown. 

Silence had sunk around them with 
the emptying of the tables; it was 
already late, though the sunlight still 
clung to everything, as if accidentally 
entangled in the trees. In the stillness 
Flambeau shifted his seat sharply, 
making an isolated and echoing noise, 
and threw his elbow over the angle of 
it. ‘‘ Well,” he said, rather harshly, 
“if Hirsch is not better than a timid 
treason-monger .. .” 

“You mustn’t be too hard on them,” 
said Father Brown gently. “It’s not 
entirely their fault ; but they have no 
instincts. I mean those things that 
make a woman refuse to dance with a 
man or a man to touch an investment. 
They’ve been taught that it’s all a 
matter of degree.” 

“Anyhow,” cried Flambeau im- 
patiently, “he’s not a patch on my 
principal ; and I shall go through with 
it. Old Dubosc may be a bit mad, 
but he’s a sort of patriot after all.” 

Father Brown continued to consume 
whitebait. 

Something in the solid way he did 
so caused Flambeau’s fierce black eyes 
to ramble over his companion afresh. 
“What's the matter with you?’ 
Flambeau demanded. ‘“ Dubosc’s all 
right in that way. You don’t doubt 
him ? ” 

“My friend,” said the small priest, 
laying down his knife and fork in a 
kind of cold despair. ‘“‘ I doubt every- 
thing. Everything, I mean, that has 
happened to-day. I doubt the whole 
story, though it has been acted before 
my face. I doubt every sight that my 
eyes have seen since morning. There 
is something in this business quite 
different from the ordinary police 
mystery where one man is more or less 
lying and the other man more or less 
telling the truth. Here both men 
Well! I’ve told you the only theory 
I can think of that could satisfy any- 
body. It doesn’t satisfy me.” 
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‘‘ Nor me either,” replied Flambeau 
frowning, while the other went on 
eating fish with an air of entire resig- 
nation. “If all you can suggest is that 
notion of a message conveyed by con- 
traries, I call it uncommonly clever, 
but .. . well, what would you call it ?”’ 

‘‘ T should call it thin,”’ said the priest 
promptly. “I should call it uncom- 
monly thin. But that’s the queer thing 
about the whole business. The lie is 
like a schoolboy’s. There are only 
three versions, Dubosc’s and Hirsch’s 
and that fancy of mine. Either that 
note was written by a French officer to 
ruin a French official ; or it was written 
by the French official to help German 
officers; or it was written by the 
French official to mislead German 
officers. Very well. You'd expect a 
secret paper passing between such 
people, officials or officers, to look quite 
different from that. You'd expect, 
probably a cipher, certainly abbrevia- 
tions; most certainly scientific and 
strictly professional terms. But this 
thing’s elaborately simple, like a penny 
dreadful ; ‘In the purple grotto you 
will find the golden casket.’ It looks 
as if... as if it were meant to be 
seen through at once.” 

Almost before they could take it in 
a short figure in French uniform had 
walked up to their table like the wind, 
and sat down with a sort of thump. 

“T have extraordinary news,” said 
the Duc de Valognes. ‘“‘I have just 
come from this Colonel of ours. He is 
packing up to leave the country, and 
he asks us to make his excuses sur le 
terrain,” 

“What ?”’ cried Flambeau, with an 


incredulity quite frightful—‘‘ apolo- 
gise Ke 

“ Yes,” said the Duke gruffly, “ then 
and there—before everybody—when 


the swords are drawn. And you and I 
have to do it while he is leaving the 
country.” 


“But what can this mean ?”’ cried 
Flambeau. ‘‘ He can’t be afraid of 
that little Hirsch! Confound it!” 


he cried, in a kind of rational rage, 
“ Nobody could be afraid of Hirsch! ”’ 

“ T believe it’s some plot !”’ snapped 
Valognes—‘‘ some plot of the Jews and 
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It’s meant to work up 


” 


freemasons. 
glory for Hirsch 

The face of Father Brown was com- 
monplace, but curiously contented; it 
could shine with ignorance as well as 
with knowledge. But there was always 
one flash when the foolish mask fell, 
and the wise mask fitted itself in its 
place; and Flambeau, who knew his 
friend, knew that his friend had sud- 
denly understood. Brown said nothing, 
but finished his plate of fish. 

“Where did you last see our precious 
Colonel ?’”’ asked Flambeau irritably. 

“ He’s round at the Hotel Saint Louis 
by the Elysée, where we drove with 
him. He’s packing up, I tell you.” 

“Will he be there still, do you 
think ?”’ asked Flambeau, frowning 
at the table. 

“TI don’t think he can get away yet,”’ 
replied the Duke; “ he’s packing to go 
a long journey ne 

“No,” said Father Brown, quite 
simply, but suddenly standing up, “ for 
a very short journey. For one of the 
shortest, in fact. But we may still be 
in time to catch him if we go there in 
a motor-cab.”’ 

Nothing more could be got out of 
him until the cab swept round the 
corner by the Hotel Saint Louis, where 
they got out, and he led the party upa 
side lane already in deep shadow with 
the growing dusk. Once when the 
Duke impatiently asked whether Hirsch 
was guilty of treason or not, he answered 
rather absently, ‘No; only of 
ambition—like Cesar.”” Then he some- 
what inconsequently added, “‘ He lives 
a very lonely life; he has had to do 
everything for himself.” 

“Well, if he’s ambitious, he ought to 
be satisfied now,” said Flambeau rather 
bitterly. ‘All Paris will cheer him 
now our cursed Colonel has turned tail.” 

“Don’t talk so loud,” said Father 
Brown, lowering his voice; “ your 
cursed Colonel is just in front.” 

The other two started and shrank 
further back into the shadow of the 
wall, for the sturdy figure of their 
runaway principal could indeed be 
seen shuffling along in the twilight in 
front, a bag in each hand. He looked 
much the same as when they first saw 
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him, except that he had changed his 
picturesque mountaineering knickers 
for a conventional pair of trousers. It 
was clear he was already escaping from 
the hotel. 

The lane down which they followed 
him was one of those that seem to be 
at the back of things, and look like the 
wrong side of the stage scenery. A 
colourless continuous wall ran down 
one flank of it, interrupted at intervals 
by dull-hued and dirt-stained doors, all 
shut fast and featureless save for the 
chalk scribbles of some passing gamin. 
The tops of trees, mostly rather depres- 
sing evergreens, showed at intervals 
over the top of the wall, and beyond 
them in the grey and purple gloaming 
could be seen the back of some long 
terrace of tall Parisian houses, really 
comparatively close, but somehow 
looking as inaccessible as a range of 
marble mountains. On the other side 
of the lane ran the high gilt railings of 
a gloomy park. 

Flambeau was looking round him in 
rather a weird way. ‘“‘ Do you know,” 
he said, “‘ there is something about this 
place that——”’ 

“Hullo!” called out the Duke 
sharply, “that fellow’s disappeared. 
Vanished, like a blasted fairy ! ”’ 

“He has a key,” explained their 
clerical friend. ‘‘ He’s only gone into 
one of these garden doors,” and as he 
spoke they heard one of the dull 
wooden doors close again with a click 
in front of them. 

Flambeau strode up to the door thus 
shut almost in his face, and stood in 
front of it for a moment, biting his 
black moustache in a fury of curiosity. 
Then he threw up his long arms and 
swung himself aloft like a monkey and 
stood on the top of the wall, his enor- 
mous figure dark against the purple 
sky, like the dark tree-tops. 

The Duke looked at the priest. 
““Dubosc’s escape is more elaborate 
than we thought,” he said, “‘ but I sup- 
pose he is escaping from France.” 

“He is escaping from everywhere,” 
answered Father Brown. 

Valognes’ eyes brightened, but his 
voice sank. ‘‘ Do you mean suicide ? ” 
he asked. 
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“ You will not find his body,” replied 
the other. 

A kind of cry came from Flambeau 
on the wall above. “ My God,” he 
exclaimed in French, “I know what 
this place is now! Why, it’s the back 
of the street where old Hirsch lives. 
I thought I could recognise the back of 
a house as well as the back of a man.” 

“And Dubosc’s gone in there! ” 
cried the Duke, smiting his hip. ‘‘ Why, 
they'll meet after all!’ And with 
sudden Gallic vivacity he hopped up 
on the wall beside Flambeau and sat 
there positively kicking his legs with 
excitement. The priest alone re- 
mained below, leaning against the wall, 
with his back to the whole theatre of 
events, and looking wistfully across to 
the park palings and the twinkling, 
twilight trees. 

The Duke, however stimulated, had 
the instincts of an aristocrat, and 
desired rather to stare at the house 
than to spy on it; but Flambeau, who 
had the instincts of a burglar (and a 
detective), had already swung himself 
from the wall into the fork of a strag- 
gling tree from which he could crawl 
quite close to the only illuminated 
window in the back of the high dark 
house. A red blind had been pulled 
down over the light, but pulled 
crookedly, so that it gaped on one 
side, and by risking his neck along 
a branch that looked as treacherous 
as a twig, Flambeau could just see 
Colonel Dubosc walking about in a 
brilliantly lighted and luxurious bed- 
room. But close as Flambeau was to 
the house, he heard the words of his 
colleagues by the wall, and repeated 
them in a low voice. 

“ Yes, they will meet now, after all 

“ They will never meet,” said Father 
Brown. “ Hirsch was right when he 
said that in such an affair the principals 
must not meet. Have you read a 
queer psychological story by Henry 
James, of two persons who so _ per- 
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petually missed meeting each other by 
accident that they began to feel quite 
frightened of each other, and think it 
was fate? This is something of the kind, 
but more curious.” 

“ There are people in Paris who will 
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cure them of such morbid fancies,” 
said Valognes vindictively. “‘ They 
will jolly well have to meet if we cap- 
ture them and force them to fight.”’ 

“They will not meet on the Day of 
Judgment,” said the priest. “ If God 
Almighty held the truncheon of the 
lists, if St. Michael blew the trumpet 
for the swords to cross—even then, if 
one of them stood ready, the other 
would not come.” 

“Oh, what does all this mysticism 
mean?” cried the Duc de Valognes 
impatiently ; “‘ why on earth shouldn't 
they meet like other people ? ”’ 

“They are the opposite of each 
other,’’ said Father Brown, with a queer 
kind of smile. ‘“‘ They contradict each 
other. They cancel out, so to speak.”’ 

He continued to gaze at the darken- 
ing trees opposite, but Valognes turned 
his head sharply at a suppressed ex- 
clamation from Flambeau. That in- 
vestigator, peering into the lighted 
room, had just seen the Colonel, after 
a pace or two, proceed to take his coat 
off. Flambeau’s first thought was that 
this really looked like a fight ; but he 
soon dropped the thought for another. 
The solidity and squareness of Dubosc’s 
chest and shoulders was all a powerful 
piece of padding and came off with 
his coat. In his shirt and trousers he 
was a comparatively slim gentleman, 
who walked across the bedroom to the 
bathroom with no more pugnacious 
purpose than that of washing himself. 
He bent over a basin, dried his dripping 
hands and face on a towel, and turned 
again so that the strong light fell on 
his face. His brown complexion had 
gone, his big black moustache had 


gone ; he was clean-shaven and very 
pale. Nothing remained of the Colonel 


but his bright hawk-like brown eyes. 
Under the wall Father Brown was going 
on in heavy meditation, as if to himself. 
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“It is all just like what I was say- 


ing to Flambeau. These opposites 
won’t do. They don’t work. They 
don’t fight. If it’s white instead of 
black, and solid instead of liquid, 
and so on all along the line—then 
there’s something wrong, Monsieur, 
there’s something wrong. One of 


these men is fair and the other. dark, 
one stout and the other slim, one strong 
and the other weak. One has a mous- 
tache and no beard, so you can’t see 
his mouth; the other has a beard and 
no moustache, so you can’t see his 
chin. One has hair cropped to his 
skull, but a scarf to hide his neck ; the 
other has low shirt collars, but long 
hair to hide his skull. It’s all too neat 


and correct, Monsieur, and there’s 
something wrong. Things made so 


opposite are things that cannot quarrel. 
Wherever the one sticks out the other 
sinks in. Like a face and a mask, like 
a lock and a key os 

Flambeau was peering into the house 
with a visage as white as a sheet. The 
occupant of the room was standing 
with his back to him, but in front of a 
looking-glass, and had already fitted 
round his face a sort of framework 
of rank red hair, hanging disordered 
from the head and clinging round the 
jaws and chin while leaving the mocking 
mouth uncovered. Seen thus in the 
glass’ the white face looked like the face 
of Judas laughing horribly and sur- 
rounded by capering flames of hell. 
For a spasm Flambeau saw the fierce 
red-brown eyes dancing, then they were 
covered with a pair of blue spectacles. 
Slipping on a loose black coat, the 
figure vanished towards the front of 
the house. A few moments later a 
roar of popular applause from the 
street beyond announced that Dr. Hirsch 
had once more appeared upon the 
balcony. 
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THE 


BATTERY 


By F. BRITTEN AUSTIN 


Stories about fights and fighting are no novelty to 
fol fo fay es 


readers. 


This is a story about fighting ; but it 


does carry a novel appeal inasmuch as it deals 


with the matter, so to say, in bulk. 


It describes 


the experiences— emotional and otherwise — of 
a young officer of artillery in action under 
modern battle conditions for the first time. 


HE sun hung in the mists of 

morning, swollen, blood-red, 

a symbol for augury, as the 

artillery brigade pulled out 

of the village where it had been bil- 
leted for the night. 

At the tail of its long line of slowly- 
moving vehicles marched a compact 
column of brown-clad infantry. In 
front moved a squadron of cavalry. 
The lieutenant-colonel commanding the 
brigade trotted smartly past the 
batteries with his staff. Fresh from 
an interview with the divisional artillery 
commander, he tried not to look pre- 
occupied and anxious as he met the 
searching eyes of his men. 

From an unknown distance a dull 
thud, irregularly repeated, vibrated 
through the dense atmosphere. The 
brigadier raised his head sharply to 
listen. The men in the column ex- 
changed glances full of meaning. 
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The dull concussions continued but 
the column did not increase its pace. 
The long line of guns and wagons 
rolled onward at a steady walk, amid 
a jangle of chains and harness. The 
gunners on the limbers smoked and 
talked. Occasionally there was a burst 


of laughter. It seemed that that 
ominous thudding was a summons 


which concerned them not at all. In 
the fog which drifted in patches across 
the road its orig:n seemed enormously 
remote. 

The junior subaltern of the third 
and last battery in the column heard 
the sound with less indifference. Each 
of those muffled shocks came to him 
like a knock upon his heart. He 
listened for them anxiously and shud- 
dered, in spite of himself, as the air 
vibrated on his ears. He needed none 
to tell him of their meaning, novel 
though the sound was to him. 
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They were the first long shots of 
the opening battle. 

As he listened, blindfold as it were 
in that fog, his animal tissues shrank 
at this menace of an untried experience, 
while, at the same time, another part 
of him, the dominant, grew fretfully 
anxious lest the battery was too far 


in the rear, lest they should be too 
late. 
The conflict of these opposing im- 


pulses in him made him nervous and 
fidgety. He wanted to talk to some- 
one, to discuss the situation, to 
exchange opinions upon a host of 
possibilities. He looked at the Number 
One of the leading gun of his section 
as he walked his horse at the side of 
the leaders and chatted quietly to 
the driver. He felt almost irresistibly 
impelled to enter into conversation 
with him—opening phrases kept com- 
ing to his tongue—but a shame at 
the weakness of his own nerve restrained 
him. 

He braced himself, with a thought 
of his rank and responsibilities, and 
remained silent. 

The subaltern was new to war and 


new to the battery. He had come 
straight from the Military College 


with a draft of men to replace the 
wastage of the last battle. He was 
very young and, until that morning, 
very proud of himself. 

Unexpectedly, the column _ halted. 
Why? The subaltern chafed. It was 
intolerable to idle there upon the road 
with that urgent summons momen- 
tarily shaking the air. The concussions 
followed one another much more 
quickly now and came with a sharper 
sound. They seemed to run all along 
a wide arc stretched far to right and 
left in front of him. Occasionally they 
came in heavy salvos that swallowed 
the noise of isolated shots. 

He could see nothing. The fog lay 
thick upon the road, a white curtain 
against which danced black specks 
as he strained his eyes at it. The 
column stood still and silent. Only 
a jingling of chains arose as the horses 
nosed at each other. 

Presently, as the passengers in a 
fog-bound train hear the rumble of 
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the other train for which they wait, 
a sound came to him out of the mist, 
and explained the halt. It was the 
hollow, rhythmic tramp of infantry. 
The sound increased and then main- 
tained itself at a uniform pitch. In 
the distance the artillery salvos fol- 
lowed one another ever more quickly, 
peal on peal of thunder. 

Still the hollow beat of boots upon 
the road continued. The _ subaltern 
swore to himself. Were they to wait 
there while the entire army passed ? 
At last the hollow sound diminished, 
died down, ceased. A sharply-uttered 
order ran down the column. The line 
of vehicles moved on again. 

For a long time they marched 
through the fog, drawing ever nearer 
to the cannonade. There were no 
more halts. Nevertheless it seemed 
to the subaltern that their progress 
was wilfully, culpably slow. As a 
matter of fact, the column, responding 
to the magnetism of battle, had 
involuntarily quickened pace. 

The physical anxiety of the subaltern 
communicated itself to, and was mis- 
interpreted by, his brain. He imagined 
that he was concerned wholly for the 
fate of the army if deprived of the 
valuable support of the brigade to 
which he was attached. He conceived 
enormous disasters hinging on their 
non-appearance. Suddenly he noticed, 
with surprise, that his knees were 
trembling against the saddle, his hands 
shaking as they held the reins. This 
discovery startled him. His anxiety 
for the army was obliterated by another. 
Could he be sure of himself ? A spasm 
of alarm shot through him. Would 
that calm, mysterious higher self in 
him lose control ? 

He had a glimpse of himself blinded 
in a whirlwind of sensations, a mad- 
dened animal dashing to escape. It 
must not be. He exercised his volition 


as an athlete exercises a muscle, 
testing it. Desperately, he willed him- 
self to immobility. The tremor in 


his limbs did not cease. He became 
agonised lest someone should perceive 
it. Sweat broke out on his forehead. 
Nevertheless his brain was clear. He 
held fast to that. Never mind what 
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his body did, at all costs his brain 
must be kept clear and cool. 

Engaged in these  introspections, 
he forgot the fog, forgot the lagging 
brigade, forgot the ever-swelling uproar 
in front of him. 

Suddenly the mist broke, rolled 
away from a sunlit landscape. They 
were at the summit of a slight eleva- 
tion. About them was open country, 
dotted with trees and farms. In 
front the road dropped and_ then 
mounted. He looked over the heads 
of the artillerymen before him and 
saw a long column of infantry ascending 
the further hill. It was for that 
column that the brigade had waited. 
The recognition of the fact re-awakened 
perception through a linked memory. 
He heard again the pealing thunder 
of the guns, of which for some minutes 
he had been oblivious. Instantly an 
intense, anxious curiosity took posses- 
sion of him. Where were they fighting? 

In the fog his mind had formed a 
picture of lines of guns coughing out 
flame and noise at each other, des- 
perately in conflict, just at the other 
side of the curtain drawn before his 
eyes. Now, the veil dropped, he 
looked at reality and only so much 
of the picture persisted as to puzzle 
him. 

Save for the column marching ahead 
there was no sign of life in that open 
countryside. Yet the air was full 
of sound. No longer was it a series 
of dull concussions. It was one vast, 
continuous, ringing roar, broken at 
intervals by the sound of violent 
fracture as a puff of wind came to his 
cheek. Excitedly, he strained his eyes 
at the distances, seeking some point 
where he could localise the conflict. 
There was nothing. Yes! Far ahead 
of him, beyond the hill which the 
infantry were climbing, a faint haze 
of smoke hung in the air. In that 
haze tiny puffs sprang into being and 
spread lazily. There, then! Encour- 
aged, his gaze searched the landscape. 

Far to his left, over a little wood 
that closed the view, hung another 
such haze, and, as his eyes ranged 
over the country, he saw a line of 
smoke-puffs leap from nowhere above 
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a hill to his right. The line was 


constantly renewed until the smoke 
trailed across the blue sky like a cloud. 
A thrill ran through him. He forgot 
himself, lost all memory of his doubts. 
He quivered, but it was with eagerness 
to rush into the fight. Oh, to mount 
that hill and see what was really 
happening! The infantry drew up 
over it, disappeared beyond the summit 
like a snake drawing in its tail. The 
artillery crawled onward. 

He was calculating the minutes that 
must elapse before their arrival on 
the crest when suddenly his hopes 
were dashed. The brigade was turn- 
ing off along a by-road to the left. 

Baulked of his desire, he swore 
savagely, almost with tears. A man 
on the limber near him looked up in 
sharp surprise. He desisted, clenching 
his teeth. Inwardly he raged. As he, 
too, swung round the corner, his back 
to the direction of the smoke-cloud 
he had so excitedly watched, it seemed 
that he was turning out of the battle. 
The brigade moved for some distance 


along that road and then halted, 
drawn into the hedge. 
Behind them swelled the noise of 


tramping infantry, growing louder. 
The men who had followed them were 
going to pass. They came, swinging 
along at a good pace, steadily rhythmic. 
They passed, endlessly. The subal- 
tern found himself gazing curiously 
at the faces of men in the stream. 
Some were stern and set, some were 
laughing carelessly, some shouted jokes 


to the artillerymen, many were 
strangely haggard and drawn. He 


noticed one man who gazed at nothing 
with a rapt expression. His lips were 
moving. He was praying. They were 
going into battle. The subaltern was 
again aware of the thunder of the guns. 

The brigade waited. The tramp 
of the infantry had long since ceased. 
They seemed alone, forgotten, on the 
road. Suddenly an order was passed 
down the column. The subaltern 
repeated it, almost before he was aware 
that he had heard it. ‘ Third Section 
—Prepare for action! ” 

Instantly the gun detachments leaped 
to the ground. The breech and muzzle 
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covers were removed and strapped 
to the front of the gun-shields. The 
breech, the firing mechanism, the 
ranging gear, the sights were swiftly 
examined. The men on the ammuni- 
tion wagons tested the opening of 
the lids, looked to the fuze indicators, 
saw that the fuzes were at safety. 
These things done, they resumed their 
seats. The subaltern’s heart beat fast. 
Now ? 

Minute after minute passed. The 
brigade waited in all readiness to 
move. 

Presently the order came. “‘ Walk— 
March !—Trot !’’ They passed quickly 
along the road. The subaltern looked 
ahead, saw his battery leader turn 
through a gate into a broad meadow 
on the right. The other batteries 
were turning into a field further up. 
He lost sight of one of them. He 
arrived at the gate, wheeled into it. 

“By the Jleft—Form Battery 
Column!” The sub-sections of single 
guns drew out and up, level with the 
other gun of the section, each with 
its following wagon. The first line 
of reserve wagons. dropped behind. 
The battery trotted smartly forward 
across the field. 

It was a large meadow, unintersected 
by hedge or ditch, rising gently to 
the ridge whereto their original road 
had climbed. At the summit was a 
small copse. Far in front the subal- 
tern saw a group of horsemen riding 
swiftly towards it. He knew it for the 
brigadier and his staff. Between him 


and them was a mounted figure, 
halted, and, some distance further 
away, another figure. It was the 


battery commander and the sergeant- 
major marking the position of the 
battery and the line of fire. 

The battery went on. The ridge 
was looming up close in front. 

‘“ By the left—Form Line!”’ The 
guns wheeled into a long line. Their 
accompanying wagons slackened speed, 
fell some forty yards in rear. 

“ Walk !—Halt !—Action Front 
The guns stopped. The detachments 
leaped down. Two men seized the 
gun-trail, unhooked it from the limber, 
gave the order “ Limber drive on! ”’ 
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The horses trotted quickly round in 
a half-circle and went to the rear. 
The trail was carried round, reversing 
the gun. A moment later the attendant 
wagon came up, placing itself close 
on the left, its axle a little in rear of 
the gun-axle. 

About each gun in the line there was 
a second or two of busy movement. 
The No. 1 threw back the traversing 
lever, laid the gun approximately 
in the true direction, noted the level 
of the wheels. Others lowered the 
shield, put on the brakes, fixed the 


sights. Two others opened the ammu- 
nition wagon and half withdrew a 


number of rounds in readiness. 

The subaltern’s horseholder came 
up. As he surrendered his mount 
he felt that he was stepping into the 
arena. 

He looked along the line of guns. 
The detachments of each were in 
position, motionless—No. 1 kneeling 
on the left side of the trail, 2 on the 
seat on the right-hand side, 3 on the 
left, 4 kneeling behind 3, 5 and 6 
kneeling in rear of the wagon by the 
gun. At the right-hand end of the 
line was the battery commander. In 
front of him a wagon-limber had been 
placed for his protection. 

Up the hill-side men were swiftly 
paying out a telephone wire. A lieu- 
tenant and a couple of look-out 
men were cantering up to join the 
party now halted at the side of the 
copse. 

The subaltern turned to see the 
captain of the battery at his side. 
He smiled and nodded. ‘‘ How do 
you feel? ”’ he asked. ‘“ Shivery? ” 
The captain was in command of the 
first line of wagons in reserve. He 
stood near the battery to watch the 
expenditure of ammunition. 

The subaltern placed himself behind 
the wagon of his gun nearest the 
commander and waited, stiffly erect. 
He felt himself tingling with eagerness, 
yet he could scarcely bring himself 
to believe that this was battle. It 
might have been parade. He forgot 
the all-swallowing roar about him, 
remembered only that he was in com- 
mand of those two guns, was responsible 
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that they dealt out Death coolly, 
accurately, scientifically. 

The telephone was complete. A man 
knelt on the ground near the battery 
commander, the receiver to his ear. 

Almost immediately there was a 
sharp order. “ Lines of Fire!’’ From 


each gun a man ran out quickly towards 
the ridge with a couple of black and 
white posts. He planted them in 
line, as directed, and ran back. The 
angle of sight was passed down the 
battery. The gun-barrels moved 
slightly, aiming at the invisible enemy. 

Despite the ceaseless roar with which 
the air trembled, a hush of expectancy 
seemed to lie over the line of guns. 
Other orders came quickly down the 
battery for the commander. 

“Angle of sight 1° 25’ elevation.’ 
“ Collective.” “ Corrector 154 
4100.”’ 

Number Six of each gun called out 
the fuze, Five set it, passed the shell 


to Four, who pushed it into the 
breech. Two closed the breech and 
adjusted the range indicator. Three 


laid the gun and sat with his hand on 
the firing lever. ‘‘ Ready.” 

“Fire!’’ The Number One of the 
first gun repeated the order. Three 
pulled the lever sharply upwards. 

A long tongue of flame spurted out 
of the muzzle with a deafening report. 

The gun-barrel shot violently back 
under its hydraulic buffer and was 
in place again ere the eye could well 
note the movement. The other two 
guns of the right half-battery fired 
successively at three-second intervals. 

The man at the telephone received 
a message. It was transmitted 
orders to the battery. “No. 1 
degrees more right ; No. 2—2o0 degrees 
more right ; No. 3—30 degrees more 
right.”’ ‘‘ Left half—3o0 degrees more 
right—Corrector 162—4300.”’ The 
three shells already fired had gone 
too far to the left. 

“ Fire |” 

The subaltern heard the 
the sergeant on his right. 

“No. 4—Fire!” 

Then his own 

“No. 5—Fire ! 

“No. 6—Fire!”’ 


as 


30 


order of 


sergeants. 
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He thrilled at the loud explosions. 
He was in action! He was flattered 
to find how clear his mind was, how 
steady his nerve. He supervised the 
laying of the guns as the next order 
came down the line. 

“Corrector 158—4350—One 
of battery fire.” 

At five-second intervals the six guns 
fired one after the other. 

There was a wait. Had they found 
the range? Yes! 

“Section Fire—1o seconds.” 

He was engrossed with his two guns 
as they were swiftly loaded and fired 
at the intervals ordered. 

Away to his left the other two 
batteries of the brigade were firing 
likewise. The rapid, violent reports 
of the line of guns overlapped, merged 
into one long-drawn-out explosion that 
intensified spasmodically as two or 


round 


more fired at the same instant. The 
clamour of the general battle was 


obscured, forgotten. 

The subaltern glanced at the bare 
hill in front of him, over which the 
shells from the brigade were streaming 
at the rate of 108.a minute. On what 
were they falling, two-and-a-half miles 
away? A straggling thought in him 
found leisure for the question while 
yet the main forces of his mind were 
concentrated on the busy detachments 
and the guns they served. 

He had noted it when an 
order was passed down the battery. 

“Stand fast.” 

Immediately there was silence. Only 
a faint haze spread and_ thinned 
between the gun-muzzles and the 
ridge, to show that they had been 
at work. What of the distant, invisible 
target ? 

The captain, who had been standing 
by the battery commander, passed on 
his way to the wagons. The subaltern 
stopped him. 

“What was it?” he asked. 

“ Battery just coming into action— 
just caught ’em—wiped out,” answered 
the captain laconically, and hurried on. 

The subaltern stared—horror- 
stricken involuntarily. 

Wiped out! He tried to imagine 


scarce 


the wreckage of that battery over- 
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whelmed in a few instants by a rain 
of shells coming from they knew not 
whence. He failed. In that meadow, 
strangely quiet now despite a terrific 
din that welled up from over the ridge, 
he could not picture it. The hill in 
front was a wall across his vision. 

The brigade waited, but no further 
orders came. For the moment their 
work was done. 

The guns stretched across the field, 
their muzzles elevated, like a row of 
silent, expectant dogs. The lieutenant 
commanding the adjacent section came 
up and asked the subaltern for a cigar- 
ette. The subaltern gave it, repressing 
a smile. That lieutenant never had 
any cigarettes. 

As he relaxed from the strain of 
those few, furious minutes, the subal- 
tern felt suddenly hungry. He remem- 
bered that he had filled a pocket with 
biscuits, and munched at one as he 
gazed idly along the battery. Fitfully 
his mind returned to the brief activity 
of his guns and he contemplated the 
recollection with comfort. Never had 
he lost mastery over himself. He was 
a man tried and proved. 

With a vague, dull curiosity he 
watched the group by the wood on 
the hill above him. Members of it 
were moving to and fro. He noticed 
one figure standing with both hands 
up to his face, his elbows sticking out. 
He was examining something through 
his glasses. The subaltern wondered 
whether it was the brigadier, and the 
thought came to him that on a word 
from that man he and his fellows might 
be hurried to death as if to execution. 
Every minute, orderlies rode at speed 
up to the group. 

Presently an order came to the 
battery. It opened fire again, this 
time deliberately, without haste, at 
2,500 yards, and in a slightly different 
direction. 

Again the subaltern appealed to 
the captain for information. 

“Infantry advancing. We've only 
got ascreen there. Sixth Corps coming 
into action on our right. We’re filling 
the gap between it and the Second 
Corps. Enemy are trying to break 
through.” 
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“Oh,” said the subaltern, “‘ we’re in 
for a hot time, I suppose.”” He said it 
carelessly, without any idea of what 
was coming. 

“We most certainly are,’”’ said the 
captain. 

The emphasis of the reply startled 
the subaltern, made him feel uneasy. 
He devoted himself to his guns in an 
effort to banish the anxiety which 
threatened him. 

The gun-squads were working with 
unhurried precision. A man kneeling 
behind the wagon drew out the long 
projectile, set "the fuze, passed the 
shell to his fellow at the gun, the 
breech was closed, the lever pulled, 
and the gun spoke with an exactly 
equal interval between the rounds. 

They might have been feeding a 
machine in a factory, so regular, so 
unemotional was the operation. Behind 
the wagon the ground was littered 
with the canvas cartridge clips. In 
front the air was blurry with gases. 
Away to the right a new series of 
reports broke out. More batteries 
had evidently come into action. Caus- 
ing all individual sounds to coalesce, 
the general clamour of the battle 
swelled in surges of hideous noise to 
one deep-toned, continuous roar. The 
subaltern became habituated to it, 
scarcely noticed it. 

Happening to look round he saw a 
howitzer battery coming into the field. 
A few minutes later the regular 
sequence of its detonations told him 
it had got to work. It was evident 
that troops were being hurried up to 
meet the threatened attack. 

Along the hillside to the right a line 
of infantry was strung out, advancing 
towards the wood. Another followed 
it. When he turned again he saw more 
infantry entering the field and deploy- 
ing. He got a glimpse of the road 
filled with brown caps that just showed 
above the hedges. Almost immediately 
the battery ceased fire. Only the 
periodic discharges of the howitzers 
continued. 

The battery commander was kneeling 
Over a map spread upon the ground. 
Up by the little wood a heliograph 
was flashing rapidly. A little further 
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on a couple of men were flag-wagging 
with vigour. 

Some crisis was approaching. Behind 
him the infantry commenced to advance. 
On his left front a couple of men spurred 
horses up the flank of the bare hill-side. 

The infantry passed the battery 
in their advance, the company that 
had remained in column to avoid the 
guns deploying into the line. Another 
line of supports followed and behind 
them another. They went steadily 
up the hill, the two scouts from the 
battery passing through them as they 
galloped back. The subaltern thrilled 
with a sense of imminent danger. 
As yet he had seen no shell burst. 
Now it was going to begin. The 
howitzer battery still fired over the 
heads of the advancing troops. 

Up and up went the first line. The 
subaltern watched it with a throbbing 
heart. It opened its files as it went 
and, when nearly to the crest, broke 
into a steady run. It reached the 
summit. For a moment it showed 
biack against the sky. Now ? Nothing. 
The line disappeared over the hill. 

The second line mounted, doubled, 
showed against the sky, and instantly 
a crowd of smoke-puffs leaped into the 
air above it. He saw tiny figures 
knocked all ways to the ground and 
immediately afterwards a run of sharp 
crashes came to his ears. The line 
disappeared over the hill, leaving 
behind figures that lay still and figures 
that tried to crawl out of the way of 
the third line. 

He watched them, fascinated,through 
his glasses. 

The third line advanced, undaunted. 
The crowd of smoke-puffs broke out 


again ere it reached the summit 
and continued while it passed. When 


it had gone, the subaltern noted an 
increase in the number of prostrate 
figures. Behind him more infantry 
collected in the field but no more 
advanced. The hostile shrapnel con- 
tinued to burst over an empty hillside. 
Presently it ceased. From the other 
side of the hill arose a furious, feverish 
crackling, noticeable even in the general 
uproar. The battery waited for it 
knew not what. 
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Slightly wounded men began to 
trickle down the hillside. One passed 
close to the subaltern, lurching un- 
steadily. He was bleeding profusely 
from a wound in the head. He stopped, 
swayed from side to side, and looked 
at the lieutenant with a glare of 
idiocy. 

“ Hell,”’ he said, with sombre sim- 
plicity, “ Hell,” and then went on 
without waiting for a reply. 

The lieutenant was _ inexpressibly 
shocked. It made him feel ill. He 
turned and saw the wounded man 
walking like one blind, hands out, 
across the field. The one word, “ Hell,”’ 
rang inhisears. He nibbled at another 
biscuit to steady his stomach. 

“Pretty rotten that,’ he said to 
himself, striving to get rid of the sensa- 
tion by classifying it. ‘‘ Rotten.” 

Then the orders came. 

The gun-teams dashed up and in a 
few moments the battery was moving 
at speed to its left across the meadow. 
Its route was a diagonal directed on 
the ridge. It went in all haste. Its 
half-depleted wagons had been re- 
placed by full ones from the first 
line. 

The subaltern felt that he was rushing 
towards a crisis. He was strangely 
exhilarated as he galloped on towards 
a line of trees that rose to the ridge 
at right angles. A gate showed in 
the line of trees and beyond the gate 
a road. The battery slackened speed, 
dashed through the gate, vehicle after 
vehicle, and turned to the right 
towards the ridge. The road was 
narrow, walled with high hedges and 
overhanging elms. It mounted to a 
shrub-filled notch on the height. 

There the battery was halted. The 
half-filled wagons now composing the 
first line drew into cover. The battery 
commander and several men rode on. 
The battery waited, screened by the 
wooded crest of the hill. From the 
unseen landscape in front arose an 
appalling tumult of sound. It was 


like the noise of a colossal conflagra- 
tion, the roar of flames and the crackle 
of burning woodwork enormously mag- 
nified. 

Suddenly the battery moved on 
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again. Quickly it mounted the crest 
and dipped down on the other side. 
Again a gate on the right-hand and in 
a moment the battery was racing at 
full speed across a stubble-field. A 
hundred yards ahead galloped the 
commander. To their left was open 
country, full of sound. Above them, 
over the ridge upon their right, a run 
of sharp explosions broke out. The 
subaltern heard them without heeding. 
He shouted encouragement to his men 
as they dashed across the field, though 
his voice was scarcely audible to him- 
self. He was in a whirl of excitement 
Life hung on every second. 

** Halt !” 

The guns stopped, were unlimbered 
and reversed in an instant. The teams 
raced back to cover. The wagons 
dashed up beside their guns. Around 
them one or two shells burst harmlessly 
upon the ground, like the first heavy 
raindrops which precede the storm. 

It broke. Overhead the sky col- 
lapsed with a fearful crash. The 
subaltern saw a myriad spouts of dust 
leap up from the stubble, saw his most 
trusted sergeant fall like a sack across 
the gun-trail. Instantly the No. 4 
sprang up and turned to run. The 
subaltern threw himself upon him, 
clutched him by the throat. For one 
vivid second he saw the man’s face 
close to his, horribly, insanely afraid. 
He forced him back to the gun. The 
man sank down as he released his 
grasp, and burst into tears. 

There was another riving crash 
overhead. The subaltern turned to 
hear an order megaphoned from the 
sergeant-major at the end of the line. 

“Guns in action— just below 
church.” 

He whipped out his glasses, focussed 
quickly for the church, saw a row of 
pin-points of flame flicker along a 
hedge. A moment later the air in 
front of him was shaken by a group 
of crashes, followed on the instant 
by a long, high-pitched drone. 

In the middle of it he heard the 


megaphone. ‘‘ 3350 yards—Corrector 
140.” 
The men worked desperately at 


the guns, like sailors in a_ blinding 
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storm. The shrapnel beat down 
among them like hail, ringing on the 
shields. 

“ Section Control.”’ 

The subaltern gave the order. 


“ Fire!” 
The whole battery fired swiftly, his 
guns among the first. He watched 


the distant hedge below the church 
through his glasses, saw a crowd of 
smoke-puffs burst over it even as the 
flame-points flickered again. 

He shouted an alteration of the 
corrector and his voice was swallowed 
by the crash of the hostile shells. 
Again the shrapnel droned, flicked up 
the dust around him. He heeded it 
not. He saw the man he had forced 
to his duties roll over with a shell 
in his hands. He sprang to him, 
seized the shell, thrust it into the 
breech without the loss of a second. 

Rapidly the guns fired. Away to 
his right he heard the quick detonations 
of the other guns and again the crash 
of bursting shrapnel. He gazed again 
at the distant hedge. It was a duel 
between that battery and his. Extinc- 
tion was the portion of the one which 
failed in speed and accuracy. With 
a savage thrill he saw a high shaft of 
flame spout up behind the hedge. 
A shell—he claimed it as his—had 
plumped into an ammunition wagon 
and exploded. 

Wrought to fever-pitch, the artillery- 
men loaded and fired. A cloud of 
dust hung about each gun, obscuring 
the view, stabbed every few seconds 
by a sharp thrust of flame. Down the 
hillside the smoke of shrapnel which 
had burst too low drifted close to the 


ground like steam from a_ passing 
locomotive. Away in the distance, 


along that hedge—the men in the 
battery saw only that, were oblivious 
of ali else—a cloud of smoke gathered, 
grew thicker every instant. Under 
it the pin-points of flame flickered 
with ever longer intervals between the 
flashes. Over the battery on the hill 
the shrapnel burst with less and less 
of noise, less and less of accuracy. 
The subaltern exulted. They were 
getting the upper hand. He yelled 
stimulation to his men. His two guns 
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fired faster even than before, raining 
shells at the hedge. Suddenly he 
was aware that the hostile shrapnel had 
ceased. Behind the hedge he saw a 
cloud of dust arise. Their enemy was 
retiring at speed. He altered the 
range, flung shells into the dust- 
cloud until it disappeared. 

“ Battery control—Stand 
The guns ceased fire. 

The subaltern turned to look at 
what he believed to be the wreckage 
of his battery. It was littered with 
dead and dying men. A wagon lay 
on its side, was being righted as he 
looked at it. Men pulled away a 
body from underneath. Every vehicle 
in the line, guns and wagons, was 
pock-marked with splashes of lead. 
The shield of one gun had been neatly 
perforated by a shell and the crew of 
that gun lay about it as they had been 
dispersed by the explosion. Their 
clothes were still on fire. The subaltern 
was staring stupidly at them when the 
lieutenant who never carried cigarettes 
approached. He opened his mouth 
to speak—no doubt to ask for another 
cigarette—when suddenly his expres- 
sion changed to a sickly smile and he 
pitched forward. The subaltern turned 
round in a flash of savage anger. This 
was murder. They had finished fight- 
ing—— 

“Infantry advancing across the 
stream—r1800 yards,’’ came the sten- 
torian voice of the sergeant-major. 

The subaltern understood as he ran 
back to his guns. It was to repel the 
infantry that they were there. The 
duel with the other battery was merely 
an episode. He looked down into the 
valley below him, saw that it was 
filled with little dark figures. A stream 
bisected the mass. They were advanc- 
ing quickly, in rushes, apparently 
without opposition. Some of the fore- 
most were lying down, firing at the 
height. Below him, from _ origins 
that were hidden by a fold of the 
ground, rose the noise of a fierce and 
sustained rifle-fire. 

The battery got to work again. 
Methodically, evenly, it sprayed that 
advancing horde with shrapnel. Other 
batteries, invisible to them, were 


fast |” 
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helping, for a larger number of shells 
burst over the foe than they could 
account for. The vicious little puffs 
of smoke multiplied. The subaltern 
watched their effect with cool, unemo- 
tional interest. It was like striking into 
a mass of ants. Numbers sprawled ; 
the multitude was undiminished. He 
hurled his thunderbolts upon them 
like a god, himself serenely unassailable. 
A half-contemptuous pity for them 
arose in him but did not interfere 
with the exact performance of his 
duties. The men at the guns laughed. 

Suddenly, without warning, the air 
above him was riven with a triple 
crash. The familiar drone followed, 
was blotted out by a second violent 
detonation. Gusts of smoke blew 
across the sky. A hail of shrapnel 
bullets kicked up the dust, pattered 
on the guns. His cap was knocked 
from his head by an invisible hand. 
A man at the gun sprang up, performed 
a grotesque parody of a dervish-dance, 
twirled with outstretched arms, and 
collapsed. Another sat for a second 
with both hands to his head and fell 
back. For a moment the service 
of the gun was suspended. The subal- 
tern ran towards it, shouting. The 
diminished crew bent grimly to their 
task. The overhead crashes of the 
shrapnel came now in one continuous 
detonation. The bullets rained down 
upon them in heavy showers. The 
hostile artillery had got their range 
exactly. Where were they ? 

The subaltern searched the distance 
for gun-flashes. He saw none. Their 
enemy was invisible, snugly tucked 
away somewhere. It would have pro- 
fited little to have discovered them. 
His orders were to fire at the infantry 
and at the infantry his two guns fired, 
as fast as depleted squads could serve 
them. The rest of the battery fired 
likewise. He did not see how many 
guns were still in action, could not 
spare a moment to look. His atten- 
tion was held by the swarm of advanc- 
ing figures. The hail of shrapnel was 
an agony at the back of his conscious- 
ness ; he ignored it, resolutely. 

Suddenly a horse pitched and rolled, 
kicking violently, at his feet. It 
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startled him. He had not seen it from a diagonal bullet-score across 
arrive. A man disengaged himself his face. Close by were the bodies of 


from the struggling animal, stood up 
and shot it dead with his revolver. 
It was the captain. 

“In command—at the infantry— 
section control—carry on,” he panted, 
and ran to his place at the end of the 
line. 

The battery commander was killed, 
then! The thought flashed across the 
lieutenant’s mind, was lost in the urgent 
business of the moment. He shortened 
the range, altered the corrector, aiming 
at the nearer edge of the approaching 
infantry. A moment later three or 
four men arrived at a sprint and re- 
ported themselves. The — subaltern 
heard without emotion that more had 
started, would never arrive. He 
detailed them. The discharges of the 
guns followed faster. 

How long this phase lasted, the 
subaltern never knew. Ordinary 
standards of time could not measure 
that nightmare where he constantly 
shortened the range, hurled unavailing 
thunders at an inexorably advancing 
flood. 

He remembered the moment of 
agony when he saw that they were 
running out of ammunition, the joyous 
relief when the first line ammunition 
wagons raced up and stopped at the 
right-hand of the guns. Under a pall 
of smoke from the bursting shells 
he saw his gun-crews dwindling, each 
man doing the work of two, of three. 

Once a heavy explosion on the ground 
attracted his attention. It was the 
commencement of a series. Choking 
fumes, now black, now _ yellowish, 
drifted over him. A howitzer battery 
had joined their assailants ; was firing 
lyddite. Exasperated, he searched the 
distances for a glimpse of the hostile 
guns. He saw no sign of them. They 
were being overwhelmed, as they them- 
selves had overwhelmed the battery 
he had not seen, by foes whose conceal- 
ment he could not even guess at. 

Suddenly—how he knew not—the 
word was passed to him : In Command. 
He ran to the end of the line, found the 
sergeant-major crouching behind the 
wagon-limber. Blood was running 


his predecessors in command. 

“Four guns in action, sir,’”’ said the 
sergeant-major. ‘‘ Brigade comman- 
der’s orders: Hold our ground.” 


“How long ago?” queried the 
subaltern. 
‘““Some time,” was the reply. ‘‘ Not 


sure—but think the brigadier and staff 
are killed, sir.” 

The subaltern looked along the line 
of guns, frowned at the tiny groups of 
gunners. 

“ Where’s the observing party ? 

“ At the guns, sir.”’ 

“* Rangetakers ? Horseholders ? ”’ 
He had to shout to be heard in the 
continuous crashing of the shells. 

“At the guns. Every man in action, 
sir, except with the horses under cover.”’ 

The subaltern took in the situation, 
glanced at the advancing infantry. 
Despite the efforts of the battery the 
nearer of them had got close, were now 
hidden by a fold of the ground. From 
that fold of ground came a frenzy of 
rifle-fire and, he fancied, shouts and 
cries. 

With despair in his heart, he deter- 
mined to “hold his ground.” Veiled 
in dust and smoke, his four guns fired 
irregularly but rapidly. 

A tumult of noise broke out to his 
right, almost behind him. 

“ Outflanked ?’”’ he queried at the 
top of his voice. 

The sergeant-major nodded. 

At the same moment he saw a 
swarm of brown infantry come over 
the fold of ground in front of him. 
They were running in evident panic. 

Disaster followed disaster. A lyddite 
shell swallowed one of his precious guns 
with an awful explosion of flame and 
smoke. A_ soot-faced man ran up 
and shouted to him that the wagon- 
supply was all but exhausted. Only 
the gun-limbers remained. The subal- 
tern glanced at the defeated infantry 
surging towards them. His jaw set 
hard with a fierce resolve. 

“Call up the teams,”’ he shouted. 

The sergeant-major signalled to the 
hill. A moment later the limbers were 
racing over the shell-swept field. The 
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survivors in the battery sighed with 
relief as they fired away their last 
shells. 

* Ke * 

Far off upon a height the divisional 
artillery commander. was watching 
them through his glasses. ‘‘ Why isn’t 
that battery withdrawn ?”’ he asked, 
irritably. He turned to give an order, 
then checked himself. ‘‘ No, it’s too 
late,’ he said. He continued to watch 
them. 

* * * 

The guns were limbered up in a 
storm of shells. The subaltern threw 
himself upon a horse that came handy. 
The detachments waited for the order 
to retire. 

“ The battery will advance—in line ! 
Gallop !’’ he yelled. 

He spurred his horse straight for 
the panic-stricken infantry. Behind 
him his three guns bumped and leaped 
over the inequalities of the stubble- 
field. Onward they raced. They tore 
through the approaching infantry as 
though they were phantoms, regardless 
of those that fell before their rush. 
Overhead the shrapnel burst less fre- 
quently. They hurled themselves down 
into a depression and up again on the 
rise of a little ridge. One or two brown 
soldiers were lying prone on it and 
firing rapidly. 


“ Halt ! Action front !—At the 
infantry !— Point blank ! — Zero! ”’ 


yelled the subaltern. 

In front were the dark-uniformed 
soldiers, swarms of them, little more 
than a hundred yards away, rushing 
on them with gleaming bayonets. 

Working like madmen, the artillery- 
men reversed the guns, loaded, aimed, 
fired. Again and again the guns spoke. 
The squads worked like men doomed, 
anxious only to take toll for their 
own lives. The shells, with fuzes set 
at zero, burst within fifty yards of 
the guns. Their bullets tore through 
the groups of infantrymen, mowed 
them down. They seemed to melt 
away. 

Behind him, the subaltern heard a 
loud cheer. The beaten infantry were 


being rallied, led again to the attack. 
enemy 


In front of his guns the 
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forward, only to be swept 
away. Hesitation was manifest among 
them. Men turned and ran_ back. 
The rearward movement spread. He 
exulted in their confusion. As_ his 
guns fired their last rounds, a line of 
brown infantry rushed past them 
with a mighty shout, their bayonets 
levelled at the charge. The dark 
infantry broke and fled. 

The subaltern looked round, wiping 
the acrid smoke-grit from his eyes. 
3ehind him, down the hillside where 
his battery had fought, masses of 
brown infantry were advancing. 

* * * 


surged 


Far away, the divisional artillery 
commander took his glasses from his 
eyes. 

“By G—d! that chap’s saved ’em! 
he said. 

He wrote out an order and despatched 
it. 


” 


* * * 

The subaltern stood by his line of 
silent guns, watching the fight roll 
away from him. 

He felt atrociously hungry and 
thirsty. His water-bottle was empty. 
He felt for the biscuits in his pocket. 
There was not one. He was mystified. 
He could not remember eating any. 
He wiped his hand across his mouth 
and there was biscuit-dust upon the 
back of it. Then he cursed in bitter 
disappointment. He could not forgive 
himself for having eaten those biscuits, 
as it were, in his sleep. 

Presently an order came and he 
drew the remnant of his battery out 
of action. 

As he went slowly to the rear, a 
picture came in his mind and haunted 
him. It was the look in the dying 
eyes of the man he had forced back 
to the gun. At the time he had not 
noticed it. Now the vision was vivid, 
would not be banished. He felt accused 
of murder. 

The gloom of that accusation per- 
sisted even after he had received the 
congratulations of the divisional 
artillery commander. The eyes looked 
at him from the lines of the letter 
that was to make his parents proud. 

F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 

















GREAT SHOTS AT GOLF 


A round of anecdotes of amazing shots— 
successful and in no sense flukes—brought 
off by well-known players of the game 


By HENR 


ARRY VARDON, when play- 
ing in an important com- 
petition once on the course 
of the Northwood club near 

London, was confronted with a difh- 
culty which seemed to his friends, well 
acquainted though they were with his 
amazing resource, to make the situa- 
tion hopeless. 

He was playing to the last hole, and, 
as every golfer knows, the clubhouse 
at Northwood stands close up to the 
home green, that green of Lilliputian 
mountains that is so tantalising to 
putt upon when the Everest of the 
group becomes a factor in the situa- 
tion. Playing his long second shot 
towards this eighteenth hole, he had 
imparted a touch of cut to the ball, 
which swerved too far to the right, 
with the result that it came to rest 
only a couple of yards from the brick 
wall of the clubhouse. So the corner 
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of this obstruction, containing a bal- 


cony thronged with curious people 
eager to witness the misfortune of 


others, came between the ball and the 
putting green which was close up on 
the other side. 


Tackling the Impossible 

For practical purposes the problem 
that was presented was much the same 
as that in which an individual might be 
asked to play in one stroke a ball 
which lay against the foot of a high 
wall so that it would jump over the 
wall and come to rest close up to it on’ 
the other side. 

Some scientists might hold, I think, 
that a shot of this kind was impossible. 
But the capacity and genius of some of 
our greatest golfers go a little beyond 
all science and philosophy, and that is 
why I have still in my mind the little 
drama of Harry Vardon politely re- 
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questing the people, hungry for their 
sensation, to move from the corner of 
the balcony lest anything should go 
wrong with the operations that were 
pending. Then the champion un- 
bagged his niblick, laid it to the ball 
with the face so far back that it seemed 
as if it would just slide under it like a 
knife and leave it lying there, swung 
back the club, made the stroke, and 
the ball shot up perpendicularly into 
the air for some forty yards; then, as 
if it had been possessed with a mind 
of its own, it turned round towards the 
green, descended and the next moment 
lay prettily close to the hole, so near as 
to be looking into it. 


Genius plus a Niblick 

I have seen Harry Vardon, a master 
of recovery, play many trick shots, as 
some people call the like of this, and 
some of them may have been more 
wonderful; yet somehow this one of 
eight years ago lingers vividly in my 
remembrance when many of the others 
have gone. 

Five minutes after it happened I was 
discussing the point with Vardon and 
asked him how he did it. “Oh, just a 
niblick!”’ the master answered, and 
the further obvious fact was mentioned 
that the face was well laid back. 

The swing of a_ shot like this of 
Vardon’'s has to be a most delicate and 


precise sort of thing. The club is 
taken very vertically back, the arc 
along which the head is taken is 


changed several times on the return to 
the ball, there is a corkscrew kind of 
twist at the moment of impact, and the 
follow through is as vertical as it can 
be, suggesting that the ball is being 
pushed straight up, though club and 
ball have long ceased to have any con- 
nection with each other. But when all 
this is said and done and explained 
there remains the effect of genius and 
simple instinct, which subconsciously 
makes the most subtle movements that 
never could be done by previous 
arrangement and cannot be repeated in 
that way. 

When you wish to throw a stone or 
a ball a certain distance, do you reckon 
beforehand what amount of power you 
should apply to the movement of the 
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arm, or the extent he swing of it? 
When hitting at a nail with a hammer, 
is the backward lift of the tool or the 
speed of the return calculated care- 
fully in advance? No, indeed; instinct 
and inspiration settle the matter, and 
generally their work is approximately 
correct. So it is in golf. 


Iron and Tin 


Some time since a friend wrote up to 
me from the far south at Sydney to say 
that they had had some trouble on 
points of law there, the rules of golf——a 
they were then—not seeming to ver 


completely the question of a play 
abilities and disabilities in situat 
which had arisen. In one case 
errant ball had gone into unexplor 
country and had snuggled inside what 
was possibly the only empty jam tin on 
the open land for miles round. It was 
a question as to what should be done, 
but the resourceful golfer, taking no 
risks, played at the tin with the ball 
inside, made quite a good shot of it, 
and lost nothing by the occurrence. 

And in another case a_ ball rolled 
under a sheet of newspaper that some- 
how had become fast to the ground, 
and the player, feeling that he must try 
to play it as it was, speculated upon its 
position and made a _ successful shot. 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson once told us 
that when playing the game at Bem- 
bridge he found his ball after a shot 
lying in the carcase of a dead dog on 
the beach; and again at that time the 
rules of golf covered no such contin- 
gency nor indeed to this day are dead 
dogs mentioned in the volume of the 
golfing law. 


A Pump to the Rescue 


I recali that one of the best little 
players that Scotland has ever pro- 
duced, being Mr. Robert Andrew, who 
is now in America as a professional, 
once had to play his ball from the top 
of a barrel, and another time at Troon 
played it when it had gathered to itself 
a hairpin and made putting exceed- 
ingly difficult. The importance of in- 
genuity has already been emphasised. 
A golfer unknown to fame excelled in 
it when, in a competition on a course 
in the west of Lancashire, he found his 
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ball had betaken itself to a tub half Providence intervened, for the wan- 
filled with water. That was in the days’ derer, all unconscious, lifted his hat 


when all balls floated as all balls do not 
float now, and whereas nearly all 
golfers would have considered the 
situation hopeless and treated it as 
such, this thoughtful person espied a 
pump alongside the tub, and worked 
at the handle until the tub was full, 
when he lightly and nicely flicked the 
ball off the surface of the water on to 
the course again. 
Three Hat Stories 

The briefest consideration of such 
odd happening's on the links will show 
that it is not only what is done to the 
ball that makes the situation strange, 
but what the ball does to other things. 
I remember, for instance, that Mr. 
Elwes when playing his approach to 
the third hole at St. Andrews felt most 
mightily uncomfortable as he saw his 
ball making straight for a lady who 
was crossing the links at the time, and 
was much relieved when he saw that 
after it had apparently hit her on the 
head she did not fall—the extraordi- 
nary truth being that it had become 
firmly impaled on her hatpin. 

Again, I recall how once that great 
golfer-soldier hero, the late Lieutenant 
F. G. Tait, was out playing at this 
very same St. Andrews when he drove 
a ball clean through a man’s hat with- 
out injuring a hair of the head of the 
owner. He paid five shillings compen- 
sation, and old Tom Morris remarked 
to him, “‘Ha, Master Freddie, ye may 
be verra thankful that it’s only a hat 
and no an oak coffin that ye ha’ to pay 
for!” Into the golfing diary of Mr. 
Tait there went that night the laconic 
entry, “Driving very poor. Put a ball 
through a man’s hat and had to pay 
5S. 

One more hat story. When I was 
playing the game in Canada last year, 
Mr. George Lyon, the Canadian Cham- 
pion many times over, told me a tale 
of how once on the Rosedale course at 
Toronto the man with whom he was 
matched made a fine strong brassey 
shot right in the direction of a stranger 
-on the links, and there seemed death in 
that ball until the very instant when it 
came into the stranger’s zone. Then 


and held it in two fingers at the back 
of his head, while he scratched that 
head—as people do—with the remain- 
ing fingers. Along came the ball at 
full whizz for the head and found the 
hat a good buffer, though it nearly 
stripped the crown from the brim. 


Artificial Eccentricities 

In these freak happenings on the 
links the situations are provoked by 
natural and not artificial circum- 
stances; there is nothing really curious 
about such extraordinary golf as is 
sometimes played for wagers, such as 
that in which a man undertakes to play 
a ball over miles of country in a cer- 
tain number of strokes, or that of 
another who will golf to the top of 
Arthur’s Seat overlooking Edinburgh, 
or of a third who will play his ball 
through miles of the streets of Pitts- 
burg. In a certain way these affairs 
are interesting enough, but they are 
too artificial. If it comes to that, I 
myself, with the Town Clerk of one of 
the finest cities of the West for a rival, 
have played a ball from two miles from 
the base of one of the highest moun- 
ains in Wales to the top; but Provi- 
dence had nothing to do with that 
arrangement, and looking back upon it 
we feel less satisfied than we did at the 
moment of holeing out on the moun- 
tain top, well aware that a magistrate’s 
clerk and some ladies, who were in the 
plot, had hastened up the slope—and 
it was a slope—with a repast for the 


conquerors, embracing not merely 
chickens but champagne. 
I would rather have been the first 


golfer to drive a ball across the Vic- 
toria Falls on the Zambesi River, an 
honour which fell to the late Professor 
John Milne, the famous Seismologist. 
The same shot was made immediately 
afterwards by Professor Sims Wood- 
head. Why could they not have left it 
at that, instead of straining their good 
fortune by trying again and giving 
their balls to the river and the croco- 


diles? Those were good drives across 
the Zambesi, for it is a carry of 
160 yards over roaring, foaming 
water. 
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Two Historic Strokes 


There is one shot in past golf that is 
of al! others historic; but the circum- 
stances are too well-known to justify 
a full narrative of it here. That was 
the shot made by Mr. Tate in the final 
of his last championship at Prestwick 
when he was opposed to Mr. John Ball. 
While playing the seventeenth hole, 
the famous Alps, he had the misfor- 
tune to find his ball in the waterlogged 
bunker guarding the green. The crisis 
was a desperate one; if that hole were 
lost, then all was lost. Tate, great 
heart, waded in and played the water 
shot most perfectly, saving the situa- 
tion. He made the stroke as well as if 
the ball had been lying on the nicest 
grass, and it was a great stroke made 
by a very great player. But it is too 
often forgotten, when the story of that 
thrilling: deed is being told again, that 
Mr. Ball was in a predicament almost 
equally bad at the same time, and did a 
shot that was just as good. 

Another wonderful stroke that has 
established a permanent place for itself 
in the records was that made by Mr. 
C. H. Alison, now secretary of the 
Stoke Poges Club, who, when playing 
for Oxford in the inter-Varsity match 
of 1904, landed his ball on the top of 
the roof of the Woking clubhouse. To 
save his match, the issue of which was 
hanging in the balance, he got a step 
ladder, made his way to the roof, and 
played a most successful shot off it on 
to the green. 


The “ Dunch” Shot 


There has hardly ever been such a 
master of recovery shots with the nib- 
lick as the great five-times champion, 
James Braid, and not only has he 
brought into vogue a special niblick of 
his own design, but he originated a 
special shot with niblicks. The club 
he designed is much larger than an 
ordinary niblick; a really large and 
nearly round piece of iron it is, of great 
weight, which some _ people have 
likened unto a soup plate and others to 
a meat chopper. But when there is 
hard work to be done Braid’s niblick is 
the thing to do it with. 

The shot which he popularised for 
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special circumstances is what has come 
to be called the “‘dunch” shot, and it 
is one in which the maximum amount 
of force is employed to move the ball 
the minimum distance, and the smaller 
the distance the greater the force that 
is needed. That is paradoxical, but the 
explanation of the dunch and the cir- 
cumstances in which it is needed are 
these : 

The ball is lying closely up to some 
strong obstruction, particularly the 
face of a bunker, and the object is to 
vet it just out of that bunker and only 
just out on to the green which begins 
immediately at the other side. An 
ordinary niblick shot that would make 
a recovery might send the ball flying 
far away to the other side of the green 
and perhaps into more trouble. What 
Braid began to do, and what thou- 
sands of others do now, is to come 
smash down with the club with every 
grain of power that the man possesses 
several inches behind the ball, not 
touching it of course, and creating 
what Braid himself has called some- 
thing like an explosion underneath the 
ball. The result is that it is blown up- 
wards, as it were, and not very high 
or far, and it then just flops limply 
down on to the green close by. 


Spade Work by Braid 

I saw Braid himself play this shot to 
the most complete perfection in ideal 
circumstances for it, the last time he 
won an open championship at St. 
Andrews, and if there had been no such 
shot and he had not so played it, he 
might not have won that championship. 

He was placed in the most dreaded 
situation that is ever encountered on 
this course, that is to say his ball was 
lying in that horrid deep bunker on the 
left side of the seventeenth green. 
There was the narrow green adjoining 
and the road beyond; and what usually 
happens in such a case is that the man 
plays from the bunker to the road, 
then back to the bunker, then on the 
road again, and so goes on with in- 
creasing anger and despair. If Braid 
was to be champion, it was impera- 
tive he should do none of this, but 


should lump the ball out of the bunker 
_and deposit it by the hole which was so 
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close to it that you might almost see 
the bottom. Braid played the dunch 
shot as he has never played it better, 
and he saved himself. 

Braid for power with the niblick! I 
have seen him once at Prestwick in 
what seemed a most parlous difficulty. 
His ball had become entangled com- 
pletely in a little bush and the putting 
green was not far away. To nearly all 
others the situation would have been 
hopeless; Braid hesitated a moment, 
and then deciding that the ball could 
not be got out of the bush, determined 
to move both bush and ball in one 
stroke, and so he did, and with one 
great heaving blow deposited them 
both on the putting green! 


Off the Line 

Again it was when winning a cham- 
pionship at St. Andrews that Braid 
found himself in another very tight 
corner indeed. He was playing the six- 
teenth hole, the line to which runs 
parallel to the railway and close to it, 
and after being bunkered he struck his 
ball out of the sand on to the railway. 
At St. Andrews when you do this thing 
you must play the ball off the railway, 
and James climbed over the rails to 
do so. 

“When I got up to it,” says he, “I 
found it lying in .a_ horrible place, 
being tucked up against one of the 
iron chairs in which the rails rest. It 
was on the left-hand side of the right- 
hand rail, playing towards the hole, 
and the only crumb of comfort was 
that it was not on the other side of 
either of the rails. I took my niblick 
and tried to hook it out, but did not 
succeed, the ball moving only a few 
yards, and being in much the same 
position against the rail. With my 
fourth, however, I got it back on to 
the course.” James Braid won that 
Championship. 


” 
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What he does not tell us in this re- 
cital—perhaps in his concentration he 
did not know !—was that the signals 
were down and a train was steaming 
out from St. Andrews station in his 
direction. I saw that anyhow. 

Duncan in the Jungle 

A short time ago I witnessed one of 
the most remarkable recovery shots I 
have ever seen in my life, and it was 
made by that most brilliant of all 
young players of the time, George 
Duncan, in the final of the great 
autumn professional tournament at 
Walton Heath. It was at the seventh 
hole, and he had hooked out a long 
shot into the extremely wild country to 
the left of the green. This sort of 
place is sometimes calléd the “jungle ” 
and the “tiger country,” for it ap- 
pears, some say, as wild as anything 
could be in untrodden India or Africa 
-—a dense mass of bracken, ferns and 
growths of various wiry kinds. To the 
bottom of these the ball descended, as 
balls will do. Holes were very valu- 
able to Duncan just at this stage of his 
most important match. He waded 
middle high into the jungle, caught a 
glimpse of his wayward ball and 
glanced at the flag, which might have 
been forty yards away, and to the ordi- 
nary player in such a plight might just 
as well have been forty miles. Then his 
niblick flashed in the sunlight, there 
was a crashing among the ferns, a 
speck of white in the air, and the next 
moment the ball lay at rest at the very 
edge of the hole. We drew long 
breaths and -sighed. 

Shots like that cannot be explained, 
and to golfers they are too wonderful 
even for admiration. They just hap- 
pen, and they happen through inspira- 
tion and the sublime instinct that the 
masters have. For inspiration and in- 
stinct there is no man better than 
George Duncan. 


HENRY LEACH. 
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a YLVIA!” 

The girl desisted for a 

moment from her efforts to 

find an elusive puncture in 
the bicycle-tyre over which she was 
bending, and looked up in surprise at 
the young man who was leaning so 
familiarly over her garden-gate. She 
recognised him as the identical young 
man who had stared at her so hard as 
he had passed her on the Downs the 
day before. 

““T beg your pardon ? ”’ she said, in 
tones not, perhaps, quite so icy as she 
felt his presumption demanded. The 
young man’s good looks were almost 
disconcerting. 

“ T want you, Sylvia,’”’ announced the 
young man, coming to his point with 
praiseworthy directness. 

“| think,” was the answer, ac- 
companied by a polite smile, “that 
you must have mistaken me _ for 
somebody else. My name is Agnes 
McKeena.”’ 

“ Sylvia,” persisted the young man, 
with a quiet air of finality. ‘“ You will 
always be Sylvia to me.” 

“Pardon me,” replied Miss McKeena, 
rising to her feet, and speaking very dis- 
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tinctly and very coldly ; “‘ I shall not be 
Sylvia to you—ever.”’ 

For sole answer the young man leapt 
lightly over the wall and came close to 
her. “I love you,’ he announced 
briefly. 

Miss McKeena drew back in some 
alarm. In the course of her twenty-one 
years of life she had had a tolerably 
large amount of love made to her, one 
way and another, but there was some- 
thing unfamiliar in the methods of this 
impetuous stranger. The suspicion as- 
sailed her that all was not well with him 
mentally. Poetic geniuses have to con- 
tend with a good deal of that sort of 
thing. Laurence Stonhold—the young 
man—happened to be a poetic genius. 
More of this painful matter anon. 

““T mean it,’”’ Laurence went on, as 
Miss McKeena, unable to think of any- 
thing suitable to say, remained silent. 
“T fell in love with you the very minute 
that I first set eyes upon you yesterday.”’ 

“You had no business to take such a 
liberty,” was Miss McKeena’s indignant 


rejoinder. ‘‘We hadn't been intro- 
duced.”’ 
“Come on to the Downs,” com- 


manded Laurence, ignoring her reproof. 
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H O W A Pr OF: 
‘“‘T want to tell you all about my love 
for you.” 

Why she obeyed him Miss McKeena 
did not know. She had been as care- 
fully brought up as any retired colonel’s 
daughter in England. By all the rules 
of her life she should have ordered the 
impertinent young man imperiously 
from her presence and bidden him never 
to dare to speak to her again: but, 
somehow, she didn’t. Genius has that 
quality. It exacts our obedience, even 
when we do not understand it. Be- 
wildered, scarcely knowing what she did 
—much less why she did it—Miss 
McKeena went with that very sudden 
young man out of the garden-gate and 
up the path that led to the summit of 
the Downs. 

Jt is unfortunate that a good steno- 
grapher, pencil and note-book in hand, 
was not hidden somewhere within ear- 
shot during the progress of that hurri- 
cane wooing. Most of it was entirely 
incomprehensible to Miss McKeena. 
She was just vaguely sensible of the 
pleasant fact that an extremely good- 
looking young man was telling her that 
he adored her, in language more ardent 
and more complicated than any which 
she had ever heard from a young man 
before. 

The effect was very much like that 
which would be produced upon a person 
of naturally good taste but entirely 
ignorant of the technique of Art, when 
confronted for the first time by, say, 
the Mona Lisa. The tout ensemble of 
Laurence’s passionate wooing was pleas- 
ing: the details were quite beyond Miss 
McKeena’s powers to appreciate. She 
found herself being swept along by a 
torrent of words, her capacity for 
resistance lulled by their gratifying 
miurmur. 

When, however, Laurence let fall the 
word “‘ Marriage ’’ Miss McKeena woke 
up with a start. Things became real 
once more. The practical asserted it- 
self. The merely decorative ceased for 
the moment to be. 

‘“ Marriage ?”’ she echoed, her eyes 
opening to their widest. ‘‘ My dear 
boy, am I to understand that you are 
proposing to me ? ” 

“Why, of course!” laughed Laur- 
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ence in reply. ‘‘ Do you think I could 
live without you ? ” 

A subtle change seemed to come over 
the situation. 

Up till then Miss McKeena had had a 
feeling, not quite comfortable, that he 
was the master, she the slave, listening 
obediently for the lightest word that 
fell from his lips. Now, without her be- 
ing able to understand exactly why, the 
whole aspect of matters had altered. 
The young man before her had become 
a business proposition which she must 
consider in a business-like way. 

“WillIl marry you? ’”’ She regarded 
Laurence with a pensive eye. ‘‘ Come, 
that’s rather a large question. It wants 
thinking over.” 

“Thinking over?” The young man 
seemed scarcely able to understand. 
“Haven't you admitted that you love 
me?” 

“Oh, yes; I love you—there’s not 
much doubt about that,” admitted Miss 
McKeena readily enough. ‘“‘ The ques- 
tion is—can we afford to marry for love? 
My people can’t give me a farthing, 
you know. And you—what are you?” 

“A poet, of course.” From the 
casual tone of his reply one might have 
supposed that there was practically no 
other career open to a young man. 

“Oh.”” Miss McKeena sounded just 
a little doubtful. ‘‘ There’s not much 
money in poetry, is there ? ”’ 

Laurence stared at her. ‘‘ Money? 
Money ?”’ he echoed vaguely. ‘‘ What 
do we want with money ? Shall we not 
have each other ? ” 

“Yes, of course,” agreed Miss 
McKeena, in an indulgent tone, as 
though she had been addressing a small 
and not too intelligent child. ‘‘ We 
shall have each other all right—but— 
as we aren't cannibals—we can’t live on 
each other, can we ? ”’ 

“To love is to live,” replied the poet 
quietly. There was a faint note of re- 
proof in his voice. It pained him to 
think that one so adorable as his Sylvia 
could harbour a thought which even 
bordered upon the mercenary. 

Five minutes earlier in their conversa- 
tion Miss McKeena would. probably 
have received his remark in acquiescent 
silence, or, at most, she might have 
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murmured a dreamy, “‘ Yes, yes, dar- 
ling ’’ and waited for more; but she 
was not in that frame of mind now. 
“Stop talking poetry,’’ she requested, 
with some impatience. ‘‘ And _ let’s 
talk sense. If I haven’t any money, 
and you don’t make any, how are our 
bills to be paid when we are married ? ”’ 
She had decided that her future 
happiness depended absolutely upon 
being married to this delicious boy ; her 
whole being yearned for him ; she could 
not imagine existence without his con- 
tinual presence by her side. But she 
had been brought up on very sensible 
and practical lines. 
“Our bills ?”’ 
vague as ever. 
Miss McKeena was as patient with 
him as though she had been a con- 
scientious governess and he a backward 
child. Indeed, she proceeded to apply 
the methods of the kindergarten. She 
rose to her feet and stood before him. 
‘Do you like this dress ? ’’ she inquired 
abruptly, but confidently. She had not 
the least misgiving as to what his reply 
would be. Few girls were more often 
asked for the address of their dress- 
maker than she. 
“Your dress ? ’’ Laurence murmured 
dreamily. ? Tome it is 


Laurence was as 


“Ts it a dress ? 
rather a rose-tinted cloud wafted about 
you by the jealous gods to vcil your 
loveliness from mortal eyes.”’ 

A faint blush tinged Miss McKeena’s 
cheek. Laurence’s metaphor struck her 
as perhaps a thought rich in places. 


“It cost fifteen guineas,” she an- 
nounced quietly. 
Laurence received the information 


without emotion. 

‘“T shall want several dresses in a 
year at fifteen guineas or more, if I’m 
to be fit to be seen.” Miss McKeena 
looked at him obliquely to see what 
effect this further announcement would 
produce. 

“Of course you will!” assented 
Laurence enthusiastically. “And a 
beautiful dwelling: and beautiful ob- 
jects everywhere about you!” 

“Quite so,” agreed Miss McKeena 
readily. ‘‘ The question is—how are 
they to be paid for ? ”’ 

Laurence’s gesture was vague. It 
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seemed to signify a steadfast trust in the 
existence of a kindly Providence. 

“ But, my dearest boy, we must try 
to be practical,” insisted Miss McKeena. 
‘“‘T feel that I shall be intensely happy 
with you: but of course I must have 
everything that I want.’’ 

“Why, of course !”’ 

“It is the man’s privilege to supply 
the woman he loves with everything 
that she wants. Don't you do any- 
thing but write poetry ? ’ 

“Of course not. One cannot.” 

“T see. That's rather awkward.” 
Miss McKeena pondered a moment. 
“Do people pay you for your verses ? ’ 

“Why should they ?”’ He was look- 
ing at her in astonishment. ‘ One 
might as well expect them to pay me for 
being alive. Poetry is the expression of 
life for me.”’ 

Miss McKeena sat silent for a little 
while, wrapped in thought. She had 
never met a poet before—much less 
been practically engaged to one. Poets, 
if this was a fair sample, struck her 
as a class whose outlook on life took 
some comprehension. When she spoke 
again, it was to put another question : 
“What sort of poetry do you write, 
dear ?”’ 

Laurence thought for a moment be- 
fore replying. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “ to a 
poet every thought has the particular 
form in which it can be best expressed ; 
so a true poet must needs be at home in 
all. But one has preferences, of course. 
I think that my personal thoughts ex- 
press themselves most frequently in 
lyrics.”’ 

“Lyrics!”’ Miss McKeena caught 
at the word with the avidity of a sost 
foreigner who, having listened wearily 
for a long time to the babel of an alien 
tongue, hears suddenly the welcome 
accents of his own language. ‘“‘ Do you 
really write lyrics—good ones ? ”’ 

“ Of course.’’ Poets have no vanity. 
They know. 

“Oh, then everything is going to 
come right after all!” cried Miss 
McKeena excitedly. ‘‘ I must take you 
to see Uncle Urban at once. You're 
the very man he’s looking for. Only 
the other day I heard him saying that 
there was a fortune waiting for the man 
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“The trouble is,” said Uncle Urban, “that we're stuck up for good lyrics for this noo show that I’m 


whipping on at the Frivoodle.” 


who could turn out the sort of stuff he 
wants !”’ 

In her relief at seeing a way out of the 
backwater into which her matrimonial 
affairs had seemed to be drifting, Miss 
McKeena flung her arms round Laur- 
ence’s neck. It ‘vas some time before 
order was restored sufficiently for him 
to ask who the mysterious Uncle Urban 
might be. 

Miss McKeena’s eyes opened wide at 
the question. ‘‘ You’ve never heard of 
Uncle Urban McKeena—the biggest 
producer of musical comedy in Eng- 
land? ’’ She gasped incredulously. 

Laurence smiled and shook his head. 

Miss McKeena was astounded. ‘“‘Why 
—his name is a household word amongst 
theatre-goers. I'll take you up to 
town to-morrow and introduce you to 
him. He’d do a lot for me. I’m his 
favourite niece.”’ 

Poets have this advantage over 
creatures of humbler clay: when they 
fall in love they have an outlet for their 
feelings—a source of relief denied to 
those who are unfamiliar with the 
intricacies of metre and rhyme. A 

66* 
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mere stockbroker, arriving home with 
his bosom charged with emotions simi- 
lar to those which were thrilling Laur- 
ence to the very roots of his being, would 
probably have passed a poor night. 
Very likely the stockbroker’s interest in 
his dinner would have been but languid. 
Not so with our poet. 

Febrile symptoms may have been 
present, but they interfered not at all 
with Laurence’s appetite. After a 
hearty dinner he retired to his study, 
where, in the space of one short hourand 
a half, he expressed his somewhat com- 
plicated feelings in twenty-four lines of 
exquisite verse which will live, probably, 
so long as there is an English language. 
Who has not read ‘“‘The Roses’ ? What 
lover of poetry has not stored that 
priceless lyrical treasure within his 
memory and longed, enviously, for but 
one faintest touch of the genius that 
gave it to the world ? 

When, later in the evening, Laurence 
read ‘‘ The Roses ’”’ to his mother, the 
poor lady, at its conclusion, burst into 
tears. But they were tears of joy. “I 
knew it!” she cried triumphantly, 
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when she had at last mastered her 
emotion sufficiently to be able to speak. 
‘“T have always said that when Love 
came your powers would break from the 
bonds which shackled them and clamber 
bravely to Olympus’ topmost peak ! ”’ 

Mrs. Stonhold was rather good at that 
sort of dialogue. It had taken her a 
very long time to acquire the knack, but 
she had laboured manfully—feeling it to 
be the duty of a conscientious mother 
who happens to have a son who is a re- 
cognised poetic genius to talk to him in 
appropriate language. 

For there were no two opinions about 
it. Laurence Stonhold was a poetic 
genius. Luckily, he had private means 
—small, but adequate for a bachelor 
with inexpensive tastes—so it did not 
much matter. Otherwise things might 
have gone hardly with him; for 
Laurence’s genius, you must know, ran 
in the direction of Deathless Verse, and 
Deathless Verse has, from the financial 
point of view, much in common with 
Virtue. Perhaps that accounts for the 
comparative scarcity of both. 

Amongst the “ High-Brows,”’ Laur- 
ence was known familiarly as The Hope. 
Those of that select coterie who conde- 
scended to lay down the law in the more 
scholarly of the Reviews as to what was, 
and what was not, worthy of commen- 
dation, dealt in a spirit of excitement 
with Laurence’s occasional—very occa- 
sional—appearances in print. In 
Laurence they professed to see the new 
singer who was to place English poetry 
again upon its once proud pinnacle. 
A second Keats, one of them called him : 
and the others found no fault with the 
description. 

Up to date, however, Laurence’s 
contributions to literature, though 
superlative in quality, had been slender 
in quantity. Almost invariably the 
glowing critiques of his pieces closed 
with some such remark as, ‘“‘ We look 
forward eagerly to the day when Mr. 
Stonhold will select a larger canvas on 
which to paint those wonderful word- 
pictures in which he so far excels all 
other poets of the day,” etc. etc. What 
it all came to was that Laurence was ex- 
pected to do Big Things, but had not yet 
done them. All that he needed was the 
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necessary stimulus to spur him on to 
the magnum opus of which he was so 
obviously capable. This, his fond 
mother confidently anticipated, would 
be supplied by Love—Love with a 
capital L. Love would be the making 
of her boy. 

Mrs. Stonhold had a romantic nature. 


“Walk right in, Mr. Stronghold ; 
vurry pleased to meet you,”” was Uncle 
Urban’s genial greeting when Laurence, 
shepherded by Agnes, called on the 
morrow at the theatre. 

Uncle Urban was not an American, 
but, for some reason best known to him- 
self, it pleased him to affect what he 
imagined to be an American accent and 
the American forms of expression, Also, 
like all really great men, he nevef got 
the names of his fellow-men aright. 
George, to Uncle Urban, was always 
Peter. 

“My little niece tells me that you 
write lyrics, Mr. Strongbow,’ Uncle 
Urban went on, without showing any 
evidence of a desire to hear his visitor’s 
views on the weather. ‘‘ Well, I tell 
you straight—I believe in talking 
straight—see that motto on my wall 
there ?’”’ He pointed to a large card 
hung over the mantelpiece which said, 
‘“ToCallers. Every minute of my time 
is worth money to me if it isn’t to you.”’ 
“Now, I’m a man of vurry few words. 
I believe in coming to the point right 
away now—quick. And my point is 
this, sir. If you can give me the sorter 
lyrics I want, it’s up to you to name 
your own price and Urban McKeena 
will do the rest. I make myself quite 
clear, do I?” 

The bewildered young poet could only 
turn feebly towards his Sylvia for en- 
lightenment. Miss McKeena_ smiled 
and nodded to him reassuringly, imply- 
ing by her air that Laurence need not 
consider himself called upon at present 
to contribute to the debate. Indeed, 
before he had any time to reply to Uncle 
Urban’s question (which, incidentally, 
was purely rhetorical) the man of vurry 
few words was off again: 


“The trouble on this ranch, Mr. 


Strongbox, is that we’re stuck up for 
good lyrics for this noo show that I’m 
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whipping on at the Frivoodle. High- 
class, it’s going to be ; vurry high-class, 
indeed, I may say. Consequently, the 
lyrics must refine—if you follow what I 
mean. Now, all the fellers who can do 
that class of stuff seem to be written 
right out. I’ve had to scrap ’em and 
that’s a fact. As for the fellers who 
think they’ve got the goods I want,— 
gee!’’ He held up his hands wearily. 
‘“T’m having them shown downstairs at 
the rate of three a minute. So we’re up 
against it, as youmay say. That being 
so—if you can give us what we want— 
well! ’’ Uncle Urban’s gesture and 
expression implied that in that happy 
event Laurence might walk right into 
the Bank of England and help himself 
to anything that he fancied. ‘‘ Got any 
stuff with you—just to give me an idea 
of your style?” 

Miss McKeena thought it time to take 
a hand. “ Tell Uncle that one that 
you made upafter seeing me, Laurence,”’ 
she prompted. ‘‘ I think he’d like that 
bit about the roses climbing up to my 
window with a message. I forget 
exactly how it goes ; but you know the 
one I mean.” 

Before Laurence could begin, Uncle 
Urban broke in, with an approving wag 
of the head. “‘ Say, I like that idea ! 
That’s fine! Just fit the balcony scene 
in the second act! And I'll tell you 
what!” He strode about the room, 
his eyes luminous with a big idea. 
“We'll have an electric inside every one 
of those blamed roses, and then—when 
we get to the second repeat of the re- 
frain—black out—lights on inside the 
roses—and there’s a picture that’ll tear 
the place down! Man—it’s fine! It’s 
great! Not another word! That 
lyric’s mine!” 

“But you haven’t heard it yet, 
Laurence ventured mildly to remind 
him. ‘ 

‘““ No—not heard it,’”’ admitted Uncle 
Urban, a trifle impatient at the raising 
of these pedantic points. ‘‘ But I’ve 
got the idea. I can see it. It’s big. 
Still, you might say it, perhaps, to me.”’ 

And then, while Uncle Urban’s mind 
wandered off to electrical effects, chorus- 
movements, bits of illustrative business 
and all the other devices with which the 
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astute producer of musical comedy seeks 
to distract the attention of an audience 
from the actual matter in hand, Laur- 
ence proceeded to declaim “ The Roses,” 
that purest gem of poetry, vibrant with 
passion and aglow in every line of it 
with the ethereal beauty that genius 
alone can impart. . 

‘“H’m—not bad. Not so bad,” was 
Uncle Urban’s comment at the con- 
clusion of the recital. ‘“‘ Lacks punch a 
little in places, but that don’t matter. 
’Tisn’t the words that’ll make a song of 
this class go. It’s the idea ; and that’s 
all right. So are the effects. Those 
electrics inside the roses are the biggest 
notion I’ve had in years. And we'll 
get a real snorting good tune stuck on to 
it. That'll carry it through.” 


“Old Tiddleypush has weighed in 
with that tune,’ was Uncle Urban’s 
cheery greeting when, a week later, 
Laurence called at the theatre in 
obedience to a summons from the great 
man. ‘‘And it’s a Real Snorter. 
Listen to this.’”” Uncle Urban sat down 
at the piano and, from a sheet of manu- 
script music before him, laboriously 
picked out a melody which struck 
Laurence as one of the finest efforts in 
musical mnemonics that he had ever 
heard. 

‘““ Something like a tune, that,’’ was 
Uncle Urban’s enthusiastic comment at 
the conclusion of his efforts. 

It was something like several tunes, 
to Laurence’s mind ; but he forebore to 
say so. 

“ The only trouble about it,’’ went on 
Uncle Urban, glancing at a typewritten 
copy of Laurence’s poem, which was 
pinned on to the music, “ is that your 
words don’t fit it in places. I'll have to 
get you toalter the lyric here and there.”’ 

Laurence stared, wondering if his ears 
had deceived him. ‘ Alter my lyric!” 
he gasped. 

“Yes, there’s too many words in the 
refrain part,’’ explained Uncle Urban, 
ignorant of the havoc which he was 
causing in the poetic bosom. ‘“ They 
don’t fit the melody a little bit.” 

“Then you'd better have the melody 
altered,” said Laurence, doing his best 
to keep calm. 
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“No, no! We don’t want that 
melody touched !”’ cried Uncle Urban, 
alarmed at the very idea of such a thing. 
“That melody is enormous. One of 
the biggest things I’ve heard ever—and 
I’m some judge, though I say it myself. 
Not a note of it wants altering. It’s the 
words that aren’t quite right. Twist ’em 
round a bit—like a good fellow; it 
won't take you five minutes.”’ 

“ T’ll see you damned first ! ’”’ shouted 
Laurence, his face crimson with rage. 
The very suggestion made his blood 
boil. His poem he knew to be perfect. 
To have altered a line—a word, even— 
would have been to mar a masterpiece. 

Uncle Urban shrugged his shoulders. 
“ Very well—have it your own way,” he 
said indifferently. ‘‘ I shall have to get 
someone else to write me some words, 
that’s all. Mind you,” he added—for 
Uncle Urban was a kind-hearted man, 
always ready to give the benefit of his 
experience to those younger than him- 
self—‘‘ you’re a fool. There’s a hat- 
ful of money for you in that song, if 
you'll only have the sense to do what’s 
wanted toit. It'll sell like hot cakes— 
if I know anything—and you'll be on 
half-royalties with the composer.”’ 

Laurence, impatient of this sordid 
babble, stamped out of the managerial 
presence without deigning to reply. 
What were hatfuls of money to him, if 
they were to be the price of an offence 
against his Muse ? 

To his consternation Miss McKeena’s 
attitude when, later, in a voice that 
shook with indignation, he related to 
her the projected vandalism of her 
uncle, was entirely unsympathetic. 

“IT think you were very silly indeed,”’ 
was her disturbing comment upon the 
dreadful story. ‘‘I had no idea you 
were so_ self-opinionated, Laurence. 
Surely you don’t think you know better 
than Uncle Urban ? ”’ 

““But—he wanted me to alter my 
poem!’ stuttered Laurence, aghast 
that his adored one should fail to com- 
prehend the enormity of her uncle’s 
offence. 

“ Well—if it doesn’t fit the music— 
what’s the use of it to him ? ” asked the 
practical-minded young woman. 

“ But—don’t you understand, .. . 
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‘“‘ All I understand,” interrupted Miss 
McKeena coldly, “is that though you 
profess that you love me and want to 
marry me ; 

“Tdo! Ido!” 

““ So you say ; and yet, when a chance 
like this comes along, to make as Uncle 
Urban says—and he knows—a hatful of 
money—probably enough for us to 
marry on—you won’t alter a few words 
which don’t in the least matter really. 
In other words—you put something else 
before me.” 

“ But, my dearest darling, I live for 
you! Nothing in the world matters 
but you !”’ 

He crushed her to him. 

‘“Then you will make those altera- 
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tions ? ’’ cooed Miss McKeena, looking 
up into his face. ‘‘ For my sake,” she 
pleaded. Miss McKeena—like all really 


nice girls—knew just when to coax and 
just when to bully. 

For the space of a full minute Laur- 
ence wrestled in silence with his artistic 
conscience. If he had not been looking 
into his Sylvia’s grey eyes all the while, 
if her delicious lips had not been flutter- 
ing on his, if her soft arms had not been 
about his neck, Conscience might have 
had a chance. As things were, Con- 
science hadn’t. ‘‘ Yes—for your sake, 
I will do it,’ murmured Laurence in a 
broken voice. ‘‘ It shall be the sacrifice 
that I lay upon the altar of our love.” 


Uncle Urban was right. 

The snorting tune—a deplorable ar- 
rangement in waltz-time, so _ slippy- 
sloppy and simple that the meanest 
intelligence could, at a first hearing, 
grasp it in its entirety and leave the 
theatre humming it—made the song-hit 
of “‘ The Belle of Barcelona.’”’ The 
words would no doubt have made an 
equally deep impression if anyone could 
have heard them. At all events, they 
did no harm. ‘“ The Rose-waltz,’’ as 
Uncle Urban re-christened the song, 
swept over England like a tidal wave ; 
then it overwhelmed the Continent. 
Leaping the Atlantic, it paralysed 
America. Then the Antipodes got it. 
The uttermost Hebrides learned to 
hum it. 

Coming to the baser side of the 
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matter, the song sold by the million ; 
and on each copy sold Laurence received 
a royalty of twopence. Twopences—if 
you leave your bank to take care of 
them—havea habit of becoming pounds; 
which, of course, takecareof themselves. 

The result of only six months’ sales 
placed Laurence in a position which, 
even to a young woman so eminently 
sensible as Miss McKeena, seemed a 
satisfactory foundation for a very happy 
marriage. 

Yes ; as Mrs. Stonhold had foreseen, 
the coming of Love effectually broke 
the bonds which had shackled the poetic 
powers of her gifted son. Had Love 
never come to Laurence Stonhold he 
would have remained, in all probability, 
a singer whose songs, exquisite as they 
were, reached the ears only of the Select 
Few. Instead of that, his name is to- 
day known and honoured wherever the 
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English language is sung. Well does he 
deserve the title—conferred upon him 
by his publishers (the most enterprising 
advertisers in the musical world)—of 
the Song-King. 

Perhaps Laurence’s work has lost a 
little of its old delicacy ; possibly his 
appeal is more direct—less allusive— 
than it used to be; but there can be no 
doubt that he has reached the Great 
Heart of the people as that G. H. has 
never been reached before. 

By the courtesy of his publishers we 
are privileged to quote a few lines from 
his latest and greatest work, which will 
assuredly, within a month of its publica- 
tion, be sung the whole world over : 





“When you’re looking with the eyes of 
Love— 
The skies are always blue above ! 
And the birds are always singing, 
And the joy-bells ever ringing— 
When you're looking with the eyes of Love!” 


C. H. Bovi.t. 
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KITCHENER : 
CHARACTERISTIC 
SNAPSHOTS. 


“He would be the first to 
deny that there was any finer 
quality in his nature than is to 
be found in the generality of 
young Anglo-Saxon soldiers. 
But he was subjected to a 
noviciate which has produced 
many of the world’s finest 
souls. He was led forth into 
the wilderness.” 


See the article beginning on 
the next page. 
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A Study of the Personality of Earl Kitchener 
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7} HOUGH it 
is seldom 
that the 
true  pro- 
portionsof 
a man’s 
greatness 
are appre- 
ciable by 
his own 
country- 
men and 
contemporaries, it often possible 
to anticipate the verdict of history by 
that of more detached foreign observers. 
In the case of Earl Kitchener the 
opinion of Westerns and Orientals 
alike has very definitely pointed to 
him as the greatest Englishman of his 
era, 


Mom . 





is 


Man not open 
to Impression 


A 


When Kitchener visited Manchuria 
and Japan upon the expiration of his 
command in India, the Japanese laid 
themselves out to impress him with 
various exhibitions of their military 


power, of which they were very 
reasonably proud. But the most im- 
posing pageant in the world, its 


pomps and vanities, are as nothing in 
Kitchener’s eyes. His hosts viewed 
his silence, his expressionless immo- 
bility, if with disappointment, at least 
with profound respect. It was, in fact, 
like their own ideal of impenetrable 
reserve, and, as a Far Eastern friend 
who was in Kitchener’s entourage 
informed me, Kitchener is regarded 
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by the Japanese to-day as the greatest 
European they have ever seen. 
Incidentally, my object here is to 


suggest a newer and more accurate 
estimate of Lord Kitchener’s _ per- 
sonality. None could be more interest- 


ing, if only for the fact that there has 
been no other modern soldier or 
statesman whose preparation for the 
work awaiting him has provided such 
an example of reversion to the ancient 
methods of Providence in the fashioning 
of its heroes—from the days of Moses 
onwards—amidst the wastes and soli- 
tudes of Nature. 


he Evidence of 


“ Reserve Force” 


There is a common factor in the 
character of great men which an cld 
writer has described as “ reserve force 
acting directly by presence without 
means.” “It is a sort of familiar 
genius,” he says, “ by whose impulses 
its possessors are swayed, but whose 
commands they cannot impart. Such 
men are often solitary, or, if they chance 
to be social, do not need society but 
can entertain themselves very well 
alone. What others effect by talent 
or by eloquence such men accomplish 
by some magnetism.” 

When the history of Lord Kitchener 
comes to be written, surely no more 
fitting words could be found to describe 
him. It was said of Lord Chatham 
that there was something finer in the 
man than anything he said. So with 
Lord Kitchener there is a_ strange 
innate power which has always found 
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expression, not in words, but in achieve- 
ment, and in the production of achieve- 
ment in others. 


From 
“Silly Suffolk” 

Irishmen like to claim Lord Kitchener 
as a countrymen of theirs on the 
ground that he was born at Guns- 
borough Villa, County Kerry, on June 
24th, 1850. But although his father, 
Colonel Henry Horatio Kitchener, had 
migrated to Ireland from Leicestershire 
two years before the birth of his son 
Herbert, the family is East Anglian, 
and in the little Suffolk village of 
Lakenheath there are records of the 
Kitcheners going back to two hundred 
years ago, when Thomas Kitchener and 
his wife Abigail came thither from 
Hampshire in the reign of the third 
William. 

His mother’s family, the Chevalliers 
of Aspall, in the same old eastern 
county, have possessed Aspall Hall 
for over two centuries, and it was in 
recognition of his mother’s family 
home that Kitchener associated in 
his title the name of the little East 
Anglian village with that of Khar- 
toum. 

Ireland has given many great soldiers 
to the Empire—notably Lord Roberts 
—but “‘silly’’ Suffolk produced the 
stock from which sprang Earl Kitchener 
of Khartoum and Aspall. 


“A Shy, Self- 


contained Boy” 

As a boy he seems to have impressed 
observers in different ways. An old 
friend of the family describes him as a 
“manly, active and _ spirited little 
fellow who could not keep quiet, and 
consequently, like all boys of his kind, 
used to get into scrapes, but had 
great luck in getting out of them.” 
Another says ‘“‘he was a smart, 
intelligent, growing-up lad, promising 
to be a smart young fellow”; while 
a third remembers him as ™ quiet and 
taciturn, good at books, but taking a 
bad place in outdoor games and 
gymnastics.” To a fourth he was 
“a shy, self-contained boy, who early 
showed a talent for figures.” 
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K.’s friends of his famous days will 
readily recognise these early sprouts 
of his later qualities. 


H's First Scent 
of Powder 

They soon bore fruit in an eagerness 
for any useful experience which crossed 
his path. Thus even before he entered 
the Army in 1871 he had had a taste 
of actual war. While still a Woolwich 
cadet he was staying during a vacation 
with his father in Brittany, for the 
Irish estates had been sold. France’s 
last desperate struggle against the 
German hosts was being fought out 
by brave but ill-organised armies of 
hastily-raised levies, Young Kitchener 
offered his services to the French, was 
accepted, and fought under General 
Chanzy in the operations around Le 
Mans. It was to be remembered 
afterwards when he and Captain Mar- 
chand gallantly drank to one another 
on the Nile at Fashoda. 


Son of the 
. Wilderness 

But we need not go out of our way 
to seek for early germs of K.’s after 
greatness. He would be the first to 
deny that there was any finer quality 
in his nature than is to be found in 
the generality of young Anglo-Saxon 
soldiers. 

But he was subjected toa noviciate 
which has produced many of the world’s 
finest souls. He was led forth into 
the wilderness. He did not adopt 
a raiment of camel’s hair or a menu of 
locusts and wild honey, but the strong 
reflective elements in his nature, the 
self-sufficing, self-reliant were developed 
and hardened into wondrous temper 
in the free atmosphere and vast lonely 
spaces of the deserts. 


he Tale of 
a Telegram 
It was characteristic of so uncon- 
ventional a nature that his first step 
to fortune and greatness was a piece 
of indiscipline. He was on leave in 
Alexandria on the eve of the famous 
bombardment, and knowing that a 
telegram recalling him to Cyprus was 














on 


imminent he arranged with a friendly 
press-man to delay its reaching his 
hands until the weekly boat to Cyprus 
had gone. Lieutenant Kitchener with 
his, at that time, unrivalled knowledge 
of the natives and their language, 
was, of course, a welcome find for any 
commander like Lord Wolseley, com- 
mitted to operations in a comparatively 
unknown country. Accordingly his 
services were retained, and from that 
moment his future was assured. 


He Wanders Garbed 

as an Arab 

There followed twelve months’ un- 
remitting labour, broken only by a 
journey to Sinai, and then, as an 
Intelligence Officer, he disappeared into 
the desert to the south. His nature 
had become fully responsive and 
attuned to the voice of the wilderness, 
and it was a call he could not resist. 
For two years he wandered from Cairo 
to Abu Hamed, from Berber to the 
Red Sea. 

The Arab whose language he spoke 
and whose garb he wore met him 
sometimes in far-away villages, in 
crowded bazaars, or in desert 
Living the life of the native, he talked 
trade and commerce with cross-legged 
Arab merchants between puffs of his 
chibouk, or Soudanese politics with 
3isbareen Sheikhs by palm-shaded 
wells in the Lybian deserts. And all 
the time he was absorbing that vast 
store of information and knowledge 
which in due season, after fifteen long 
years, was to materialise in the regenera- 
tion of the Soudan. 


Kitchener's 
Way 

Genial, affable, kindly, and fond of 
a joke at ordinary times, when hard 
work or fighting is afoot he freezes 
into an uncompromising — severity. 
Hence the constant triumph of his 
subordinates over apparently _ in- 
superable difficulties. 

Once, in a blazing Soudan summer, a 
young officer on a desert post, to whom 
an order had been sent, was down 
with a touch of sunstroke. It was a 
direct contravention of K.’s regulations, 
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for every one of his officers had to be 
fit and ready to march in K.’s invariable 
half-an-hour in any direction. One 
of K.’s staff thoughtlessly pleaded the 
young officer’s physical incapacity. 
‘““Sunstroke!”’ replied K. ‘“‘ What the 
devil does he mean by having sun- 
stroke ? Send him down to Cairo at 
once.”’ 

As this was K.’s invariable sentence 
of professional death, the staff-officer 
hurriedly wired to his friend a warning 
that he was under a delusion and was 
quite well. The order was somehow 
carried out, and nothing more was 
heard of the matter. 


The only Man who 
ever “Talked Back” 

Only one man is ever known to 
have given back-talk to Kitchener 
in the matter of an order. When 
at the most critical stage of the long 
advance towards Khartoum the all- 
important desert railway was being 
pushed into the gleaming wastes of 
rock and sand beyond Wady Halfa, 
K. one day made a sudden descent 
upon the officer in charge of the work 
and strongly objected to some method 
of construction. 

It might well have silenced some men. 
But the young, and at that time 
unknown, soldier of French-Canadian 
extraction, Percy Girouard, looked 
calmly into the eyes of the dreaded 
chief and replied deliberately : ‘‘ Look 
here, sir, am I working this job or 
are you?”’ Kitchener laughed. ‘‘ Go 
on,’ he said. “ Do it your own way.” 
He knew his man and the qualities 
which gave him such faith in himself. 


K.* “ Must ” 


The following story affords an 
interesting comparison between K.’s 
way and that of other commanders. 
It occurred in South Africa. 

Lord Roberts, requiring some im- 
portant work to be carried out, sent 
for a senior officer and gave him his 
instructions. ‘‘ How soon do you think 
you can put it through?” inquired 
the kindly old chief, adding, ‘‘ I know 
you'll do the best you can.” “ T’ll 
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try to do it in a fortnight, sir,’’ was 
the reply. ‘“ Well, I know you'll do 
your best,” smiled Lord Roberts, 
as he bade the other good-bye. 

The visitor had no sooner got outside 
than he ran up against Lord Kitchener. 
“Well?” rapped out K., abruptly. 
“Oh, I’ve just seen the chief,”’ explained 
the officer, referring to the business 
in hand. ‘‘ How soon will you get 
it done?’”’ was the quick response. 
“ Well, I told him I would try and do 
it in a fortnight.” ‘‘ Now look here, 
Colonel,” replied K., “unless this 
is put through within a week we shall 
have to consider your return home.” 
The work was done. 

H's Choice of 
ools 

No man was ever so independent 
of his entourage. His office stationery 
consisted of a bundle of telegraph forms 
in his helmet and a pencil in his pocket. 
It was said of him that his chief of 
the staff in South Africa had nothing 
to do but to smoke his pipe, and that 
if an earthquake had swallowed up the 
whole of his staff he probably would 
not have noticed it. 

Yet none knew better than he how 
much of his success was due to his 
wise choice of the tools he used, and 
in their choice he was adamant to all 
suggestions from without. 

Upon this implacable son of the 
deserts the jobbery and _backstair 
influences of civilised communities 
never made a moment’s impression. 
But woman will often rush in where 
man fears to tread. 

“"That awful 
Woman!” 

It happened in the days of his 
Sirdarship at Cairo that a lady of 
considerable social influence but little 
discretion resolved in the _ interests 
of a young soldier to make a direct 
appeal to K. himself. She besought 
a personal interview. The Sirdar 
excused himself. Nothing daunted, 
the lady presented herself at K.’s 
official quarters at a time which usually 
claimed his attendance in the daily 
routine of business. K. posted an 
officer on guard with strict injunctions. 
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Twice the would-be intruder was 
induced by this look-out man to believe 
the Sirdar had escaped her. Accord- 
ingly she timed her next visit for a 
more promising hour. The watchman 
again stood in the breach. ‘‘ How dare 
you tell me he is not here!” she 
gasped. ‘‘ You shall not stop me.” 
And before the surprised officer could 
muster sufficient resolution to bar the 
way the enemy had rushed the position 
with a wild rustle of silk petticoats 
and parasol at the charge. 

Down the passage went the attack, 
and with unerring instinct into a room 
at the end. Here, lo and _ behold, 
was a tall man engaged in some 
ablutions and garbed in a deshabille 
of shirt and nether garments’ who, 
with the genius of the great general 
that he was, at once took cover behind 
a table and a couple of chairs. The 
avenger of Gordon afterwards acknow- 
ledged that but for the furniture 
zareba he must have been lost. 

But help was at hand, and by a 
series of masterly operations the siege 
was raised. It was, perhaps, the 
closest shave the great chief has ever 
had, and long after, when reference 
was made to this terrible adventure, 
K. would observe with uplifted hands 
and eyes, “ That awful woman ! ” 


Koech- 
Nohr ” 

The most splendid monument to 
Kitchener’s exceptional greatness, both 
as a statesman and soldier, will always 
be his present labours for the peoples 
of Egypt and the Soudan. 

Spoken of reverently as “ El Lord ” 
or “ Kooch-Nohr,” he is regarded by 
the masses of the people almost as a 
semi-divinity, such as were Seti and 
Rameses by the Egyptians of old. 
For the races of the Soudan he is a 
far greater one than the old Mahdi. 
The immense driving power of his 
strength of character and tireless indus- 
trv is forcing a succession of far-reaching 
reforms through hitherto insuperable 
obstacles, conquering the deserts and 
bringing well-being and happiness to 
vast and increasing populations. 

T. H. Manners Howe. 
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By G. D. 


EAN, an emplové of the secret 
y pio} 
police, stood among the crowd 


of hurrying people near the 
Banque de France. He was in 
outward appearance like any other 


ragged boy of the street who spends 
his afternoons searching for cigarette- 
ends and squabbling with other raga- 
muffins. In the evening the gamin 
turns into a camelot and sells news- 
papers on the Boulevards. If the 
papers contain sensational news it is 
the hour of his triumph, the hour that 
makes up for all the shortcomings of 
the day. 

Nevertheless, Jean considered himself 
vastly superior to the ragged brother- 
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hood. He was, after all, only wearing 
a disguise, he told himself, but it had 
its drawbacks, and with a troubled ges- 


ture he straightened his threadbare 
coat. For Loulou was approaching, as 


mignonne as ever. Yet as she drew 
near Jean noticed an anxious look in 
her baby blue eyes, and her curls were 
ruffed. He was in the bad graces 
of her mother, Mme. Pecotin, who con- 
sidered him quite a lost character, a 
worthless fellow. On that account he 
saw Loulou very rarely; the trouble 
must be grave indeed that brought her 
to him through the crowded streets, 
alone, 

She did not greet him in her usual 
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impulsive fashion. Instead, with her 
fingers knotting and twisting the folds 
of her cloak, she looked up into his 
eyes, a perplexed expression on her 
face. “Jean,” she said at last, “you 
are a policeman, an agent?” 

“Not exactly,” he answered doubt- 
fully, “I do not stand at the crossings 
of the busy streets in uniform with a 
white scroll in my hand. I do not 
chase pickpockets. I am,” he added 
proudly, “above a policeman.” 

“Then, surely, Monsieur your mas- 
ter is a policeman?” she queried with a 
note of anxiety in her voice. 

“Wherefore? He cannot be below 
me, Loulou; you are young, do not ask 
questions about such matters. Petit 
nigaud! How can you understand! ” 

“Eh bien, you are lying, I know he 
is a policeman,” she retorted angrily. 
Then her voice broke a little, ‘I am in 
such trouble! And you, Jean, the 
only one who could help, are unkind 
and laugh at me.” 

Jean looked puzzled and_ stroked 
what should have been the beginnings 
of a moustache. How could Loulou’s 
trouble have any connection with a 
policeman, he wondered. At the same 
time changing his superior manner he 
said penitently : “Forgive me, I am an 
idiot, a blockhead, a——” 

“Listen,” she interrupted impa- 
tiently, “it is like this. We often go 
to see-old Mme. Pijaut, but when we 
arrive there Maman always talks with 
Monsieur her son, the pork merchant. 
He hates me, he is cross, he is savage 
and I hate his red face. (To be sure 
Mme. Pijaut his mother, is kind.) 
Alas! Yesterday, old Jacques, the cob- 
bler,—you know Jacques ?—he lives in 
a room below us and grows horrid 
green frogs in a cage for sale-- 
Jacques says to me, ‘ Mile. Loulou, 
you keep your eyes open when you go 
to the house of Mme. Pijaut? ’ 

“* Why, yes,’” I answer. 

“Then he sticks out his hunch and 
makes a grimace and clacks his 
tongue. ‘ That fat merchant of pork 
wants to marry your mother! Be care- 
ful, ma mie, he would not make a good 
father.’ ” 

“I grow angry, I run away, but that 
evening I ask Maman—‘Is it not 
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wicked to have two husbands though 
one is dead?’ And she flies into a pas- 
sion, she strikes me. Then I am sent 
to bed though it is only six o’clock. 
. . . Ah, Maman is always angry now, 
Jean, and everything is horrid, Jean, 
everything but you.” 

He had never heard such words of 
affection from Loulou before. The 
threadbare coat was forgotten, and 
straightening his short, rather stunted 
figure, he blushed furiously. He 
couldn’t exactly tell why, but he felt 
the hot glow on his cheek. Jean was 
sixteen now. 

“IT will do anything you ask,” he 
cried. 

“Hush ! it is a very little thing,” she 
said, “though it will make all the 
world of difference to me.”’ Loulou was 
fourteen, and in comparison just as 
much a woman as Jean was a man. 

“I know Monsieur your master is 
a policeman,” she reiterated with em- 
phasis in her voice. “And a policeman 
can do anything he likes. Jean, ma 
petite grenouille,” her voice grew low 
and coaxing as she used her nickname 
for him, “will you ask Monsieur to 
command that Pijaut, that merchant of 
pork, not to marry Maman? ” 

“Pouf!—a mere bagatelle!” ex- 
claimed Jean-sarcastically. ‘Is there 
anything else you would like to ask for 
as well? Why not tell me to catch the 
moon with my teeth? It is as easy. 
Nom d’un Nom! Monsieur would take 
me by the shoulders, push me through 
the door, and kick me down the stairs 
if I asked of him the impossibility you 
demand.” 

Loulou threw up her hands to 
Heaven with a tragic gesture, more elo- 
quent than tears, but she said nothing. 

Jean almost immediately regretted 
the harsh words he had uttered in the 
heat of the moment. 

“Perhaps you exaggerate, Loulou,” 
he continued gently in the strained 
silence; ‘old Jacques may be wander- 
ing in his mind. I do not believe Mme. 
Pecotin would marry again; she is too 
old, she must be thirty-five.” 

“Monsieur is a policeman,” reitera- 
ted Loulou for the third time in a chok- 
ing voice, “he could do it as easily as 
he could bend his little finger straight.” 
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At this moment her companion ran 
from her side and opened the door of a 
pale blue motor car that had pulled up 
beside the pavement. A tall gentleman 
with a fair moustache stepped out of it. 
He took no notice of Jean whatever, 
but, havirg cast a nervous look 
around, entered the bank. 

“That is M. le Deputé; I wished to 
see him closely,” said Jean as he re- 
joined the girl. He almost added that 
he had been waiting for three hours in 
order to see M. le Deputé enter the 
bank; but he caught his tongue be- 
tween his teeth, as we all have to do at 
times, and at the expense of the 
tongue kept silent. 

Loulou meanwhile had reconsidered 
the situation. “Mme. Pijaut will be 
visiting my mother to-night, Jean. 
They will send me to bed. You can 
listen at the keyhole of our room and 
judge for yourself if my words are not 
true. Now I must be going, or Maman 
will be angry again.” 

“Au revoir. I shall be there to- 
night at the keyhole, never fear,” said 
the other carelessly. 

And Jean, with the sad and dis- 
illusioned face of Loulou still in his 
mind, went his way to report to his 
chief that M. le Deputé had entered the 
Banque de France at a certain hour, 
with a certain expression on his face, 
with certain clothes on his back; but vi 
the message to be delivered to his 
master he said not one word. 


II. 

The days were lengthening, certainly, 
and the lamps in the streets had not yet 
been lit when crooked old Mme. Pijaut, 
followed by her big red-faced son, 
entered the house in which lodged the 
lady who was perhaps to be her 
future daughter-in-law. The stairs 
were dusky enough, and Mme. Pijaut 
as she groaned and wheezed, alter- 
nately abusing her son and, her rheu- 
matic old bones, stumbled several 
times on the steep steps. The top 
landing being even more dusky, the 
old lady called down a visitation of the 
saints on Mme. Pecotin and decided to 
turn back. Fortunately, at the moment 
of this decision the hostess appeared 
with a light that set the shadows 
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dancing and the rats chasing in the 
dark corners. It was well that the 
frame of M. le charcutier was broad 
and portly, and his mother now much 
irritated, in need of soothing, other- 
wise the sharp eyes of Mme. Pecotin 
would have discovered a little huddled 
mass, something larger than a rat, in 
the darkest corner. Though, to be 
sure, rats were of a prodigious size au 
cinquiéme. 

The room into which the three 
entered was cosy and bright. On a 
table stood a precious bottle of mus- 
cadel, and the hostess and her visitors 
sat gravely down beside it. Jean, al- 
ready at his post at the keyhole, could, 
by a tremendous squint, just perceive 
them. Fortunately, there was no oil 
or dirt in the hole. Loulou had seen to 
that when she stole the key in the after- 
noon and wore it in her stocking till 
bedtime, while her mother searched in 
vain for it. 

Not till a glass-and-a-half of musca- 
del had warmed her heart did the 
groaning and wheezing of old Mére 
Pijaut cease, and the other two, who 
were plainly impatient, could proceed 
to business. They spoke in a low voice, 
for Loulou slept in the next room. The 
words of Pijaut were loudest and the 
listener at the keyhole heard dis- 
tinctly. ‘You had better send her to 
that convent at which your aunt is 
the Mother Superior, and then when 
she is old enough she can be a nun or 
go out and work. For you know, ma 
chére, I will have no brats that are not 
my own sprawling about my shop.” 

“You were always selfish, Gille, 
from the very first day you sold pork,” 
grumbled his old mother. “She might 
be useful to you later and serve behind 
the counter.” 

“And run messages for you,” he 
sneered. 

Mme. Pecotin, who was fidgeting in 
her chair, rose and walked to the door 
opening into the room in which Lou- 
lou slept. A sound of soft breathing 
came from it. She listened and sighed, 
then, closing it, came back to her seat. 
Like the growl of a dog over puppies 
were the tones of her voice—so low and 
fierce. 


“TI can’t give her up. She’s been 
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with me all through the bad times, 
when we hadn’t a bit or sup to eat and 
and nowhere to lie . . . and yet she 
never complained. If that aunt of mine 
got hold of her she would make her 
scrub floors, draw water, wash up the 
filth of the house all the livelong day. 
She would make her pretty hands and 
face as red and raw as uncooked meat, 
she would steal her pink cheeks, she 
would steal her curls——” Mme. 
Pecotin paused from lack of breath. 

“Vian!” said Gille Pijaut, rising and 
snapping his fingers with the deter- 
mined air of one who sweeps away all 
objections, ‘I swear I’ll never be your 
husband, Marie Rose, if you bring that 
brat with you. There’s my last word.” 

The door rattled as if it too shared 
the emotion of the scene, as no doubt 
someone behind it did. 

M. le charcutier stalked up and 
down, and though he owned a shop of 
salt meat, round which there hangs no 
halo of romance, yet, truly, he cut a 
splendid figure. 

There was silence. The woman 
would not raise her eyes to the splendid 
figure, but looked at her workworn 
fingers and then at the red, unwinking 
eye of the stove, in which, perhaps, she 
saw a face no longer young, and 
labour, only labour, before her. Years 
of it, with the power for doing ever 
growing weaker! She lifted her head, 
and her face that had never been beauti- 
ful was really ugly now. 

“Gille, I'll give up the child,” she 
said, and the tones of her voice were 
low and sullen, like the growl of a dog 
whose puppies have been taken to be 
drowned. All the rickety old stairs 
outside were set creaking again; there 
was a loud scurrying of rats, a step on 
the landing, a loud knocking at the 
door. 

“Tt is about time you were reason- 
able, Marie Rose,” said Pijaut self- 
complacently. ‘‘ Don’t stir, that knock 
is for me, a message I was expecting, 
no doubt. I shall be back in a minute.” 


And he hurriedly left the room. 

Now Jean had realised long ago that 
nature had not given him two ears in 
order that he should use only one. With 
one ear and sometimes an eye at the 
keyhole he had been as much interested 
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in the proceedings as anyone. He had 
marvelled at the blowing and wheezing 
of old Mére Pijaut, he had shuddered 
with repulsion at the ultimatum of M. 
Pijaut, he had felt the full horror of the 
situation when Mme. Pecotin had given 
up Loulou of the blue eyes and black 
curls for this sausage of a man, and 
yet, all the time, his other ear was 
listening attentively. He heard some- 
one mount the first flight of stairs and 
pause. The step was a man’s; a second 
flight creaked under it, a third flight, a 
fourth—it was actually ascending the 
fifth. 

Jean had just time to hear the reply 
of Mme. Pecotin and to slip away into 
that darkest and farthest corner of all. 
The evening had drawn in and the sky- 
light only cut one pale hole in the sur- 
rounding night; Jean could barely dis- 
tinguish the shadowy outline of a tall 
figure near the door. 

M. Pijaut when he came out from the 
room greeted his visitor with great 
deference. ‘If Monsieur would be so 
good as to step over here it would be 
wiser, as there is a woman in the room 
who might listen,” he whispered, lead- 
ing the stranger to the corner in which 
Jean was crouching. 

It was a moment of suspense, but the 
latter kept perfectly still as only he who 
has once been a guttersnipe and slept 
in a doorway with an agent not a yard 
away knows how. 

The stranger seemed annoyed. 
“Faugh, it revolts me! Is there no 
other way of escape? To be shut up in 
a barrel like one of your hams and 
labelled ‘ salt meat,’ and sent posting 
to Sarrebourg in a goods train with 
the prospect of being suffocated on 
the journey, is not inviting, you'll 
allow. Imagine yourself in one of 
them, my worthy Pijaut. But, in any 
case, you would burst the hoops.” 

“Monsieur,” whispered the other 
sharply, “you wish to leave Paris with- 
out the knowledge of the authorities. 
In these days the secret police are wide 
awake. I take upon myself a great 
risk though the sum of money you offer 
me is large. It is for you to give me 
an answer now, on the spot, if you will 
go. The barrel will have the necessary 
ventilation. I shall accompany it as 
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far as Sarrebourg and there release 
you.” 

Jean became exceedingly interested; 
he almost forgot the danger he was in 
from discovery and stirred a little. 

The stranger started uneasily. “Are 
you sure no one is listening there, in 
the corner? ”’ 

“Only rats,” laughed 
“There is nothing to fear. 
vert is not there to catch them. 

“Le chat vert!” Jean had a vague 
recollection of having heard the phrase 
before though he could not remember 
where. It did not matter. The impor- 
tant fact for him was this mention of 
the secret police. Monsieur, his chief, 
directed a branch of it. 

The two men now moved away from 
the corner and stood whispering by the 
stairs. ‘‘A demain, Monsieur” “A 
demain—till to-morrow ” were the only 
words it was possible to hear, no 
names being mentioned. The stranger 
began to descend. M. Pijaut did not 
move from his position at the head of 
the stairway. He was evidently listen- 
ing to the heavy footfall that sounded 
fainter and fainter from the lower 
flights. At last the stairs groaned and 
tortured no more. <A door slammed, 
and Pijaut turned slowly. 

He did most things slowly; he was a 
ponderous man. “I’m quite right 
about that child, she’ll be growing up 
and she’ll begin to meddle with my 
little concerns. Though my dealings 
may be as crooked as old Mére Pijaut’s 
back, I’ll be able to bend that great, 
weak lump of a woman Pecotin to 
them. But the little hussy has too stiff 
a mouth. There’d be war, she for the 
mother always.”’ Thus muttering, the 
big man returned to the women waiting 
for him. 

Jean rose from his crouching posi- 
tion; it.was now safe to move. But 
when he reached the street, darkness 
had fallen. In vain he searched the net- 
work of little alleys near the Rue Du 
Pavé. The unknown gentleman had 
almost five minutes’ start. It was too 
much. 

“Allons donc, comme tu es béte,— 
what a fool you are,” muttered Jean, 
and gave up his hunt for the stranger 
with a regretful sigh. 


Pijaut. 
Le chat 
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Ill. 

It had been a gala night at the opera 

a crush in the foyer, everywhere a 
blaze of colour and light. And now all 
Paris, at least all Paris that counted in 
the opinion of M. le Deputé, was 
awake, thoroughly awake, enjoying its 
one great hour of living, the grand 
climax, in the twenty-four. 

Leaving the foyer, M. le Deputé 
stepped into his pale blue car alone, 
and was driven rapidly in the direction 
of Montmartre. Having dismissed his 
chauffeur, he entered a café, a cosmo- 
politan café for the money-spenders 
who are of all races, all creeds or no 
creeds, who have as their one intro- 
duction—money. 

For the first time in six months M. 
le Deputé came there alone. He sat 
down at a favourite little table in the 
corner and stared straight in front of 
him in a preoccupied manner. It was 
not a place for meditation, but to-night 
he had come, as it were, to a pause in 
his life, and he was striving to call to 
memory the events of the last five wild 
years in Paris. It was here, in this place 
above all others, that he had sown his 
wild oats—alas, rather too thickly. 
Money was scarce and lenders charged 
a high percentage. He had fallen. 
He, a member of the government, had 
committed a crime, the worst of all, 
a crime against his country. M. le 
Deputé had stolen that very day a 
valuable document, the plans of an 
aeroplane that had really, this time, 
achieved automatic stability. A foreign 
state had offered him a large sum of 
money for it. The seemingly insuper- 
able difficulty lying in his way was his 
escape from France with the document. 
He dared not leave Paris openly; sus- 
picion would immediately fall upon 
him. He must leave it in a secret man- 
ner; that manner had now been finally 
arranged. To-morrow was fixed as the 
day of his departure from Paris forever. 

“The sooner I go the better,” he 
thought to himself. “In two days the 
little Green Cat will know the truth 
and then—houp la, then will be 
miauling, but the rat will be no longer 
in the cheese.” ‘“‘Le Chat Vert” was a 
name for the head of a branch of the 
secret police, the only man for whom 
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the thief had a wholesome respect; on 
this occasion, however, there was no 
doubt as to his having been tricked. 

M. le Deputé was not gay to-night. 
He loved this place, and at the moment 
its charm seemed to him greater than 
ever. Upon her habitués the Parisian 
café casts a nameless spell, more 
especially at such an hour. New York 
and Vienna may strive to imitate, and 
succeed perhaps in the externals, but 
in nothing else. It is the people who 
are lacking, the atmosphere of heart- 
less gaiety, of insouciance, of devil- 
may-care. The Tziganes were playing 
a mad waltz, but to-night they could 
not as of old set his spirit dancing 
furiously to the folly-laughing rhythm 
of life around him. M. le Deputé 
toyed absently with his glass of green 
liquor, gazing in front of him, and his 
face wore the expression of a man who 
says farewell for a long, long time. 

When the last languishing strains of 
music died away and there was almost 
silence, M. le Deputé rose with a sigh, 
and having paid for what he had not 
drunk, went out into the dawn. 

Daylight of a thick, dull kind was 
spreading everywhere, and M. le 
Deputé walked home past milk-women 
carrying heavy loads, past miserable 
creatures swabbing the pavements, 
past street hawkers, but half awake 
and yawning, down through the damp 
mists by the banks of the Seine. An 
elegant, fur-coated figure, strange in 
the harsh crude reality of the morning 
life ! 

He had said farewell for ever to that 
lurid spot of light deep in the heart of 
Paris. Save this city and this country 
the whole wide world lay open to him 
and yet nowhere would he find it again. 
And as he walked he muttered with a 
bitter smile, “Adieu, the night of a 
dream ! 

Night and the roof-tops are the cat’s 
demesne. With the coming of the 
light, the tame cats go home and strive 
to sleep by the cold stoves, the wild go 
to their dens in the backyard and also 
sleep. Yet here and there a stray one 
remains upon the roof-tops still awake, 
watching though not singing. And on 


the very dawn that M. le Deputé went 
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home to bed so late there was a certain 
Green Cat still awake, watching 
(though not singing) in his room near 
the roof-tops. 

A little old man of insignificant figure 
with a wonderful pair of green eyes 
that at times shone like the eyes of 
youth, and at times grew pale and dim 
like those of age, that had gleams and 
lights in them only seen in the eyes of 
cats! They were cat’s eyes after all. 
None could gainsay it who had once 
looked into them—green and sphinx- 
like, with light and shade playing on 
them, reflecting the humour within. He 
sat there now, this little man, thinking, 
with the dimness in his eyes and the 
grave grey dawn creeping in through 
the window. 

Someone knocked, and a short squat 
man entered. Then Monsieur avvo‘ce 
from his reverie. 

“ Bigraut,” he said, “you know that 


after learning how much M. Renné 
owed the bank I told you he would 


steal that document, the plans of the 
aeroplane? Eh bien, the theft oc- 
curred yesterday. I warned the 
Government, but they would not be- 
lieve me. Now I wish boldly to arrest 
this M. le Deputé who is called the 
friend of the people. Again the Govern- 
ment hold my hand. They say he will 
destroy the document if he is arrested. 
My friend, they are afraid of the scan- 
dal, their majority is shaky. They 
would have him watched and nothing 
more. Idiots! M. le Deputé will 
know immediately if he is watched. 
As a member of the Government he 
was able to learn the appearance of 
many of our staff. There is only one 
of whom I am certain he has no know- 
ledge—Jean. You remember, I picked 
him out of the gutter, Jean the raga- 
muffin, a marvel to watch, tenacious as 
an eel. I purpose to set this raga- 
muffin on M. le Deputé who may to-day 
try to escape from Paris. For he will 
not part with the document till he 
has passed the frontier and the money 
for it is handed over to him.” 

“Tt is madness, sir,” said the other 
sharply, “to set a boy on a man as 
cunning as any in Paris, a man who 
is running for his life, a man who in 
such a case has the sight and hearing 
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of two, a man who would give the 
young fool the slip at once.” 

“Exactly,” interrupted Monsieur, 
“a man with the sight and hearing of 
two, but a man who will not direct that 
wonderful sight and hearing on a 
stunted ragamuffin! No, no, he will 
reserve it for any other member of our 
staff that you in your wisdom might 
set to watch him. Mon vieux, if you 
had your way you would have the ser- 
vice like stagnant water with no fresh 
spring to clear it; you would never 
give the young generation a chance.” 

Jean had also passed a wakeful night, 
harassed by the thought of having to 
tell Loulou of the tragedy in prepara- 
tion for her. And the trouble went 
even deeper; he would never see her 
again. Deeper still, for she would be- 
lieve that he could have averted the 
catastrophe and she would leave him 
with reproaches and a bitter heart. 
Thought became almost unbearable 
and it was well for Jean that he re- 
ceived orders at dawn to watch M. le 
Deputé, to be his shadow the whole 
day through. For the ragamuffin, 
once at work, forgot all other things. 

M. le Deputé locked up his bachelor 
quarters and strolled in the direction 
of the Avenue du Bois humming a tune 
he had heard in the new opera the night 
before. He was anxious. His next 
movements were of a delicate nature, 
for he must learn if he was followed. 
Such work he had studied, it had been 
his hobby for some time, and he had 
learnt something of the workings of 
the secret police. 

In half an hour M. le Deputé was 
assured that no one had been set on 
him to watch. The document need not 
be destroyed. He was still free, free 
from those accursed dogs of the law. 
Ha! They might worry and snarl and 
hunt to-morrow, but to-day he was 
free, to-day he might go where he 
pleased. 

M. le Deputé, as he rang the bell of 
a house in a quiet empty street, 
gave one last glance down the road. 
There was only a ragged boy loitering 
on his side of the pavement—a strange 
place for a guttersnipe. Ah, he had 
followed him because of his cigarette; 
the boy had picked up the smoking end 
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lying in the gutter and proceeded to 
try and draw smoke from it. M. le 
Deputé felt he could be suspicious of 
anyone to-day. 

A rough-looking workman left the 
same house in the quiet street just as 
the last sunny hour of an April afternoon 
was drawing to a close. There was 
no one, not even a guttersnipe in the 
street, and the great dull houses looked 
trebly dull in the unsteady light. For 
the first time in his life M. le Deputé, 
the friend of the people, was wearing the 
clothes of the people, and he was not 
enjoying the change. But it was cer- 
tainly worth such a privation if he could 
reach the frontier to-morrow. He 
hurried his walk; he must leave this 
quarter of the rich as soon as possible, 
and he hastened down by-ways and nar- 
row streets where the dark shadows lay 
deepest and pedestrians were few. M. 
le Deputé knew his Paris. And the 
gamin who followed him (perhaps it was 
for another cigarette-end) had great 
difficulty in keeping him in sight and at 
the same time remaining unperceived. 
The gentleman had seen him once and 
the gentleman was evidently of a sus- 
picious nature. 

A skilful game Jean played that 
night; he knew he must not allow him- 
self to be seen again, and yet he must 
keep but a short distance between him- 
self and the man he followed. Unfor- 
tunately, M. le Deputé chose the more 
or less deserted streets and had a habit 
of looking back at queer moments. At 
last they came to a really poor quarter. 
Down the Rue Sabatiére, northward up 
the Rue Paradis, then southward again, 
to the left. 

“Zss,” Jean drew in his breath with 
a hiss; he was under the full light of a 
lamp—and M. le Deputé had looked 
back. The latter, however, continued 
his way at the same speed as if time 
were no precious thing to him. Jean 
became more careful and kept at a 
greater distance. - 

A heavy, rather drunken workman 
lurched up against M. le Deputé. 
“Trinques, mon camarade, un verre, a 
glass, just one to warm the heart.” 

Mon camarade refused the request 
and pushed the man into the gutter, 
where he remained. Having thus satis- 
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factorily disposed of him he turned 
swiftly into a lane. Jean waited a 
moment—the drunkard did not rise. 
Jean also turned into the lane—M. le 
Deputé had vanished. 

The lane was bordered by a row of 
tumble-down houses on one side and a 
long gloomy-looking warehouse on the 
other. It was really not a lane at all 
—a mere offshoot of the street—a blind 
alley swarming with ragged humanity. 

Jean enquired. “Yes, a tall work- 
man in a blouse might have passed— 
hundreds lived in those houses with 
their families.”” Others answered Jean 
rudely or not at all. They were all, 
even the children, too anxious, too busy, 
or too weary of life. He entered one of 
the houses. No one objected. Each 
room was occupied and each room was 
poor and bare. When he came out of 
the second house, Jean realised that it 
was not probable M. le Deputé would 
be in any of the others. And with it 
came the depressing thought that 
already five minutes had passed since 
M. le Deputé had vanished. He was 
probably half a mile away by this time, 
chuckling perhaps, at having given his 
pursuers the slip. 

At the opposite side of the street a 
carter was loading a waggon with bar- 
rels from the warehouse. Then a sen- 
tence came into the mind of Jean as a 
phrase spoken in the day comes into a 
dream at night :—‘‘To be shut up in a 
barrel like one of your hams and 
labelled ‘ salt meat ’ and sent posting to 
Sarrebourg.”’ Jean enquired as to the 
name of the owner of the warehouse. 

“Pijaut, a hard man,” was_ the 
answer. It sufficed as a description. 
And the searcher searched no more, 
but communicated his discovery to 
Monsieur his chief. 

A little man with green eyes left 


Paris the very same evening in a 
train bound for the frontier. And 
what was the sequel? Ah! That is 


always difficult to answer. Generally 
it is not discovered -at all and you are 
put off with the words “they married 
and lived happily ever after.” Asif such 
a thing were possible! Fortunately, in 
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this case there was no marriage at all, 
at least if there is any truth in the 
words of Mme. Pecotin. Loulou was 
behind the door and heard them all and 
surely she is to be believed. 

Jacques, the cordonnier, met Madame 
on the creaking stairs. The face of 
Madame was red, and the voice ot 
Madame was angry. She caught hold 
of Jacques’s sleeve. 


“M. Pijaut has behaved abomin- 
ably,” she said. “Have you heard 
he is arrested! He sold barrels of 


bad meat to the soldiers. So he con- 
fessed to me and he trembled all over. 
He is a coward; the law will punish him 
severely. He was in search of a wife, 
but he will never get any respectable 
woman to marry him now.” 

And for answer the old cobbler 
stuck out his hunch, made a grimace 
and clacked his tongue in a most 
offensive fashion. 

Was M. le Chat Vert successful? 
Someone must listen at the keyhole 
again. ; 

“And how did Messieurs, his col- 
leagues, like it?” asked Bigraut. “1 
don’t mean the return of the document, 
but the arrest of the minister. What 
scandal! ” 

“TI told them,” said Monsieur with 
half-closed eyelids, “that I had 
arrested a barrel of salt meat and that 
the Green Cat has a silent tongue and 
does not at nightfall howl from the 
roof-tops.”’ 

There is one point in the sequel that 
it is quite possible to believe even with- 
out the testimony of that veracious wit- 
ness, old Jacques the cobbler,—Loulou 
met Jean round the corner and assured 
him triumphantly that Monsieur was a 
policeman. Such being all the thanks 
he received,—but no, the baby blue 
eyes said something more. 

That night Mother Pecotin stood by 
the little bed in which Loulou’ dreamt 
delicious fancies—of Jean of course— 
and bending she murmured with her 
hard face softened, “Mon chou, mon 
petit rat, grdce & Dieu.” Not a tear 
fell; and the soft look faded, and the 
hard face hardened again. 


G. D. Cummins. 
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The 


Pall Mall Magazine 


beginning with the next (September) number, 
will be merged into “Nash’s Magazine,” the 
two publications thenceforth to be issued as one 
under the title of ““NASH’S—PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE.” 


The readers of the “ Pall Mall Magazine” 
do not need to be reminded of its splendid 
career and high literary achievements. 
Founded in 1893 by Mr. William Waldorf Astor, 
the “Pall Mall” has had a varied but interesting 
history. During the twenty-one years of its 
existence it has published more important 
contributions to English literature by more 
important authors than all the other British 
monthly magazines combined. 

The history of the “ Pall Mall Magazine” 
is the history of the best contemporary literature 
in these islands. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
George Meredith, W. E. Henley, Thomas 
Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, Conan Doyle, Hall 
Caine, Lady Brooke, Sir Walter Besant, 
W. B. Yeats, May Sinclair, John Davidson, 
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Anthony Hope, H. G. Wells, Bret Harte, 
Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, Arnold Bennett—the 


most distinguished literary men and women in 


the English speaking world—have made the 
“* Pall Mall’s” pages throb and sparkle and sing. 

Of “Nash’s Magazine,” the present reader 
may not be fully informed, and for his or her 
benefit we may be permitted to explain the 
present status of what is popularly known 
throughout the British Isles, the Continent and 
the Colonies as ‘“*Great Britain’s Greatest 
Magazine.” ‘Though the younger brother of 
the “Pall Mall Magazine, “Nashs” is a lusty 
five-year-old, remarkable for its rapid growth 
and widespread fame. The proud position in 
the magazine world held by “Nash’s” to-day 
has not been easily won, but won it has been, 
and some 1 30,000 keenly interested readers buy 
the magazine every month—buy it, read it and 
pass it on to others until its very covers are gone. 

There is no secret in “Nashs” 
It is a decidedly human product, edited for 
quite human and wide-awake people. ‘The 
foremost authors of the world are under contract 


popularity. 


to supply the readers of “ Nash's’ with the best 
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of their brain products ; the cleverest of living 
illustrators are pledged to illuminate its pages. 
In every field of literary and artistic endeavour 
“Nash's seeks only the superlative work of the 
superlative worker—only the finest of what 











genius can give and money buy. 


As a token of what otherwise might sound 


too boastful here are a few of “ Nashs 


i > 


con- 


tributors—those who have contributed in the 


past and those who will again give their best : 


Bernard Shaw 
Rudyard Kipling 

H. G. Wells 

Marie Corelli 

Jack London 

G. K. Chesterton 
Elinor Glyn 

Perceval Gibbon 

Rex Beach 

E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Lloyd George 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
Sir Hermann Weber 
Robt. W. Chambers 
Stephen Phillips 
Gouverneur Morris 
Geo. Randolph Chester 
Cosmo Hamilton 
Hilaire Belloc 
Leonard Merrick 
Compton Mackenzie 
Edgar Saltus 

Sydney Brooks 


Hall Caine 

Lord Chas. Beresford 
Vance Thompson 
Elbert Hubbard 

Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 
Sir William Ramsay 
Anna Katharine Green 
Maurice Maeterlinck 
Thomas Hardy 

Israel Zangwill 

Booth Tarkington 
Upton Sinclair 

Owen Oliver 

J. J. Bell 

A. E. W. Mason 
Rupert Hughes, 

Bruno Lessing 

Edwin Markham 

Lord Haldane 

Arthur Reeve 

Angela Morgan 
Stanley Naylor 
Duchess of Marlborough 
Lady Dorothy Walpole 
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If the list of noted authors is a brilliant one, 
that of “Nash's” artist contributors is equally 
brilliant, as the following few names attest : 


Dana Gibson André Castaigne 
Harrison Fisher Fortuno Matania 
Chandler Christy - Balfour Ker 
Montgomery Flagg Chas. A. Winter 
C. E. Chambers ° Leone Bracker 
G. Patrick Nelson H. C. Wall 
Frank Craig A. C. Forestier 
Will Dyson A. B. Wenzell 
Lejaren Hiller Cyrus Cuneo 

J. Alonzo Williams Walter Goldbeck 
Tom Peddie Frederic Villiers 


No reader of the “Pall Mall Magazine” 
need feel that its absorption by “* Nash’s” will 
do other than give the publication a more 
extended, more potent force and character. 
All that is best in both magazines will be - 


retained, but strengthened in‘ interest. 


Every reader of the “ Pall Mall Magazine” 
should in justice to himself or herself make 
sure to secure future issues of “‘ NASH’S— 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” There will 
be a large demand for the forthcoming 
(September) number, and it will be well to place 
an order at once with your newsagent. 


On sale everywhere Aug. 20th. Price 6d. per copy. 
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The WORD of BORGIA 


ISTRUSTING the object of 
this gathering to which so 
secretly he had been bidden, 
Messer Graziani ambushed a 

half-score of his men about the street 
below with orders to force their way into 
the house should he smash one of the 
windows as a signal. 

Therefore it was with a mind com- 
paratively at ease that he entered the 
long, low-ceilinged room where the con- 
spirators awaited him. Situated in the 
mezzanine, this room ran the entire 
width of that palace of the Lord Ranieri, 
near the Bridge of Augustus, in Rimini, 
which overlooked the street at one end 
and the River Marecchia at the other. 
It had an air of gloomy splendour : the 
walls were hung with sombre tapestries, 
the carpet was of darkest purple, and 
amid the sparse furniture there was a 
deal of ebony, looking the more funereal 
for its ivory inlays. It was lighted by 
an alabaster-globed lamp on the pon- 
derous overmantel, and by two silver 
candle-branches on the long table in 
mid-apartment. An enormous fire was 
roaring on the hearth, for it was abitterly 
cold night of January, and the snow lay 
thick upon the city. 

Graziani was cordially received by the 
Lord Ranieri—a portly, florid patrician 
of middle age—and conducted by him 
to the table about which the five remain- 
ing conspirators were seated. One of 
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these rose instantly to add to Ranieri’s 
own welcome of the condottiero. He 
was a tall and very stately gentleman, 
with a long, swarthy face that was ren- 
dered longer by a brown, pointed beard. 
He was dressed in black, but with a 
superlative elegance, and a medallion of 
brilliants blazed upon his breast. He 
was the Prince Sinibaldi, a nobleman of 
Venice, sent as an envoy by the Most 
Serene Republic to felicitate Cesare 


Borgia, Duke of Valentinois and Ro- 
magna, upon the recent conquest of 


Rimini. 

Now, this ambassador it was—and not 
Ranieri—who had bidden Graziani to 
that meeting. And it was this circum- 
stance that had awakened the suspicions 
of the young Borgian soldier—ever mis- 
trustful of all that came from Venice. 

Of the others—whose eight eyes were 
intent now upon Graziani’s face—three 
were gentlemen of Rimini, men of little 
account to the condottiero; but the 
fourth—a slight, untidy fellow, with a 
ghastly hollow-cheeked face, and lank 
hair that was faded to the colour of 
ashes—he knew for a Roman named 
Gino d’Agnolo, and his presence went 
to swell the soldier’s mistrust. The 
fellow had but one hand—his left— 
which was as gnarled and yellow as a 
hen’s foot. The other he had left in 
Rome together with his tongue, having 
been deprived of both by order of Cesare 
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Borgia, whom he had defamed. His Graziani turned to the Lord Ranieri, 
hatred of the Borgias and his virulence who had flung himself between the 
had been terrific; and they remained soldier and the door. ‘‘ My lord,” said 
unabated by his punishment, though. he, “I came hither in _ friendliness, 


their expression was temporarily cur- 
tailed. 

His fierce eyes glared mistrustfully at 
Graziani as the officer took the seat that 
was offered him ; he opened his empty 
mouth to make a horrid, croaking 
sound, accompanying it by gestures to 
the Venetian. 

The Lord Ranieri resumed his seat at 
the table’s foot; at its head Prince 
Sinibaldi remained standing, and from 
the breast of his doublet, where two 
buttons were unfastened, he drew now a 
small ebony-and-ivory crucifix. “ When 
we shall have made known to you the 
reason for which we sought your pre- 
sence here to-night, Messer Graziani,”’ 
said he, “‘ it shall be yours to determine 
whether you will lend us your did in the 
undertaking that is afoot. Should you 
refuse, it shall be yours to depart as you 
have come. But first we must engage 
you by solemn oath that neither by word 
nor deed shall you divulge what may be 
revealed to you of our designs.” 

The Prince paused. Graziani reared 
his young head and looked slowly round 
the board. All eyes were upon him in- 
tently, alive with a mistrust and enmity 
that naught could efface but the oath 
required of him. 

Sinibaldi gently pushed the crucifix 
down the table towards him. “ First 
upon that sacred symbol of our Re- 
deemer .’ he was beginning, when 
Graziani pushed back his chair, and rose. 

He knew enough. Here was for cer- 
tain a conspiracy against the State or 
against the life of his lord, the Duke of 
Valentinois. It needed no more words 
to tell him that ; and he was no fool to 
bind himself by oath to a silence that 
must make him a party to the treason. 
“‘ Sirs,’ said he, “it is not my way to 
thrust myself blindly into any business 
and make oath upon matters that are 
unknown to me. Suffer me, therefore, 


to take my leave at once.” 

He stepped back from thetable, clearly 
intent upon departure ; and instantly 
all six were upon their feet and looking 
to their weapons. 


bidden to your house with no knowledge 
of what awaited me. I trust to your 
honour, my lord, to see that I depart in 
like case—in friendliness and with no 
knowledge of what is here toward. I 
would urge “4g 

A stealthy sound behind him made 
him turn, and Agnolo—who had crept 
up—leapt upon him, fierce as a rat, his 
dagger raised. The blade descended, 
and snapped upon the links of the shirt- 
of-mail the soldier wore beneath his 
quilted doublet. 

The next instant Graziani had caught 
up that wretched wisp of humanity by 
the breast, and had dashed him across 
the room. The mute hurtled into one 
of the conspirators who stood midway 
between the table and the window, 
threw the latter off his balance, so that in 
his turn he staggered against an ebony 
pedestal, and sent the marble cupid that 
had occupied it crashing through the 
casement into the street below. 

It was more than Graziani had in- 
tended, but no more than he could have 
desired. He observed the effect, smiled 
grimly, whipped out his blade, swung his 
cloak upon his left arm, and attempted 
to reach the door backwards. But 
his enemies closed about him to cut him 
down ; and when one sword had been 
shivered against his armoured body, the 
remaining sought to reach his head. 

He defended himself desperately, in- 
tent upon gaining time. If he could but 
hold out for a few moments, his men 
would be there in answer to the signal of 
the broken window. With that intent 
he backed before them until his shoulders 
touched the tapestried wall. There they 
pressed him hard, three swords at once, 
and he had no chance of further break- 
ing ground, no chance of lessening the 
number of his opponents, no chance of 
doing more than parry their blows until 
relief should come, and little chance of 
that. 

Suddenly Sinibaldi’s blade licked in 
and out again with lightning quick- 
ness in a feint, and was swung round to 
a cutting stroke at Graziani’s head. 








Over his shoulder the antient answered : ‘“‘ Were you Prince Lucifer, Envoy of Hell, you 
should still account for how my Captain came by his hurt” (page 1016). 
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Dazzled, Graziani was slow to the parry. 
He threw up his blade, but too late to do 
more than break the force of the blow as 
it descended. The edge, though some- 
what deflected, sh_re through his bonnet 
and laid his scalp open. 

He dropped his sword, slithered gently 
down the wall, and sat huddled at the 
foot of it, insensible, the blood stream- 
ing down over his face. Sinibaldi was 
for putting a dagger through the soldier’s 
windpipe and thus making quite sure 
of him, but he was suddenly checked by 
the horrible, vehement outcry of the 
mute, who had remained by the window, 
and by simultaneous blows upon the 
door below. 

For a long moment the conspirators 
stood at gaze, smitten with sudden 
terror, whilst the blows upon the door 
were repeated and loud voices sum- 
moned them to open. 

Ranieri swore thickly and horribly. 
“We are trapped! Betrayed!” 

Uproar followed, until the mute 
showed them the way out. He had 
crossed the room at arun, and nimble as 
a cat he had leapt upon a table under 
the window, that overlooked the river 
—from which the house rose sheer. He 
never stayed to open. The acquain- 
tance he had already made with Borgia 
justice quickened his terrors to the point 
of frenzy. He hurled himself bodily 
through, shivering the window and 
going down in a shower of broken glass 
to the black, icy waters below. 

Like sheep they followed him. One 
after another they took the leap. For- 
tunately for them the tide was flowing, 
and it bore them up towards the Bridge 
of Augustus, where they could effect a 
landing—all save Agnolo the mute, who 
was drowned, and Sifiibaldi, who re- 
mained behind. Like- Graziani, the 
Venetian too had come to that meeting 
with a shirt-of-mail under his doublet, 
and he had bethought him that this ar- 
mour must sink him. Soke had paused 
to doff it, vainly calling upon the others 
to wait for him. 

Ranieri had answered him, standing 
upon the table, ready for the leap. 
“Wait ?”’ he had echoed. ‘“ Are you 
mad? Is this a time to wait? Now 
more than ever must the thing be done, 
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or we are all dead men—and it must be 
done to-night, as was planned. Your 
then are at their post. Comeon, then!” 

And he went through the window, and 
into the water with a thudding splash. 
Like an echo of it came a crash from 
below to announce that the door had 
given way. Heavy steps thundered up 
the stairs. 

Sinibaldi, tearing still at the buttons 
of his doublet, sprang desperately for 
the window, and wondered a moment 
whether he should risk drowning. Then 
he remembered that, after all, as the 
envoy of Venice he was inviolable, a man 
upon whom no finger was to be laid 
without provoking the resentment of 
the Republic. He had nothing to fear 
where nothing could be proved against 
him. Not even Graziani could have 
said enough to imperil the sacred person 
of an envoy; and Graziani, he was 
assured, would never say anything again. 

So he sheathed his sword, and com- 
posed himself. 

The door burst open and Graziani’s 
men swarmed in, all ten of them, so 
furiously that they bore the prince 
backwards, and all but trampled on him. 
A grizzledantient, leading them, checked 
in mid-chamber and looked round, bewil 
dered until he espied his fallen captain 
huddled at the wall’s foot. He roared 
his anger at the sight, what time his men 
closed about the saturnine Venctian. 

With as great dignity as was possible 
to a man so circumstanced, Sinibaldi 
sought to hold them off. ‘You touch 
me at your peril,”’ he warned them. “ I 
am Prince Sinibaldi, the Envoy of 
Venice.” 

Over his shoulder the antient an- 
swered him : “‘ Were you Prince Lucifer, 
Envoy of Hell, you should still account 
for what. was doing here and how my 
captain came by his hurt. Make him 
fast !”’ 

Vainly did the Venetian storm, 
threaten and plead. They disarmed 
him, bound his wrists behind his back, 
and thrust him from the room, down the 
stairs and out into the snow-spread 
street. 

Four remained above with the antient, 
who, on his knees, was looking to his 
captain. And Graziani began to show 
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signs of life. With one hand he smeared 
away some of the blood from his face, 
and opened his eyes, dully to survey his 
antient. ‘‘ You were no more than in 
time, Barbo, ‘‘ said he, his voice hoarse 
and feeble. ‘“‘ Get you to my lord Duke. 
Tell him that here was some treason 
plotting—something that is to be done 
to-night—that will still be done by 
those who escaped. Bid his Magnifi- 
cence beware. Haste,man,I.. .” 

‘Their names! Their names, cap- 
tain!” cried the antient urgently. 

But it was as if by sheer will Graziani 
had kept a grip of his senses until he 
could utter his warning. That done, 
he relinquished the painful hold and 
slipped back into the peace and shadows 
of unconsciousness. 


In the Communal Palace of Rimini 
a great banquet was spread in honour 
of Cesare Borgia, the conqueror—the 
“Minister Divine Justitia ’’—who had 
delivered the State from the thraldom 
of Pandolfaccio, the hated Malatesta. 
Gathered there was great number of re- 
patriated fuorusciti—the nobles whom 
Pandolfaccio had exiled from his do- 
minions that he might strip them of their 
possessions. 

Jubilant, assured that Borgia justice 
would right the wrongs that had been 
done, these patricians gave free expres- 
sion to their high spirits. Present too 
were the ambassadors and envoys of 
several powers, sent to congratulate the 
Duke upon his latest conquest. But it 
was in vain that Cesare turned his beau- 
tiful hazel eyes this way and that in 
quest of Sinibaldi, the princely envoy 
of Venice. 

The Orator of the Most Serene Repub- 
lic, the smug and portly Capello, was in 
attendance, seated near the Duke; but 
the Envoy Extraordinary was nowhere 
to be seen; and Cesare, who missed 
nothing and left no riddles unsolved— 
particularly when they concerned a 
power so crafty and so hostile as that of 
Venice—was vexed to know the reason 
for this absence. It was the more re- 
markable in that Sinibaldi’s princess 

-a stately, blonde woman, whose 
stomacher was a scintillating cuirass of 
gems—-was seated on Cesare’s right 
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han, between the sober black of the 
President of the Council and the scarlet 
of the handsome Cardinal-legate. 

The young Duke lounged in his great 
chair, a tall, supple gentleman of some 
five-and-twenty years, resplendent in a 
close-fitting doublet of cloth-of-gold 
that was edged with miniver. His pale, 
beautiful face was thoughtful, and his 
tapering, jewelled fingers strayed ever 
and anon to the point of his tawny beard. 

The actual banquet touched its end, 
and the great hall, about three sides of 
which the tables were set, was being 
cleared by the seneschal. A comedy 
was about to be performed for the com- 
pany’s delectation. Tragedy, however 
—all unsuspected—was in preparation ; 
and the actor who suddenly stalked in 
to speak its prologue—thrusting aside 
the lackeys who would have hindered 
him—was Barbo, the antient of Grazi- 
ani’s company. 

“My lord!” he bellowed. ‘“‘ My lord 
Duke!” And his hands fiercely buffeted 
the grooms. “I tell you, fools, that I 
must speak instantly with his Highness.”’ 

The company had fallen silent, some 
startled by this intrusion, others won- 
dering might this be the opening of the 
comedy that impended. One or two 
rose to their feet. But it was Cesare 
who spoke, his voice crisp and metallic, 
bidding the man approach. “ What 
brings you thus?” quoth he, when 
Barbo stood before him. 

“Treason, my lord,’’ said the soldier, 
startling the company with that ugly 
word. 

Cesare signed to him to proceed, and 
the fellow plunged headlong into the 
speech he had prepared. ‘ Messer 
Graziani lies senseless with a_ broken 
head, else were he here in my place, 
Most Potent. By his command, we— 
ten men of his company—broke to-night 
into the palace of the Lord Ranieri, 
and 4 


“Stay!” the Duke interrupted him 
peremptorily. ‘‘We are too public 
here.”’ 


But that was not his real motive. 
The real motive was that at Barbo’s 
words Cesare’s keen ears had caught the 
sounds of a sudden gasp and rustle on 
his right. He had shot a glance in the 
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direction of the sound, to see that Sini- 
baldi’s lady had sunk back in her chair, 
her cheeks livid, her blue eyes staring 
with terror. 

In a flash his swift brain had laid fact 
to fact, and had found the solution of 
the riddle that had earlier puzzled him 
—the riddle of Sinibaldi’s absence. He 
knew now where Sinibaldi had been that 
night, though he had yet to learn what 
manner of treason the Prince had been 
engaged upon. 

He rose, and the company rose with 
him out of deference—all save Sini- 
baldi’s princess, who made the effort, 
but failed in it, as Cesare noted. He 
waved a hand to the feasters, smiling 
urbanely. “Sirs and ladies, it is my 
desire that you be not disturbed by 
this.”” He turned to the President of 
the Council: “If you, messer, will give 
me leave apart a moment with this 
fellow $3 

‘“ Assuredly, my lord, assuredly ! ”’ 
cried the President, flung into a sort of 
confusion by Cesare’s lordly deference. 
“This way, Magnificent—this closet 
here—you will be private so.” Stam- 
mering, fluttering, he stepped down the 
hall to throw open a side-door. Draw- 
ing back, he waved the Duke into a 
small ante-chamber. 

Cesare entered, followed by Barbo. 
The door closed upon them, and beyond 
it there broke forth a babble of excited 
voices, as the guests fell to discussing 
this interruption. 

Shortly now Barbo related the hap- 
penings of that night at Ranieri’s house, 
repeating what Graziani had bidden him 
and announcing that he held captive at 
least one of the conspirators—the Prince 
Sinibaldi. ‘‘ I trust that in this I have 
done nothing to deserve reproach, Mag- 
nificent,’’ the fellow added, with some 
hesitation. ‘“‘ His Excellency spoke of 
being an envoy of the Most Serene...” 

Cesare waved his doubts aside. “‘ You 
have done well,’”’ he cut in shortly. 
He turned, and strode the chamber’s 
length and back again, slowly, fingering 
his beard, his brow dark with thought. 
“You have no hint of the aim of the 
conspiracy ? Of what is this thing they 


are to attempt to-night ?”’ he asked. 
“None, my lord—alas ! ” 
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“Nor who were the men - that 
escaped ? ” 

“No, my lord, save that one of them 
would probably be the Lord Ranieri.” 

‘“ Aye—but the others.... And we 
do not even know how many there were.”’ 

Cesare checked. He remembered the 
Princess Sinibaldi. She knew. Her 
bearing had betrayed that knowledge. 
He smiled darkly. ‘ Desire the Prin- 
cess Sinibaldi to attend me here.”’ 

Barbo saluted, and withdrew. Soon 
the door opened again. Barbo ushered 
in the princess, and, at a sign from 
Cesare, vanished. 

The Venetian lady stood before 
Cesare, deathly pale, her bosom gal- 
loping. With the very courtliest grace 
his Highness waved her to a chair. She 
sank into it limply. She moistened her 
lips, her startled eyes upon the Duke’s 
face. 

He set his finger-tips upon the edge of 
the table, and leanedacross towards her. 
“TIT have sent for you, madonna,” he 
said, his tone the very gentlest, ‘ to 
afford you an opportunity of rescuing 
your husband’s neck from the hands of 
the strangler.”’ 

“OQ my God!” gasped the afflicted 
woman, and clutched her bosom with 
both hands. “‘I knew it! My heart 
had told me! ”’ 

“You alarm yourself without need,”’ 
he said, and no tone could have been 
more soothing and reassuring. ‘‘ Prince 
Sinibaldi is a prisoner below, awaiting 
my pleasure. But my pleasure, ma- 
donna, is your pleasure. I place his life 
in your hands.” 

She looked at him—looked up into 
that beautiful, smiling young face, into 
those hazel eyes that looked so gentle 
now—and cowered a moment, abjectly. 
Then her spirit rallied. He saw her 
stiffen, and if her voice shook there was 
defiance in her glance. ‘“‘ My lord is the 
accredited envoy of the Most Serene,” 
she said. ‘“‘ His person is inviolate. A 
hurt to him were a hurt to the Republic 
whose representative he is, and the Re- 
public is not slow to avenge herself. 
You dare not touch him! You dare 
not! You dare not.” Her voice grew 
strident. 


Smiling still, he bowed. ‘‘ I willleave 
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you happy, then, in that conviction,” 
said he, with a note of mockery so 
sinister that it broke her new-found 
spirit into shards, 

She staggered to her feet, a hand to 
her heart, her eyes dilating. ‘‘ My lord! 
My lord! A moment! Have pity!” 

He paused, his hand already upon 
the latch. ‘“‘ Pity, madonna, I have 
told you, lies with you. Your husband 
has been taken in treason. If—as I 
seem to see—you love him, and would 
not have him strangled this very night, 
it is yours to rescue him,”’ 

Wildly she scanned his face for some 
clue to his meaning. Thus in silence 
for a dozen heart-beats. Then, ‘“ What 

what do you require of me? ” 

Slowly he retraced his steps until he 
stood before her again. “ All that is 
known to you of this conspiracy in 
which he was taken.” 

She covered her face with her hands 
and moaned a little. She swayed a 
moment. He steadied her with gentle 
hands, and gently pressed her back into 
her chair. 

“It is true,” he explained, “ that | 
do not wish to embroil myself with the 
Most Serene. And so I seek to gain my 
ends by gentle measures. But—by the 
living God—if my gentle measures do 
not prevail with you, Prince Sinibaldi 
shall be squeezed dry upon the rack, and 
what is left of him shall be strangled 
afterwards—aye, though he were an 
envoy of the Empire itself. My name,” 
he ended, “‘ is Cesare Borgia. You may 
have heard of me.” 

Of his determination his words left 
her no slightest doubt; and she had 
heard of his ways, as he suggested. She 
looked into his eyes again, and caught 
avidly now at the straw he held out to 
her. ‘‘ You give me his life for this 
information ? ”’ she cried. 

“Tell me all you know of the treason 
that was plotting this night at Ranieri’s 
and I swear to you, by my honour and 
my hopes of heaven, that neither I nor 
man of mine shall hurt so much as a 
hair of Sinibaldi’s beard.” 

“ He may blame me 
faltering. 

Cesare’s eves gleamed. ‘“‘ He need 
never know,” said he insidiously. He 


.’ she began, 
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Reluctantly did he 
offer such a bargain. But it must be 
made. The matter was urgent. The 
blow—whatever its nature-—-was to be 
struck that very night ; so that time 
pressed. He must learn at once, and at 
all costs, how to elude and parry it. 

“You pledge me your word. . 
she began again. 

“ Already have I pledged it, madonna, 
and I do not forswear myself.”’ 

At last he drew from her the sum of 
her considerable knowledge. Last night 
the Lord Ranieri had visited her hus- 
band. Already had she suspected that 
Sinibaldi was plotting with this friend 
of the fallen Malatesta. So she had 
been spurred to listen; and she had 
overheard that it was against Cesare 
Borgia’s life that they conspired. 
Ranieri spoke of this banquet at the 
Communal. Cesare was to be escorted 
by torchlight back to the fortress of 
Sigismondo, where he was lodged, and 
that should be their opportunity. 

At some point on the road two cross- 
bowmen were to be posted, to shoot the 
Duke as he rode by. To make doubly 
sure of Cesare’s offering a fair mark, it 
was to be arranged that no mounted 
guards should hang upon his flank at 
this point ; the halkerdiers, being foot- 
men, would not signify, as the cross- 
bowmen could fire over their heads. To 
ensure this Sinibaldi proposed to seduce 
Graziani, whom he had some cause to 
believe disaffected. 

“ That was all I overheard, my lord,”’ 
she ended. 

“Enough, as God lives!” snorted 
Cesare, his eyes blazing. 

His countenance flung her into fresh 
terror. She rose in her agitation, and 
appealed to him to remember his 
plighted word. He put aside his wrath, 
as a man puts off a mask, and smiled. 
“Have no doubt,” said he. ‘‘ Neither 
[ nor man of mine shall lay a finger 
upon your husband. And now, madon- 
na, you were best away, I think. You 
are overwrought.”’ 

She confessed it, and professed her- 
self glad to depart. 

“ The prince shall follow you,” said 
Cesare, as he hurried her to the door. 
‘ But first we shall endeavour to make 


Was eager now. 
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She staggered to her feet. “‘My lord! A moment! 
Cesare Borgia paused, his hand already upon the latch. 


told you, lies with you” (page 1019), 


Be content,” he 


our peace with him. 
added, noting the fresh terror that 
leaped to her eyes—for she bethought 
her of what manner of peace Cesare was 
wont to make with his enemies, ‘‘ he 


shall be treated with all honour. I 
shall convert him by friendliness from 
these traitors who have seduced him.” 

“Itisso! Itisso!” she exclaimed 
eagerly. 

He bowed his agreement, and opened 
the door. He entrusted her to the 
President of the Council to conduct her 
thence and to her litter; then he 
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Have pity.’ 


Pity, madonna, I have already 


stepped back to his place at the head of 
the board, and set a brave example of 
mirth, as if not a care or thought 
weighed upon his mind. Thus he re- 
stored a gay humour to the feast. 

But when the President had returned 
from his mission, Cesare raised a finger 
and signed to the steel-clad Barbo, who 
stood waiting as he had been bidden. 
“ Bring in Prince Sinibaldi,” he said, 
and with that laid constraint and silence 
anew upon the company. 

The Orator of Venice, the portly, 
slimy Capello, heaved himself to his feet, 
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and, in the intensity of his perturba- 
tion, made so bold as to go round to 
Cesare’s chair, to whisper a protest in 
the ducal ear. 

‘A little patience, sir,’’ was all that 
Cesare answered him; but the glance 
in the Duke’s eyes drove back the 
flabby ambassador like a blow. 

The double-doors at the hall’s end 
were opened, and Barbo returned with 
Sinibaldi and an escort of four men of 
Graziani’s company. The  prince’s 
wrists were still pinioned behind him ; 
he was without hat or cloak and his 
clothes were in some disarray. 

The company’s amazement deepened, 
a murmur ran round the board. Ata 
sign from Cesare the guards fell away 
from the Venetian, whilst Barbo paused 
to remove, at last, the prisoner’s bonds. 

Sinibaldi, the very incarnation now of 
scornful dignity, held his head high, and 
boldly fixed his eyes on Cesare’s impas- 
sive face. Then, without being bidden, 
he burst into angry speech. “‘ Isit by 
your Potency’s commands that these 
indignities are put upon me—upon the 
sacred person of an envoy ? ”’ he cried. 
“The Most Serene, whose mouthpiece 
I have the honour to be, whose repre- 
sentative I am, is not one lightly to 
brook such treatment.”’ 

Cesare sniffed delicately at his 
pomander-ball. ‘‘ I trust I apprehend 
you amiss when I gather that you 
threaten. It is not well to threaten us, 
Excellency ; not even for an envoy of 
the Most Serene.”” There was some- 
thing terrible in the cold, level tones, 
something still more terrible in the 
eyes that smiled upon the Venetian, so 
that Sinibaldi quailed and lost much of 
hi; fine arrogance, as many another tall 
fellow had done when face to face with 
the young Duke of Valentinois. 

Capello, in the background, wrung his 
hands and suppressed a groan. 

“Let us hear, my lord, your own 
version of this night’s affair,” quoth 
Cesare. 

The Venetian had his tale prepared, 
and out it came forthwith. It was the 
tale that might have been Graziani’s, 
and was cunningly adapted to Sini- 
baldi’s need. ‘“‘ I was bidden, my lord, 
in secret to-night to the house of my 
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Lord Ranieri, urged by the statement 
that a matter of life and deatl: was to be 
treated which concerned me closely. I 
found asmall company assembled there, 
but ere they would tell me the purpose 
of that gathering they desired me to 
make an irrevocable oath that whether 
I became or not a party to the matters 
that were to be disclosed to me, I would 
never divulge a single word of it, nor 
the name of any whom I had met there. 
I am not a fool, Magnificent, and I 
scented treason, as they knew I must. 
I would have drawn back ; but already 
had I gone too far in going there, and it 
was plain they would never suffer me 
to depart again to spread the alarm. 
So, in self-defence, I took the oath im- 
posed ; and having taken it I announced 
that I desired to hear no more of any 
plot that might be theirs, and I begged 
them to let me depart now that they 
had sworn me to silence. 

“‘ But men of their sort are easily fear- 
ful of betrayal. They refused to let me 
go ; a fight ensued in which one of them 
fellto my sword. Then the noise of our 
brawling brought in a patrol. The con- 
spirators flung themselves from a win- 
dow into the river. But I—having 
nothing to fear, since I was innocent of 
any evil—remained, and so came to be 
taken.” 

There was a gasp of relief from 
Capello at that explanation. ‘‘ You see, 
Magnificent, you see .” he was be- 


ginning. 
“ Peace, man! ”’ the Duke bade him 
impatiently. Then very courteously 


he turned to Sinibaldi. ‘‘ My lord,” he 
said, ‘‘it grieves me that you should 
have beer mishandled by my guards ; 
but you will perceive that until you 
told your tale the appearances con- 
victed you ; and so you will acquit us, 
{ am sure, of any discourtesy to the 
representative of the Most Serene. I 
may add that in the case of any one less 
accredited, I might be less ready to 
accept the explanation you have prof- 
fered, and I might press for the names 
of the men whom, you are satisfied, 
were engaged in treason.” 

‘“‘ Those names I should already have 
afforded your Magnificence, but for the 
oath that binds me,’”’ answered Sinibaldi. 
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“That, too, I understand ; and so, 
my lord, I do not ask a question which 
you might have a difficulty in answering. 
Let us forget this unhappy incident. A 
place for the Prince Sinibaldi—here at 
my side! Come, my lord, let me play 
host to you, and make you amends for 
the rude handling you have suffered in 
this my city. , Here is a wine that 
in itself should be some recompense. 
A whole Tuscan summer is in every 
flagon.” 

Scarcely believing himself so easily 
out of his terrible position, wondering 
whether he were not perhaps dreaming, 
Sinibaldi sank into the chair that was 
set for him at the Duke’s side. The 
men-at-arms clattered out, the mimes 
were summoned to _ perform their 
comedy, and the evening wore merrily 
on to its conclusion, what time Cesare 
Borgia played the host to the Venetian 
prince, leaving him overwhelmed by the 
courtly charm in which no man of his 
day could surpass the Duke. 

And whilst he laughed and jested, 
Cesare’s mind was pondering the situa- 
tion. He was wondering how far the 
Serene Republic herself might have a 
hand in this matter, how far Sinibaldi 
might be an agent expressly to do this 
work of murder. At every step, in 
every way, Venice had betrayed her 
hostility ; by arms and money she had 
secretly reinforced his enemies against 
him ; by intrigues and audacious slan- 
ders she had sought to embroil him, 


now with France and now with Spain. . 


Was Sinibaldi the hand of the Republic 
in this affair! It behoved the Duke 
to walk with caution. He must respect 
the word he had pledged to Sinibaldi’s 
lady ; yet he must punish Sinibaldi, 
and he must take the fellow’s confeder- 
ates, so that the treason be stamped 
out. And he must perform all this 
without giving Venice the least cause 
for grievance, remembering that Sini- 
baldi’s story was not to be refuted, since 
Graziani—the only man who knew the 
truth besides Cesare—was_ insensible 
and not likely to live. 

Towards midnight, at last, Cesare 
rose to withdraw. ‘ But not yet would 


he part with his new-found friend Sini- 
baldi. 


The Venetian must ride with 
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him to the citadel -- aye, and the 
Venetian Orator, too, must be of the 
party. 

Arm-in-arm the Duke of Valentinois 
and Prince Sinibaldi went down the hall 
and along the gallery towards the great 
courtyard, where men were getting to 
horse and ladies into their litters, and 
where a hundred torches were already 
blazing. 

Near the guard-house a lackey in 
Cesare’s livery of black advanced, bear- 
ing the Duke’s cap and cloak. 

Now, it happened that this cloak— 
which was of tiger-skin very richly laced 
with gold—was as costly as it was con- 
spicuous. It was a present that Sultan 
Bajazet had sent the Borgia out of Tur- 
key ; and Cesare had worn it constantly 
since the cold weather had set in, not 
only out of his love of splendour, but also 
for the great warmth that it afforded. 

As the lackey now advanced with 
that noble garment, Ccsare turned sud- 
denly to his companion. ‘“‘ You have 
no cloak, my lord, and it is a bitter 
night. Since out of loyalty to me you 
lost your own, let me replace it, and at 
the same time offer you this poor token 
of the esteem in which I hold you and 
the Serene Republic which you repre- 
sent.” 

He took the cloak from the servant 
and held it for the prince. Sinibaldi’s 
eyes looked into Cesare’s. The Duke 
was smiling ; and yet, to the Venetian, 
there was something terribly significant 
in that smile. Cesare knew. Sinibaldi 
realised it, and saw that he was trapped. 

What could he say? How, short of 
an open avowal, short of declaring that 
the wearing of that cloak would be a 
danger to him, should he decline the 
proffered honour ? And in that moment 
the fat Capello shuffled up, rubbing his 
hands in satisfaction, for he had over- 
heard the Duke’s gracious words. ‘A 
noble gift, .Magnificent !”’ he purred. 
“ And the honour to our prince will be 
held by the Most Serene as an honour to 
herself.”’ 

“Nay,” laughed Cesare, “it is no 
more than the prince’s due.” 

Sinibaldi alone caught the sinister 
second meaning of the words, and trem- 
bled in the heart of him, cursing 
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A great uproar was raised when the man in the 
with a bolt in his 


Capello for a fool. Then he took courage. 
He bethought him that it would be more 
than likely, after what had passed, that 
the conspirators would hold their hands 


that night. If so, then all would be 
well. After all, Cesare could no more 
than suspect. With definite knowledge 
the Duke must have acted in a more 
definite manner. 
Reasoning thus, Sinibaldi recovered 
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tiger-skin cloak rolled sideways from the saddle 
brain (page 1024). 


some of his assurance, murmured some 
words of gratitude and hints of his un- 
worthiness, and submitted to have the 
cloak thrust upon him, and even a 
scarlet velvet cap—which, too, was 
Cesare’s own. Then he mounted the 
splendid charger that likewise—and 
further to do him honour—Cesare placed 
at his disposal. And all the while 
Messer Capello stood by, licking his lips 
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to see so much deference paid the envoy 
of his government. 

“ That is a lively horse, my lord,” 
said Cesare to the prince, at parting. 
“ But my footmen will be about you 
in case it should grow restive.’’ And 
again Sinibaldi read the threat that 
underlay the words, .and conceived their 
true meaning to‘be that it would be 
futile for him to attempt to escape the 
test to which he was being submitted. 

Thus they rode out through streets 
that were stiil thronged to see this 
magnificent cavalcade, flanked by foot- 
men bearing torches. And few per- 
ceived that the tall man on the splen- 
didly-caparisoned horse, in the scarlet 
bonnet and tiger-skin cloak, riding with 
the Venetian Orator for only companion, 
was not the Duke of Valentinois; few 
paid any heed to the man in the black 
cloak and heavy hat who rode a little 
way behind, almost eclipsed by a group 
of gay cavaliers that surrounded him. 
And such was the clamour of the crowd 
that none heard the twice-repeated 
twang of an arbalest from a house at 
the corner of the Piazza della Citadella. 
But the grooms sprang forward to seize 
the bridle of Sinibaldi’s charger, and a 
great uproar was raised when the man 
in the tiger-skin cloak rolled sideways 
from the saddle with an arbalest-bolt 
in his brain. 

First was heard the awful cry: “ The 
Duke is dead!” And then, as if by 
magic, there, on horseback, sat the duke 
himself, his brazen voice ringing above 
the din and confusion. “In there!” 
he shouted, flinging an arm towards the 
house. “In, I say; and see that nota 
man escapes you! It is the Envoy of 
Venice whom they have murdered, and 
they shall pay for it with their necks— 
whomsoever they may be!” 

The house was already surrounded, 
and‘into Cesare’s net fell the four con- 
spirators, together with two sbirri who 
were of the household of Sinibaldi, as 
their liveries showed. 

They were dragged forward into the 
square, where a great circle had been 
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formed by the torchbearers, and at last 
the truth of the matter entered the 
sluggish brain of Capello. Sinibaldi had 
been mistaken for the Duke. Had the 
Duke, he wondered, so intended it ? 
If so, heavy should be thereckoning with 
Venice. He swung round upon Cesare, 
a fury in his eyes. But ere he could 
speak Cesare had seized him by the 
shoulder and was pointing to the 
stricken Ranieriand his fellow-prisoners. 

““Look, Messer Capello,” he cried. 
‘* Look—Ranieri, of all men, to have 
done this thing! And the others—ail 
Sinibaldi’s friends ; and two of them in 
his own livery—his own servants, as I 
live! And they have murdered him ! ” 

And Capello understood that to de- 
clare that Sinibaldi had been shot in 
Cesare’s stead was to declare that Sini- 
baldi had planned the shooting—to 
convict by a very simple inference the 
envoy of the Most Serene, 

Blankly, trembling, Capello looked 
into the Borgia’s eyes, and saw that the 
Borgia mocked him. And, _ bitterer 
still, he was forced to play the dupe ; 
forced to pretend that he saw in this no 
more than Cesare intended that the 
world should see. He stifled his rage 
and chagrin, and stood there with 
bowed head. He must play the part 
imposed upon him. “ My lord,” he 
cried, ““I appeal to you for justice 
against these murderers, in the name of 
Venice ! ”’ 

‘Tt shall be done, sir. Trust me to 
avenge a servant of the Most Serene.”’ 

Next morning six bodies dangled 
from the balcony of the house whence 
the bolts had been shot—Cesare Borgia’s 
justice upon the murderers of Prince 
Sinibaldi. 

He was pleased when Capello came, 
white-faced, to thank him in the name 
of the Republic for that summary 
justice ; but best pleased to reflect that 
he had kept his word to the prince’s 
lady, and that neither he nor any man 
of his had set a finger upon Sinibaldi to 
avenge the Venetian’s plotting against 
himself. 

RAFAEL SABATINI. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Mr. William Shakespeare, actor and playwright, while in a _ tailor’s 
shop in Nottingham, sees a coffin-cloth which is being made for a certain 
Gervase Heriot, condemned to death for alleged complicity in a plot against 
the Queen. 
proud and headstrong daughter of Sir John Feversham, Constable of 
Nottingham Castle, who, in imitation of a daring fashion of the day, 
has come to order a pair of hawking-breeches. On her return to the Castle, 
her father sends for her and chastises her with his viding-whip for her 
insolent costume and disobedience. She is confined to one of the Castle 
dungeons, next to that of the condemned Gervase Heriot. Convinced of 
his innocence, she contrives to elude the guard, and together they escape 
from the Castle in the early hours of the very morning of his execution. 
They reach the open country, and get clear of theiy pursuers. Gervase 
obtains a flute, and Anne, now dressed as a boy, helps him by her singing 
to earn sufficient for their immediate wants. After much wandering they 
veach Oxford, where they meet William Shakespeare with his fellow-actors. 
Attracted by their picturesque appearance, he offers them a place in his 
company. Prudence, however, compels them to decline his offer. 


The actor also meets there Mistress Anne Feversham, the 
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in his memory, but for the life of him he 


could not piece them together into any 


LAS! a large cup of sack did hopeful clue. 








little to sharpen the remem- 
brance of Mr. William Shakes- 
peare. It was in vain that 
he brought his mind to bear upon the 
problem that now engaged it. He felt 
sure he had seen both the gypsies before, 
and in very different circumstances ; 
slight threads of recollection were alive 
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The playwright spent the rest of the 
morning on a bench in the sun before 
the door of The Crown, conning dili- 
gently the close-written sheets of the 
latest heir of his invention. 

Art is long, time fleeting. He read 
with mingled feelings. Relief that the 
thing was done at last; regret of the 
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true artist that it was not to be done all 
over again, so far it was from those first 
blithe runnings of the fancy which had 
peopled his mind with such glad shapes 
as no eye of mortal could ever look 
upon. Even now it wanted a title, this 
pleasant-conceited comedy. And how 
was it possible to find a name for this 
absurd, sweetly-foolish fantasy of the 
greenwood and a banished duke, of love 
and girlhood and high poesy ? 

Art is long, time fleeting. It was a 
poor thing, but it would have to serve, 
since the Queen had called for it to be 
played before her next Tuesday s’en- 
night in her palace at Richmond. And 
it made the playwright sigh to think 
that there was only young Parflete to 
play Rosalind, that fair emblem of vic- 
torious girlhood upon which he had 
feasted and quickened his imagination. 
The prosperity of the play depended 
on a single character, and Parflete, with 
all his grace and talent, came not near 
the poet’s ideal of the part. Perhaps 
no mortal youth could ever hope to do 
that, and yet what a glorious Rosalind 
had walked up that street but an hour 
ago ! 

It was a stroke of perverse fate that 
his eyes had been ravished by that 
charming gypsy boy. But for that 
sight, Parflete, for whom the part had 
been designed from the first, would have 
contented him. But now having seen 
the true Rosalind, for all that he was so 
fine-drawn and shy, so ill-kempt and 
rustical, it made him sad to think of 
Parflete in the réle, youth of breeding 
and talent as he was. 

The playwright sighed heavily as he 
turned the last page. Alas! he felt 
already that he had leaned too heavily 
on his chief female character. Oh if ! 
But such a speculation was idle... 
he must dismiss it. Let him spend his 
mind more profitably in seeking a name 
for the plaguy piece. But how was it 
possible to find a name for such a 
patched coat of fantasy ? 

While Mr. William Shakespeare was 
in this mental travail Mr. Richard Bur- 
bage came out of the tavern. ‘ Dick,” 
was the greeting of desperation, “ of 
your charity give me a name for this 
curst piece. I know no more what to 
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christen it than does a blind tinker his 
dog.” 

Richard Burbage removed from his 
mouth his pipe of tobacco, a fashion- 
able action which seemed to call for a 
slight airof magniloquence. ‘‘ Aname, 
my William, for the curst piece ?”’ The 
tragedian shrugged his shoulders and 
spread his hands nonchalantly, while 
the light of a large good-humour shone 
in his shrewd face. ‘“‘ Oh, call it as you 
like it or what you will.” 

The fist of the playwright descended 
upon the bench in front of him. “ Dick, 
you've hit it at the first shot!” he 
cried. “‘ As You Like It !—you’ve hit 
the target right in the middle.” 

“ Why take two bites at a cherry, my 
son ?”’ said the tragedian, with another 
amused shrug. ‘In fact, the matter 
merely amounts to this. If William 
Shakespeare, of Stratford-on-Avon in 


Warwickshire, would engage one 
Richard Burbage, an honest good 


fellow, to write his plaguy pieces for 
him, it would save him a vast deal of 
trouble and inconvenience and _ the 
world would never be able to tell the 
difference.”’ 

Thereupon Mr. Richard Burbage 
sauntered back into the Crown Tavern 
with that large air of benevolent toler- 
ance which should be the attitude of a 
superior mind towards all men and all 
things. 

“As You Like It,” said the play- 
wright. ‘“‘ The name is as good as a 
better ; confound me if it is not!” 

He dipped his quill in the horn of ink 
that was on the bench beside him, and, 
with the never-failing instinct of the 
true craftsman, wrote the title on the 
first page of his new comedy. 

Scarce had he time to do this, how- 
ever, when that swift, alert and curious 
mind was engaged by an entirely new 
affair. There was the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs on the cobbles leading to 
the tavern door. And the playwright’s 
quick uplooking glance was met by the 
sight of a singular traveller. 

The new-comer was a man about 
twenty-five years old, riding a horse of 
a good sort. But that which particu- 
larly drew the notice of William Shakes- 
peare was the hapless plight of man and 























beast. Both were greatly distressed. 
The horse had evidently travelled far 
and swiftly: it was caked with mud 
up to its withers ; it was lame of a fore- 
leg ; it was covered with sweat, and 
seemed hardly able to do another yard. 

The case of the rider was in keeping 
with the horse’s unhappy state. The 
man looked so limp and wretched that 
he could scarce sit in the saddle. More- 
over, he was wild-eyed and haggard ; 
and his leather riding suit which seemed 
to denote a servant of a superior sort 
was in sad disorder. 

The man rode into the courtyard of 
the inn and handed over his weary horse 
to an ostler. Then the rider, no less 
weary than his steed, staggered pain- 
fully tothe inn door. Ina hoarse voice 
he called for a tankard of ale and then 
flung himself heavily on the bench near 
to where the player sat. 

Shakespeare eyed the traveller with 
deep curiosity. The man was in such 
a sorry plight that he could not refrain 
from pitying him. “ You appear to 
have travelled far, friend,” he said. 

The man looked at the speaker in a 
manner to suggest that he might be 
strongly averse from the delights of 
promiscuous conversation with a total 
stranger. ‘‘ Yes, I have travelled far,” 
he said, with a weary sigh. 

He buried his head in his hands as if 
he were in despair. And even after re- 
freshment had been brought to him he 
did not heed it, but continued in this 
attitude for some little time. Then 
suddenly he shook off his lethargy and 
drank the ale. Feeling a little renewed, 
he called for a second tankard. 

“You don’t happen to have seen a 
couple o’ young gypsies travelling 
through Oxford ? ” he asked suddenly. 

Immediately the player grew very 
alert. ‘‘ What kind of gypsies do you 
mean?” he asked in a casual but 
wary tone. 

“ The taller of the two might be play- 
ing on the flute, I reckon, and the 
younger one, who has the voice and look 
of a girl, might doubtless be singing.”’ 

William Shakespeare, as became a 
thorough-going man of the world, was 
far too acute to blurt out on the spur 
of the moment the full measure of his 
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information. Rather he preferred to 
parry the question of this singular tra- 
veller by putting a few of his own. 
“What might you be wanting with 
them ?”’ he asked cautiously. 

The traveller drank copiously of his 
second pot of ale before he answered. 
And when answer he did it was in the 
rather surly manner of one who strongly 
desires to keep his own counsel and yet 
is not well enough trained in the art 
of politeness to be able to keep it grace- 
fully. “‘ That’s my affair,” he said 
bluntly. 

The player was too wise a man to 
pursue his inquiry at the moment. But 
by now his curiosity was fully engaged. 
There was a mystery here. And mys- 
tery of any sort was apt to engage that 
subtle mind. When he had first set 
eyes on that picturesque pair of young 
vagabonds he had been strongly inclined 
to believe that they were other than 
they seemed. Now this man’s coming, 
his agitation and his secrecy confirmed 
him in that theory. 

Clearly there was a good deal more 
in this matter than met the eye. The 
player was convinced that he had seen 
both these ragged robins before. And 
in some vague way he felt he had seen 
them in circumstances and surroundings 
wholly different from those in which 
they were at present. 

He knew how to keep his own counsel, 
however. It was left to the traveller 
himself to renew the topic. And this 
the man presently did, and in the 
manner of one who against his natural 
judgment is driven by some remorse- 
less, some irresistible force. 

“ Did you say you had seen a pair 0’ 
gypsies pass along the road?” he 
asked. 

“ T say neither that I have nor that 
I have not,” said the player. “ Still, 
if you care to tell me more it is possible 
that I may be able to help you. But,” 
he added, with well-assumed indiffer- 
ence, “ after all, it is hardly likely that 
the persons I have in mind are those 
whom you are seeking.” 

The man hesitated as one impaled on 
the horns of a dilemma. Evidently he 
was very loath to tell all he knew. 
Yet at the same time he realised that 
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that which he coveted could only be 
won by a measure of frankness on his 
own part. After a careful weighing of 
the pros and cons of the matter he 
seemed reluctantly to conclude that his 
silence might lose him more than it 
would gain. 

“I know not who you are,” he said 
at last. ‘‘ But you have a fair-seeming 
air and the face of an honest man. And 
God send. that you are all of what you 
appear, for it is a very strange and 
grievous story that I have to tell.” 

The traveller spoke in the manner of 
one who is entirely desperate. He 
seemed to have been driven to the limit 
of his mental as well as of his physical 
endurance. 

In the face of the player was that 
beacon of true sympathy which is as a 
talisman in the sight of all men. He 
had the power to put himself in the 
place of others. And here was a kind- 
ness, a candour, an openness for all 
men to read, and reading for all men to 
trust implicitly. 

“My story is one you will find very 
hard to believe,” said the young man. 
“ But there is no reason why it should 
not be told. It is in the power of no 
man to make things in a worse coil than 
they are. And while I do not think 
aught is to be gained by making others 
a party to them, after all it can do no 
harm and I may even gain a certain 
ease of mind.” 

The player showed very clearly that 
he was following every word with the 
closest and most sympathetic attention. 

“To begin at the beginning of my 
story,’’ said the young man, “‘ my name 
is John Markham. My calling is that 
of a falconer. I have been eight years 
in the service of Sir John Feversham, 
who is Constable of Nottingham Castle 
and chief justice of the Forest of Sher- 
wood. He has the reputation of being 
ahard man. But I have always found 
him a very just one. Moreover I say 
to you, whoever you be, that no man 
could desire a better master. 

““ Well, to come at once to this dread- 
ful story, which it hurts me to tell, some 
months ago, six perhaps or more—at 
least it was in the fall of the year—the 
Queen caused to be imprisoned privily 
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in the Castle a Mr. Gervase Heriot. He 
was a highly-placed young man. But 
he had mixed with the Papists, and after 
a trial which had been held in secret 
before the Court of Star Chamber, he 
had been found guilty of complicity in 
the Round House Plot, which you may 
know had for its object the taking of the 
Queen’s life. By a good providence 
the plot was discovered in time, but the 
conspirators were all able to fly the 
country, except Mr. Heriot, who alone 
was taken. 

“Mr. Heriot, as I say, was tried in 
secret, because the Queen’s advisers 
were anxious not to inflame the public 
mind, and they wished as little as pos- 
sible to be made of so ugly a matter. 
Mr. Heriot was proved guilty of conspir- 
ing against the life of the Queen, and he 
was committed to the Castle of Not- 
tingham to be held there by Sir John 
Feversham my master until such time 
as her pleasure concerning him should 
be further known. 

“Some two months ago the Queen 
signed the warrant for Mr. Heriot’s 
death. The day for the execution was 
fixed. And now I come to the strange, 
the grievous, the incredible part of the 
story.”’ Inthe sudden flood of his emo- 
tion the falconer’s voice almost failed. 
“On the very morning that Mr. Heriot 
was to die by the axe on the block, 
within three hours of the time ap- 
pointed, he escaped from his durance.” 

The young man could not go on. 
But the unspoken sympathy of his 
auditor nerved him to continue. Yet 
as he did so a kind of tragic horror 
entered his voice. 

“ At first nothing was known of the 
circumstances of Mr. Heriot’s escape. 
Yet without loss of time all of us of the 
Constable’s household who were able 
of body mounted our horses and rode 
off in all directions in order that the 
prisoner might be retaken. And it fell 
to me as I rode that same morning in 
the meadows beside the Trent to come 
upon Mr. Heriot hiding in the grass.” 

For a moment the unhappy young 
man covered his face with his hands. 
It was as if he was wholly unable to 
proceed with his story or to contem- 
plate that which was coming. 
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With an ever-mounting interest Wil- 
liam Shakespeare waited in silence for 
this pitiful distress to pass. 

“‘T had but to speak,’’ the young 
man was able to continue at last. “I 
had but to cry out tomy comrades, who 
were less than fifty yards off, and the 
prisoner would have been ta’en. But | 
did not do this.” 

Again came a dire threat from an 
overwrought mind, but with a powerful 
effort of the will the falconer was able 
to proceed with his story. 

‘“ But I did not do this, for lying be- 
side him in the grass was Mistress Anne 
Feversham, the daughter of the Con- 
stable my master.” 

A sharp cry broke from the lips of 
William Shakespeare. He rose from 
the bench in the stress of his excite- 
ment. 

“You let them go free!” 
player. 

‘“Yes,”’ said the falconer. “I had it 
not in my heart to take them when she 
for whom I would have given my life 
had given hers for the man she loved 
better than her own soul.” 

The face of the player was all melted 
with compassion. His eyes of strange 
sombreness grew fixed and dark. 

‘““ But this is not the end of what I 
have to tell,” said the falconer. “I 
let Mr. Heriot and my young mistress 
go free; yet before that day was out 
the truth came to the Constable my 
master, that it was his 6wn daughter 
who had contrived the prisoner’s escape 
and that she was away with him over 
the country-side. And my master, 
being one to whom honour is a jewel, 
posted at once to the Queen to her 
palace at Greenwich. With his own 
lips he told her that Mr. Heriot was 
broken free. And not a word did he 
speak of the part his daughter had 
borne in the affair, but took the whole 
blame of the matter upon himself. 

“They say that when Sir John told 
the news to the Queen her displeasure 
was terrible. They say that his story 
—as in faith it must with the chief part 
of it left out—carried so little credence 
to her mind that she at once suspected 
him of treachery, old and loyal servant 
as he was. She had him straightway 
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committed to the Tower. He is to 
stand immediate trial before the Court 
of the Star Chamber on a charge of 
aiding and abetting the. escape of a 
prisoner of state. And as I learn from 
those best able to judge of such a 
grievous matter, my master, unless the 
prisoner is retaken at once, will without 
a doubt be condemned to death.” 

Shakespeare had followed with a 
growing excitement as strange a story 
as he had ever heard in his life. There 
were elements in it which appealed in- 
tensely to his dramatic sense. Besides, 
he did not doubt that two of the chief 
actors in the tragedy were very close 
at hand. He did not doubt that they 
were that fascinating pair of vagabonds 
who had wrought upon his curiosity so 
short a time ago. 

XV 

ELDOM had the mind of. William 
S Shakespeare been exercised more 
severely than in this hour. No 
story could have been more poignant. 
Yet was it the duty even of a true sub- 
ject and of an honest man to confide to 
the distraught John Markham his know- 
ledge of the nearness of those whom he 

sought ? 

Anxiously he considered this pro- 
blem ; but the more thought he gave 
to it, the more baffling and complex 
seemed to be the difficulties it presented. 

Shakespeare talked long and earnestly 
with the falconer as they sat out in the 
sun on the tavern bench. And the 
result of this intimate conversation 
was that he came to form a high re- 
gard for the charactcr of this unhappy 
man. 

The mind of the poor fellow was 
grievously tormented. On the one side 
was worship of his young mistress ; on 
the other his fealty to a good and 
honoured master. He was.as one rent 
in twain by conflict. A high adoration 
had divorced him from his duty, and 
now, in horror of an action that was to 
cost his master his life, he was deter- 
mined to do all that lay in his power to 
repair his crime. 

Up hill and down dale, in all weathers, 
at all hours of the day and night, had 
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he journeyed for more than a fortnight 
past. Far over the country-side by 
little-frequented ways had he ridden in 
his quest of the fugitives. Now did he 
hear of them from one of whom a few 
days before they had obtained a night’s 
lodging: now from a masterless man 
upon the road; now from a tribe of 
wandering gypsies; now from the 
keeper of an alehouse. He was ever 
upon the point of coming up with them, 
yet ever by the interposition of some 
strange providence had they eluded 
him. 

As Shakespeare listened to the tale of 
John Markham’s wanderings the sore 
problem was ever posed before his 
mind. Should he discover to the dis- 
traught falconer the whereabouts of the 
fugitives ? Must he set him upon the 
road they had taken but a brief two 
hours ago ? 

It was not at once that the player 
could come to a resolve. Indeed an 
extension of time was unexpectedly 
granted to him, for as John Markham 
sat on the bench in the sun a’ great 
fatigue suddenly overcame the young 
man and he fell asleep. 

Thereupon the player retired to the 
pleasant garden at the back of the inn. 
Here he paced up and down the box- 
bordered paths with his hands tucked 
deep in his doublet. 

To him presently came Richard Bur- 
bage. 

“Oho, my William,” said the trage- 
dian. “ Piecing out, I presume, a 
further parcel of neat verses for the 
fair Rosalind ? ” 

“No, Dick, a greater matter than 
that is toward.”’ 

The tone banished all levity from 
Burbage’s lips. ‘“‘ Tell me of it,” he 
said. 

“Must Iormust I not?” The play- 
wright seemed to be thinking aloud. 
Then he broke out with a kind of petu- 
lance. ‘‘ I would to heaven I was not 
curst with this fell disease ! ”’ 

“Which of your fell diseases is that, 
dear coz? ”’ 

“The bitterest of them 


, 


all — the 


disease of not being able to know your 
own mind.” 
“ The penalty of high imagination, 
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my friend,” said Richard Burbage, with 
an air of understanding and sym- 
pathy. 

“ You are right, Dickon. The penalty 
of imagination, as you say. One of 
these days I will take a revenge upon 
myself and make a play of it. It is the 
bitterest thing in the world. There’s 
no peace in this life for those who suffer 
it. But I have here a matter in which 
I crave your help. Sit ye there, by 
the yew-tree yonder, and I will unfold 
the most tragical tale that ever came 
from the lips of man.” 

Burbage sat as his friend desired. 
In spite of his colleague’s perplexed face 
he was prepared for one of those odd, 
fantastic, whimsical inventions that 
often enough had been poured into his 
ear. But this was to prove another 
kind of matter altogether. 

The story did not take long in the 
telling. The tragedian was thrilled by 
it. He listened with fascinated atten- 
tion. 

“And now, Dick,” said the play- 
wright when he had come to the end of 
the tragic story, ‘‘ I ask you what is to 
be done?” 

“ Aye, what indeed !”’ said Burbage 
in his deep voice. 

“God help them, poor souls! ”’ said 
the poet tenderly. 

“Amen to that!” said Burbage. 

These were wise men. There were 
few of the coils that fate weaves for her 
children with which they were un- 
acquainted. But here was a matter 
which in its sinister and tragic com- 
plexity seemed to lie beyond their grasp. 

The problem was indeed a sore one. 
They were true subjects of the Queen. 
As loyal, chivalrous and honourable 
men they could appreciate the cruel 
pass of the unfortunate Sir John 
Feversham, and also of the ill-starred 
falconer. But how was it possible to 
deliver up two such fugitives, two who 
were little more than children, who 
had dared and done so much, to the 
vengeance of the law ? 

“T ask you, Dick, what is to be 
done?” said the playwright. 

The tragedian sat with his head in 
his hands, the picture oi desolation. 
“Nay, Will,”’ he said haplessly, ‘‘ you 
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would do better to consult God and 
your Own conscience.” 
~ “ An I do that,” said the playwright, 
‘a curse will lie on my soul for ever- 
more.” 
XVI 
FTER their fine repast at The 
Crown, Gervase and Anne left 
Oxford at once. Soon they were 
in the pleasant meadows that lay all 
about that famous city. It was areally 
glorious morning of the early summer, 
with the sun, which day by day had 
scorched them, more powerful than ever. 

All the forenoon they wandered idly 
in the fields. Anne shamed her boy’s 
apparel by plucking the wild flowers, 
gathering a great posy. There seemed 
hardly need for a care just then. 
They had money enough to carry them 
through the day and even to provide a 
modest lodging at nightfall. The grass 
in which they lay for long hours was 
soft, dry, delicious. 

Every day that passed strengthened 
the sense of comradeship that sustained 
them. They were all to one another 
now. Yet enraptured as they were 
with their love, they were never able to 
forget that they were proscribed. This 
glimpse of happiness could only be a 
transient thing. Any day, at any 
hour, Gervase was likely to fall into the 
hands of his enemies. But whenever 
that dread accident befell them, as 
sooner or later it must, they had made 
their pledge that they would die to- 
gether. 

Was there no way of ultimate escape ? 
Each day that passed had seemed to 
minister to their love of life. As they 
lay in the grass, gazing afar into a 
heaven so gorgeous that it filled them 
with wonder, this longing to live took 
hold of them with a still greater in- 
tensity. Was there no way by which 
an entirely innocent man could escape 
the scaffold ? 

If only they had a little money to 
buy a passage on board ship they might 
hope to escape across the seas. Instead 
of wandering aimlessly from place to 
place, void of purpose or design, there 
was no reason why they should not 
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make for the coast. Unhappily it was 
likely to profit them little when they 
came there unless they could provide 
themselves with some money. 

The whole of Gervase’s property had 
passed into the hands of the wicked 
man who had borne false testimony 
against him. This man was his uncle, 
Simon Heriot, who had succeeded to his 
personal effects and his estate in the 
west of England. These had been con- 
fiscated by the Crown. And in that 
age it was customary to bestow the 
spoils of successful prosecution upon 
the person or persons who had procured 
the conviction of the offender ! 

Gervase knew that he was the victim 
of a very wicked conspiracy. Simon 
Heriot, cunning, covetous, unspeakably 
vile, had laid his plans only too well. 
So deftly woven the plot, so wisely 
chosen its instruments, and so skilful 
their use of forged proofs and false 
evidence, that from the first the unlucky 
Gervase had had little chance of escape. 

He had been caught securely in a 
trap. The charges had been laid 
against him with such diabolical skill 
that it was almost impossible to dis- 
prove them. It was in vain that he 
had cast himself upon the mercy of the 
Queen. Simon Heriot, ignoble as he 
was at heart, was a personof some place, 
and not without consideration at Court ; 
and he had always been able to mask 
his cunning well enough to pass for a 
high-minded and honourable man. 

It chanced, however, that as thus 
Anne and Gervase lay together in 
this golden afternoon, whiling away the 
sweet hours that were likely to be so 
few, this intense desire for life suddenly 
found expression in a_ desperate 
resolve. Gervase remembered that the 
house of Simon Heriot was but a matter 
of ten miles or so from the city of 
Oxford. And no sooner did this fact 
occur to him than he was taken with 
the idea that it might be possible to 
go there and force his uncle to disgorge 
enough of his ill-gotten gains to enable 
Anne and himself to fly the country. 

This bold scheme began to exert a 
strange fascination over him. The 
more thought he gave to it the stronger 
grew its hold upon him. Certainly it 
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must prove very hazardous; it was 
the wild design of a desperate man, but 
it appealed to his mood. 

When he came to confide the plan to 
his comrade she too approved it. To 
Anne it opened up a new world of pos- 
sibility. The spirit of desperation urg- 
ing her, she could see no reason why 
they should not break into the house 
of Simon Heriot in the middle of that 
night and seek the means to carry them 
into safety across the seas. 

Yes, let that be their project ! Both 
saw, however, that one fatal drawback 
confronted them. To put such a de- 
sign into execution it was of vital im- 
portance that they should go armed. 
Thus they now regretted bitterly that 
the silver-hilted dagger was no longer 
in their keeping. 

It would be sheer folly to present 
themselves unarmed at the house of 
Simon Heriot. A weapon of some kind 
must be procured if the project was to 
have any chance of success. Gervase 
hoped that, with a little luck, he might 
be able to barter his flute for a pistol ; 
but, unhappily, by so doing he was 
likely to deprive them of their sole 
means of getting food. 

This question of arms was a sore 
problem. However, they decided to 
take a night’s rest before coming to 
grips with it in earnest. And they may 
have been moved to this wise course 
by the fact that the house of Simon 
Heriot lay out upon the Banbury road, 
and that in order to come to it, it 
would be necessary to retrace their 
steps and pass through the town of 
Oxford. 

They bought a bowl apiece of bread 
and milk of a kindly farmer’s wife, and 
this made them a delicious supper. 
And for the sum of twopence they were 
allowed to lie snug in the barn during 
the night. And as they lay thus, dis- 
cussing the prospects of the strange 
hazard upon which they were deter- 
mined to embark on the morrow, a new 
expedient came into the mind of Ger- 
vase. 

Ever since their meeting that morn- 
ing with the man at The Crown, the 
thoughts of Gervase strayed continually 
towards him. He was not a man to 
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forget. And now as Gervase lay in the 
straw in the darkness considering what 
must be done, his mind reverted to him 
again. 

All his instincts seemed to tell him 
that this was an honest man; more- 
over a man capable of rare kindness and 
instant sympathy; a man whom it 
would seem possible for even a couple 
of hard pressed fugitives to trust im- 
plicitly. 

Yes, let them return to Oxford to The 
Crown. Let them seek out this man 
Shakespeare and tell him as much of 
their story as might serve to win his 
help. As Gervase lay that night he 
took a resolve to do this. He would 
confide in the man as far as might be 
necessary. Perchance this friendly 
playcr might approve sufficiently this 
hazardous excursion to the house of 
Simon Heriot to provide him with a 
weapon to serve the occasion. 

When the morning came, however, 
this plan seemed to err a good deal on 
the side of boldness. In broad day- 
light it appeared very far from wise to 
put such trust in a man, who, after all, 
was no more than a total stranger. 
Might he not prove, when their story 
was told to him, one of those zealots 
whose devotion to the Queen would 
cause him to betray these fugitives from 
justice ? 

Still, in spite of all misgiving, Gervase 
finally determined to take the risk. 
Even when every argument had been 
urged on the other side of the question, 
he still felt that if only they dared to 
put their faith in this man who had 
already shown them such kindness, 
they would not appeal in vain for his 
friendship. 

They were about seven miles from 
Oxford. Having laid out their re- 
maining store of pence on a frugal 
breakfast, they trudged forth and in 
less than two hours had re-entered the 
city. 

XVII 
R. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
had had a bad night. Indeed, 
he had hardly slept at all. For 
the life of him he could not rid his 
mind of that tragic matter in which 
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by fate’s unkindness he had come to 
be an unwilling actor. 

His thoughts reverted continually to 
those hapless children of destiny beg- 
ging their bread in the hamlets round 
Oxford, while their lives hung by a 
thread ; and of the luckless falconer, 
man of high instincts and strong tor- 
mented soul, pursuing them relentlessly 
from place to place. To this man, 
moreover, whatever his God and his 
conscience might have to say to him, 
he had been tempted to lie. 

It was now eight o’clock of another 
glorious summer morning, and the play- 
wright, looking rather wild-eyed and 
haggard, sat on the bench before the 
door of The Crown tavern as he had 
done the previous day. But now, in- 
stead of holding a mass of papers on his 
knee he was seeking solace from a thick 
brown folio lately from the press, 
North’s noble translation of the Lives 
of Plutarch. 

It is strange how events repeat them- 
selves. As on the previous day at that 
hour, the player suddenly looked up 
from the page and beheld the identical 
sight upon which his eyes had then 
rested. Two. nut-brown wanderers 
were coming towards him, without a 
noise of music this time, but walking 
hand in hand as if each desired the sus- 
tenance of the other’s courage. 

Clearly the player was more than a 
little startled by the sight of them. A 
curious look flitted across his face. It 
was almost that of one who has seen a 
phantom in the daylight. 

The fugitives were quick to notice that 
the player’s manner towards them had 
changed. For all their raggedness his 
address was far more considered than 
it had been the previous day. In lieu 
of the air of light, graceful badinage 
that had charmed them then was a 
grave tone which was not without a 
note of respectfulness. It was as if he 
had learned since last he had seen them 
that they were not as they appeared. 

‘““T give you good morrow, sir,’’ said 
Gervase. 

He kept the humble tone he was wont 
to use in his present condition. But 
now a look of pity came into the face of 
the play-actor. 
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Somehow this entire change in 
Shakespeare’s manner, together with 
the nature of the errand on which they 
had come,served to embarrass discourse. 
On the side of neither was the lightness 
and ease of the day before. The few 
lame sentences they exchanged seemed 
further to increase the difficulty. 

But at last said the player suddenly, 
fixing them both with his gentle but 
sombre eyes: “‘ Sit here, my friends, on 
the bench beside me and tell me a little 
of yourselves.” 

The look of the man was so gravely 
beguiling that they were fain to do as 
he desired. 

How to begin his strange, his incredi- 
ble story was now the problem for Ger- 
vase. How much should he tell? He 
would take this man fully into his con- 
fidence in all that concerned himself, 
but in regard to Anne it was another 
affair. Indeed, so little did the part 
she had borne relate to their present 
need of this man’s kindness that Ger- 
vase was determined not to mention 
her unless circumstances forced him 
to do so. 

It was not easy to begin the story. 
But, after a moment of awkwardness in 
which there was a slow gathering of all 
he had of resolution, the young man took 
the plunge. “ First,’’ he said, turning 
his own candid eyes full upon those of 
the player, “‘ I would have you to know 
that I am about to entrust my life to 
your hands.”’ 

The player did not speak except that 
which his eyes spoke for him. 

“My name is Gervase Heriot,’’ said 
the young man. “I am being hunted 
for my life. I broke out of my prison 
three hours before I was to die by the 
axe.” 

“You say you were to die by the 
axe,” said the player in a tone so low 
as hardly to be audible. ‘‘ For what 
reason had you to meet a death so sharp 
and so shameful ? ”’ 

“For the reason,” said Gervase, 
“that a wicked, covetous man has 
plotted away my life.”’ 

““ Why has he done this ? ” 

“It is merely because he would 
succeed to that to which he is not 
entitled,” 
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“He has sworn away your life, you 
say?” 

““Yes, he has himself borne false 
testimony. And he has suborned others 
as vile as himself to swear a tissue of 
lies in order to prove me guilty of a 
crime of which I am incapable.”’ 

“Who, pray, is this infamous man ?”’ 

“ He is my uncle, Simon Heriot.”’ 

“ And have you no means of disprov- 
ing this black conspiracy ? ” 

“None, alas. My uncle Simon has 
a very cunning and subtle mind. His 
design has been laid very deep. It isa 
matter of my unsupported oath against 
those of specious knaves who are well 
found in the trade of swearing away 
men’s lives.” 

The play-actor grew silent. A look 
of pain came into his eyes. Not for a 
moment did he doubt that Gervase 
Heriot was innocent of the crime alleged 
against him. 

It was a grievous story. And one 
half of it had not been told. And he 
knew it to be all compact of those ele- 
ments of which his own mind was 
formed. It was such a tale of passion, 
of poetry, of high romance as the im- 
agination could not surpass, and the 
living evidence of it was before him. 

A great desire to help these hapless 
wanderers surged in this man’s soul. 
There were those who were seeking 
them far and near ; a price was on the 
head of Heriot; if he were allowed to 
get clear it might be that a cruel and 
shameful penalty would be paid by a 
man of high honour and integrity. All 
these swift thoughts were thrown into 
the alembic of that wonderful mind. 
But the call of nature was too strong ; 
his heart went out to them in their 
tragic need. Cost what it may, he must 
render any help that lay in his power. 

“Mr. Heriot,” said the player after a 
long interval of silence had passed, “ I 
would fain save your life ? ” 

The young man shook his head 
gravely. ‘‘ There’s little chance of that 
unless I fly the country.” 

“JT was thinking so,” 
player. 

“‘ But in order to do that I must have 
some money. And I will now tell you, 
sir ’’—Gervase sank his voice very low 


said the 
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—‘ the manner in which I propose to 
get it.” 

Thereupon the young man divulged 
the plan he had formed of visiting his 
uncle that night. 

“Simon Heriot lives in solitude in 
his gloomy old manor-house but ten 
miles off, with only a few decrepit old 
servants to take care of him. And my 
design is to break into his house in the 
middle of this very night, to frighten 
the wits out of the old knave and make 
him disgorge money enough for mine 
and my brother’s journey across the 
seas.” 

This hasty and ill-considered scheme, 
however, did not appeal to the player. 
It was too clearly the expedient of 
a thoroughly desperate man. There 
were many reasons which seemed to 
make it impracticable. ‘‘ No, Mr. 
Heriot,” he said, ‘‘ I do not think that 
way is to be commended. Let us try 
to find a better. I will go and think 
upon this matter. And in the mean- 
time do you and your friend remain 
here and I will send you out some food, 
which I have no doubt will come not 
amiss to you.” 

For that surmise at least the player 
had good warrant. Soon a stately 
pigeon pie and a noble flagon of October 
ale were laid on the bench before them. 
And they were able to eat without mis- 
giving. They had given this man all 
their trust, but nothing base could lurk 
behind that mien of simple kindness. 


XVIII 

EANWHILE William Shakes- 
peare had gone in quest of 
Richard Burbage, that fidis 
Achates whose counsel was often 
invoked by this eager but, at 
times, irresolute spirit. Now, however, 
Shakespeare was fully determined to 
help these ill-starred fugitives to the 

utmost of his power. 

To render aid that should be in any 
way effective was likely to prove a 
supremely difficult matter. The most 
obvious thing to be done was to give 
them money enough to enable them to 
fly the country. Such a course offered 
a strong temptation at the moment. 

















But when Shakespeare came to con- 
sider all the consequences that would 
follow upon it he put it out of his 
mind. At the back of his thoughts 
was ever the distraught figure of the 
falconer, the unhappy man whom he 
had been compelled to deceive. If 
Heriot fled the country Sir John 
Feversham would lose his life. No, 
the hour was not yet for such an 
irrevocable step. ‘“‘ But, my friend,” 
whispered a sinister voice, too often 
heard in that overwrought brain, ‘‘ you 
of all men have reason to know that 
delays are dangerous !”’ 

Alas! he was face to face once more 
with the old sore problem—the problem 
of how to make up his mind. Once 
more he saw too much of this grievous 
matter, as he saw too much of all things. 
He owed it to the noble, all-embracing 
generosity of his nature that he should 
help this unlucky pair. But no hurt 
must be done to the falconer, or to the 
honourable man his master who lay 
in the Tower in such tragic case. 

The playwright, in the toils of an ir- 
resolution as great as he had ever 
known, went to seek the tragedian ir 
his favourite place, which was the plea- 
sant garden at the back of the inn. 
Fortune favoured him, inasmuch that 
Richard Burbage was found to be 
seated on a bench in the ample shade 
of a yew-tree. 

The manager was alone, and with 
the aid of a pipeful of the new Indian 
weed which seldom failed to excite the 
wit of his peers, was diligently conning 
the acting parts of the new comedy that 
was to be given a fortnight hence in the 
Queen’s presence. 

“William Shakespeare,” said Bur- 
bage, looking up as the shadow of the 
playwright was cast across the page, 
“let these young fools say what they 
please, but my belief is you have never 
writ anything choicer.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that, 
Dick,” said the playwright, who spoke, 
however, as if his thoughts were else- 
where. “If I could have taken an- 
other fortnight to it perhaps it might 
have been tolerable, but as it is I am 
afraid it is a poor thing.” 

“The thing is good enough,” said 
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Burbage robustly. “‘ It is full of most 
excellent fantasy. The fact is, some of 
these fools have not wit enough for a 
thing of such delicacy.” 

The playwright shook his head. 
“Yes, Dick,” he said, “ but a man 
makes a great mistake when he gets 
above the crowd. There should be 
something for all the world and his 
wife in a comedy.” 

Richard Burbage, one of the intel- 
lectuals of his day, was a little shocked 
by such a banal observation. Had it 
been possible for the god of his idolatry 
to seem less than himself, he had never 
been in such imminent danger. But 
the true prince must ever be allowed to 
speak as it seemed good to him. 

“We will thank God that Gloriana 
has at any rate a shrewd and seizing 
mind,” said Richard Burbage, with en- 
thusiasm. ‘“‘ At least, it will not be 
above her.” 

The playwright smiled the little sad 
smile that was so often his when others 
chose to refer to his writings in his 
presence. None had ever been able 
to interpret that gesture; none ever 
would, but it was a smile of pain rather 
than of happiness. 

With a sudden effort of the will the 
playwright cast these trivialities out of 
his thoughts. ‘‘ Dick,” he said, “‘ I am 
come to talk of a matter of more ac- 
count than this. I would have you to 
know that our poor young Egyptians 
are returned.” 


“Oh, amurrainonthem!” The face 
of the tragedian grew startled and 
discomposed. ‘‘ Plague take them,” 


he said. “I had hoped we had seen 
the last of them.” 

“Poor souls !”’ said the playwright. 

Never had Burbage seen his too-sensi- 
tive comrade—to whom he had come to 
stand in the relation of a protective elder 
brother—in such a state of distress. 
The tragic story had torn his heart. 
Come what may, he was determined to 
help these fugitives. But the counsel 
of the tragedian was sadly discouraging. 

“Tf you will be ruled by me, my 
friend,” said that sage and practical 
man of the world, “‘ you will take pre- 
cious care to keep out of this affair. 
Let them go their ways. The times are 
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perilous. And he who touches affairs 
of state generally finds it easier to lose 
his head than to keep it.” 

“You are right there, Dick,” said 
the playwright, with an odd light in his 
eyes. ‘‘ But better a man should lose 
his head than forswear his soul.” 

Burbage knew that it was vain to 
argue with William Shakespeare in a 
matter of thiskind. There were certain 
things in which he was not as other 
men. For all his childlike simplicity 
of character, he had yet the power, 
as he had proved many times, to 
take a line of his own when occasion 
called. 

“Dick, we must help them,” 
said. 

“ The surest way to do that is to give 
them money enough to quit the coun- 
try,”’ said the tragedian. 

“ But what of Sir John Feversham ? ”’ 

Burbage threw up his hands im- 
patiently. ‘‘ He concerns us not,” he 
said. ‘And I beseech you, my dear 
Will, to give not another thought to 
him.” 

The playwright shook his head. 
“ Nay, my friend,” he said, “ let us not 
leave a brave and honourable man to 
die.” 

“ To that I would say, ‘amen,’ if in 
any sort we could avail him.” 

“The Queen should learn the truth, 
I think.” 

““ How, pray, is she to learn it ?”’ 

“On Tuesday s’ennight, if this 
unlucky man still lives, we must find 
a way to tell her.” 

But Burbage dissented strongly. 
“It would be madness, Will, sheer mad- 
ness for us to breathe a word on the sub- 
ject. You know what the times are. 
And when it comes to treason it takes 
but a very slight thing to undo the best 
man alive.” 

The playwright had sadly to admit 
that that was true enough. But there 
was that in his face which showed that 
he moyed upon another plane of being. 
And Burbage knew it. He might do his 
best to dissuade his friend from touch- 
ing this ill-starred affair, yet from the 
outset he had little hope of success. 
Shakespeare’s mind was made up al- 
ready. 
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“Come what may, Dick, we must 
help these poor souls to the utmost of 
our capacity.”’ 

“Yes, but how will you do it, my 
master ? ”’ 

But now that the sympathy of the 


‘playwright was fully engaged he was 


proof against all scepticism. “ First I 
would have you give me the key of 
the tiring-room,”’ he said. 

“For what purpose, you mad fel- 
low ?”’ 

“An uncivil question breeds an un- 
civil answer. Whatever the purpose is 
is nothing to it.” 

With many misgivings and great 
reluctance Burbage gave Shakespeare 
the key of the tiring-room. 


When Shakespeare returned to the 
fugitives, they had finished their meal 
and were sitting by the tavern door. 

“Mr. Heriot,’’ said the player, “I 
have been thinking very deeply upon 
your pass. First let me say that I 
have a great desire to help you—and 
your friend—to help you as far as lies 
in my capacity.”’ 

Gervase thanked him simply. 

“But in order to do so,” said the 
player, “I am afraid I must ask you 
to yield yourselves entirely to my care. 
I would have you do in all things as 
I desire. It is not that I can promise 
your deliverance. It may be that 
your pass is beyond my aid or beyond 
the aid of any man. But if it is possible 
for help to be given that will I do my 
utmost to render—that is if you are 
prepared to trust me to the full.”’ 

Gervase knew that it was his life 
he was giving into the care of this man, 
but not for an instant did he hesitate. 

“T trust you to the full,” he said. 
“And may God requite you for all 
that you may do.” 

“ Alas, it may be but little. But 
no failure on my part can make your 
case more unhappy than it is now. 
And one matter at least is imperative. 
You must find a better disguise than 
your present one. Happily there is 
the means at hand. Perhaps you and 
your friend will come with me to the 
players’ tiring-room which is across 
the inn yard.” 
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Gervase and Anne rose from the 
bench in order to accompany the 


actor. 

As they did so, however, their 
attention was for a moment diverted. 
A man attended by two servants and 
whose style was that of a gentleman, 
rode up to the inn door. He dis- 
mounted within three yards of where 
the fugitives stood, and as he was 
about to enter the tavern he turned 
his bold eyes upon them. 

It was hardly more than a glance 
in passing, and not more than he would 
have bestowed on any other pair of 
picturesque vagabonds, but brief as 
it was there yet seemed in it a kind 
of sub-conscious recognition. The 
glance was withdrawn instantly, to 
alight on Shakespeare, on whom it 
dwelt long enough for the recognition 
openly to declare itself. In this case 
it was followed by a shrug of insolent 
contempt. The newcomer then entered 
the inn. 

In the meantime Gervase had grown 
as pale as if he had seen a ghost. But 
it was not until he was half-way across 
the inn courtyard that he revealed 
the cause of his emotion. 

“Did you by any chance recognise 
that fellow ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, I did,” said Shakespeare. 
“He is a man well known about the 
Court, a certain Sir Robert Grise- 
wood.” 

“Yes, Sir Robert Grisewood,”’ said 
Gervase. ‘And it was he, at the 
instance of my Uncle Simon, who swore 
away my life.” 

The player stopped abruptly in 
the middle of the inn yard, an exclama- 
tion upon his lips. 

“That is undoubtedly the man,” 
said Gervase, “ by all that’s unlucky. 
Or may be it is not unlucky, since 
providence works in ways so dark and 
strange.” 

“Wherein I fully agree,’ said the 
player. ‘And it may be that even 
in this providence is working for us 
in a mysterious way. But I hope this 
man did not know you.” 

“| think he did not,’’ said Gervase. 
“His eye would have dwelt longer 
if he had. But you he certainly recog- 
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nised, moreover he did not seem to 
approve you.” 

Shakespeare smiled. 

“He is one of a hundred bullies 
who ruffle it about the Court. When 
they are not cringing before their 
betters they are generally browbeating 
those whom they are pleased to con- 
sider their inferiors.”’ 

“He is a very dangerous man,” 
said Gervase. “‘ And if I cross his path 
my life will not be worth an hour’s 
purchase.” 

“Well, the tiring-room is not far 
away,” said the player. ‘“ And I think 
we can find you a disguise that will 
tax the wit of Sir Robert to penetrate.” 

The inn was a large, rectangular 
building, provided with galleries which 
overlooked the spacious courtyard. 
It was in this that the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s servants had arranged to give 
the first of their performances that 
afternoon. The room to which the 
actor now led Anne and Gervase 
opened on to one of these galleries 
at the extreme end of the yard. 

Here were all sorts of stage proper- 
ties. Not only was there a number of 
costumes, but also there were wigs, 
powder and cosmetics, and other trap- 
pings of the theatre. Much searching 
among this apparel was necessary 
before clothes could be found which 
Shakespeare deemed suitable for Ger- 
vase and Anne. Many of these costumes 
were very rich; and at last an elegant 
suit of boy’s clothes was found for 
Anne. She went into the room adjoining 
to put it on. And in the meantime 
Gervase was provided with a much 
more elaborate disguise. 

First he was put into a suit of plain 
black velvet, modest in appearance, 
but excellent in quality, very similar 
to the player’s own. Then his eyes were 
carefully darkened and lines painted 
under them to add to his years. A 
pair of fine moustachios was fixed to 
his upper lip and a short beard to his 
chin. Finally he was accommodated 
with a hat with a plume, a ruff for the 
neck, and, at his own request, a very 
serviceable sword; which he buckled 
to his waist with a feeling of keen 
satisfaction. 
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The transformation Gervase had 
undergone was so complete that when 
Anne returned wearing her own excel- 
lent suit, which fitted her admirably 
except that it was a little loose in the 
shoulders, she did not know him. 

“‘ Allow me to present Signor Bandi- 
nello,” said the player. ‘He is a 
famous music-master from Italy.” 

Anne, in the surprise of the moment, 
so far forgot her own disguise as to 
curtsey. Whereupon, greatly to her 
discomfiture, Gervase and the player 
fairly shouted with laughter. 

Anne’s clothes really became her 
excellently well. They could hardly 
have fitted her slender form better 
had they been made for her. She, too, 
was given a ruff for her neck, a hat 
with a plume and a dagger to wear at 
her waist. This accomplished she made 
a particularly handsome and modish 
boy. 

Gervase’s disguise, which had added 
at least thirty years to his age, was so 
complete that the player had no fear 
that he would be recognised. Accord- 
ingly he led him boldly into the inn 
and duly presented him to Burbage, 
Kemp, and one or two other members 
of the Company as a celebrated musician 
who had consented to take charge of 
the music at Richmond on the Tues- 
day. Anne was introduced as his 
son. And it was suggested that Arrigo, 
a name bestowed upon her by the 
playwright on the spur of the moment, 
should understudy Parflete for the 
character of Rosalind. Indeed, the 
author of the new comedy seemed to 
be clearly of opinion that the young 
Signor Arrigo had been designed 
expressly by nature to play that 
delicate and exacting réle. 

Burbage guessed at once who Signor 
Bandinello and Arrigo his son really 
were. But he was far too loyal, even 
if he had not been too astute, to share 
his knowledge with the other members 
of the Company. These, to be sure, 


were a little surprised at such an 
unexpected addition to their number. 
Yet not for a moment did they suspect 
the truth. 

Thus, for the time being, a very 
remarkable change was wrought in 
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the fortunes of Gervase and Anne. 
No longer need they seek a roof or a 
meal. No longer need they go footsore 
and hungry. Providence once more 
had taken them into its care. It was 
true that in some ways they had added 
threefold to their dangers. They had 
given their lives into the keeping of 
a man of whom they knew little or 
nothing. But having burnt their boats 
they had the courage wholeheartedly 
to embrace this new way of life. 

They entered into the doings of 
these new friends with spirit and 
amenity. And Shakespeare sustained 
the deception with great tact and wit. 
Moreover, Gervase and Anne were 
ever ready to second him in all his 
inventions and contrivances. Indeed, 
Gervase, who was familiac with Italy, 
was able to counterfeit a slight accent 
which heightened the illusion of his 
broken English ; while Anne, although 
not a little shy, bore herself with a 
modest grace that made the young 
Signor Arrigo extremely popular with 
all the members of the Company. 

It chanced Besides that when these 
two Italians had made their appearance 
but a few hours among the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants an_ incident 
occurred which added greatly to their 
prestige. 

It had been arranged that the chief 
members of the Company, who were 
lodged at the Crown Tavern, which was 
reckoned much the best in Oxford, 
should dine together at noon in the 
large parlour. This would allow 
plenty of time against the performance 
of The Merchant of Venice which was 
to be given in the inn courtyard at 
two o’clock that afternoon. 

The players had sat down to their 
meal. Shakespeare, at the head of 
the long table in the centre of the room, 
was Carving a sirloin with the dexterity 
of one who had been a_butcher’s 
apprentice in his youth. Burbage, 
at the foot of the table, was dealing 
with a couple of roast fowls with an 
air of manly conviction. Anne had 
already been given a wing, and William 
Kemp, that famous comedian, was 
cutting a piece of ham to accompany 
it, with a flourish of wit as well as of 

















knife, when the door of the dining- 
parlour was flung open suddenly. 
A man entered rudely and roughly 
with a clank of sword and spur. He 
had not even the grace to remove his 
hat. 

One glance he cast round the room, 
saw no place was set for him, and then 
called loudly for the landlord. 

“The place is full of these stinking 
play-actors,”’ he cried out. “ The best 
inn in Oxford is now the worst. These 
mimes have taken all the best rooms, 
they infest the place like vermin. 
They are sticking up a filthy stage 
upon filthy trestles in the middle of 
the courtyard, so that a man hasn't 
even room to water his horse, and now, 
by God’s blood, they crowd their 
betters out of the dining-parlour ! ” 

The man was Sir Robert Grisewood, 
whom Shakespeare and Gervase had 
seen already. He was an “insolent 
bully, of a type common in that day ; 
a man of brutal and dangerous charac- 
ter, who lived by his wits and his sword, 
with just enough surface manners 
when it suited him to pass muster 
with those with whom he wished to 
consort, but whose chief pleasure 
was to ruffle it through the world 
and take the wall of those less well 
placed than himself. 

This morning, however, Sir Robert 
was a little out of his reckoning. 
The man with the mild face who was 
carving the sirloin paused to look at 
him. And if ever a high scorn was 
expressed in the human countenance 
it was here to be seen. 

“Yes, I mean you as well as the 
rest, you paper-faced pot-boy,” said 
Grisewood, having failed to stare him 
down. “‘ Go back to your filthy play- 
house in the stews and don’t come 
among your betters until they send 
for you, unless you want to get your 
nose pulled.” 

The coarse bully had drunk a cup 
of wine too much already that morning. 
He was bitterly angry besides that his 
favourite chamber overlooking the 
garden was in the occupation of this 
mean fellow who lived by the public 
favour instead of by cheating at cards. 
With a string of oaths he advanced upon 
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Shakespeare and shook a fist in his 
face. 

In an instant several of the players 
had risen to their feet. But foremost 
was Burbage. He laid down his knife, 
and then, white with anger, he came 
over very deliberately to where the 
man stood and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“ Have a care, my friend,”’ he said. 
“ Keep a civil tongue in your head. 
And lay but a finger on that man 
and you go into the horse-trough.”’ 

“ But you go to perdition first, you 
calf-livered merry-andrew.”’ 

Grisewood had swung round with 
a face of fury. He drew his sword. 
But in almost the same moment 
Heriot, who had risen with the rest, 
had drawn his. 

Grisewood had not meant to make 
use of his weapon. Yet in the next 
instant, and quite without expecting 
it, he was having to use it for dear 
life. 

Gervase at once struck up the weapon 
with his own and then engaged it. 
Grisewood was a man of formidable 
reputation. More than one good life 
had paid the toll of his exceptional 
skill. His adversary was aware of 
this. But he also was an accomplished 
swordsman. Moreover, an intense and 
furious hatred had armed him suddenly. 
This was the man who had sworn away 
his life. 

XIX. 

HE sound of the clashing steel, of 
T chairs overturning, of shouting and 

scuffling, brought John Davenant 
into the room. The sight that met him 
turned him sick. A man of whom he 
went in mortal fear was defending 
himself as best he could from the 
furious lunges of a tall elderly foreigner, 
who yet used his sword with all a 
young man’s address and agility. 

“Oh, stop ’em, for the love of God!” 
cried John. 

But the players knew better than to 
intervene. The bully was being pressed 
so close and with such a bitter animosity 
that for any man to have attempted 
such a task had been highly dangerous. 
Also they knew the man for what he 
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was. And now was as fair a chance 
as was ever likely to offer for him to 
pay his dues. 

The Italian music-master was pressing 
Grisewood at the point of his weapon 
all over the room. But only one of 
those present was aware that he had 
murder in his heart. And this was the 
man who knew what was the real issue 
between them. That agile mind, more- 
over, had the power to look swiftly 
ahead. In an instant it had grasped 
the full significance of that which was 
happening, and of the grave danger 
that threatened. 

In the stress of the moment Shakes- 
peare threw discretion to the wind. 
He approached far nearer than was 
wise to the combatants. Their breaths 
were coming in fierce low grunts. 
Sweat was on their white faces. 
Murder was in the eyes of both. 

Utterly heedless of his peril, Shakes- 
peare went to the side of Gervase. 


“Have a care,’ he said. “ For 
God’s sake don’t kill him.” 
Well it was that Gervase was of 


those who can keep a hold upon them- 
selves even when a savage blood-lust 
has them in its toils. Desperately as 
he was fighting, he heard the words 
of his friend, and well he understood 
them. But he was out to kill. Witha 
contained rage that was terrible he 
meant to pierce that strong and 
resourceful guard, and then should 
the man pay the penalty of his crimes. 

Grisewool was not a coward. He 
was among the coarsest and most 
brutal of his kind, in a coarse and 
brutal age. His life had been ignoble, 
but he was a man in any circumstances 
to sell it dearly. Yet as this tall and 
furious fellow drove him all over the 
room he felt that now his hour was 
come. 

This would have been the case 
without a doubt had not Gervase 
realised the importance of the player's 
warning. He must lay aside his 
revenge for a season. This man was 
a link in the slender chain that one 
day might save him. But he was 
determined that the ruffian should not 
go scot free. By sheer vigour he 


drove Grisewood finally against the 
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wall. And once there he broke down 
the man’s guard and drove the point 
of his sword clean through his arm. 

It was the end of the fight. Grise- 
wood was totally disabled. Suffering 
great pain and bleeding fiercely, and 
streaming curses, he was glad enough 
to have his hurt attended to and then, 
under a chirurgeon’s advice, to be put 
to bed by John Davenant. 

From that hour the Italian music- 
master was a hero in the sight of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s servants. To be 
sure, his son Arrigo disgraced himself 
utterly by going off into a dead faint 


as soon as the fight was over, and 
although such behaviour was felt 


perhaps to be ultra-Italian it did not 
lessen his popularity among his new 
comrades. 

Two o’clock that afternoon was the 
hour for the Lord Chamberlain’s players 
to give their first performance in Oxford: 
Much of the morning had been spent 
in erecting a stage in the centre of 
the spacious courtyard of The Crown. 
It seemed that the visit of this famous 
company had given tise to grave 
controversy. Shakespeare had applied 
for leave to play three pieces in the 
large hall of Balliol College or of some 
other convenient place within the 
precincts of the University. The ques- 
tion was referred to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. ‘“‘ Yes,’’ said that worthy, after 
giving the matter anxious considera- 
tion, ‘‘ as we have a favourable report 
from London touching your band of 
comedians, and we learn that her Grace 
the Queen has approved them on 
divers occasions, the University will 
accede to your request, provided the 
pieces are given in their original 
Greek or Latin.” 

Upon this the playwright made the 
modest rejoinder that, much as he 
regretted the circumstances, it was 
in point of fact impossible to play the 
three pieces in either of those chaste 
tongues, since he himself had written 
them in the vulgar English language, 
which unfortunately was the only 
tongue with which he could claim an 
acquaintance, and that a very imperfect 
one. Such a_ statement was very 
shocking to the University. The per- 
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mission was at once withheld, but in 
language of great politeness and dignity. 
‘We do not well understand,” it said 
in effect, ‘‘how one who is not even a 
member of this University or of the 
sister foundation of Cambridge, who 
we are credibly informed is a mere 
hackney writer for the theatres, and 
who, we are further informed, is little 
better than one of the illiterate, can 
prefer such a request.”’ 

After this rebuff, the playwright, 
quite undaunted, applied to the City 
authorities for permission to use the 
Town Hall. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the news had been carried to 
the bench of aldermen that the Univer- 


sity had rebuked this importunate 
fellow. And if the vulgar English 


tongue was beneath the dignity of the 
Gown, how much more was it beneath 
the dignity of the Town, which had a 
reputation to maintain and so much 
less upon which to maintain it ? “ No, 
sir,” said the bench of aldermen, “‘ we 
would have you to know that that 
which is not deemed worthy for only 
a part or moiety of this fair city is 
deemed still less so for the whole of it.’”’ 

Thus there was nothing left for the 
poor playwright to do but to seek per- 
mission of honest John Davenant, mine 
host of The Crown, to set up trestles 
and boards, and rig up a curtain in 
the middle of his large inn yard. And 
John Davenant, having less in the way 
of learning than the Gown, and less 
in the way of dignity than the Town, 
and being promised, moreover, a full 
ten per centum of the takings at each 
performance, was nowise averse from 
such a proceeding. 

The play to be given that afterncon 
was The Merchant of Venice, a pleasant 
comedy that had already been played 
several times with success in Shore- 
ditch. The author of the piece had 
not to play in it himself, a contingency 
for which he expressed himself devoutly 
thankful. “A bad play is doubly 
damned,” he said, “if the author 
himself has to preen and strut in it.” 

That afternoon the more congenial 
and not less onerous réle was to be his 
of sitting at the receipt of custom. 
But his friend, Richard Burbage, 
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had for his sins to play the Jew. And 
the famous tragedian was fain to 


declare that the playwright as usual 


had got the best of the _ bargain, 
inasmuch that it was far easier to 


play the Jew in the box office than it 
was upon the boards. 

These players were a high-spirited, 
light-hearted, genial crew. The incident 
in which they had been concerned in 
nowise affected their gaiety. They 
lived in and for the moment ; they took 
life as it came to them; their’s was 
the sovereign faculty of being able 
to lay aside. They were prone to 
set all sorts of tricks upon one another, 
and to crack jokes and tell tales at 
one another’s expense. They seemed 
to have no particular respect for any- 
body, not even for Shakespeare himself, 
but Anne and Gervase noticed that 
only one man in all that merry, careless 
company ever ventured to break a 
lance with him. 

Richard Burbage was the man in 
question. The tragedian was a short, 
powerfully-made man, with a solemn 
face of much good humour and an 
organ-like voice that was both rich 
and deep. When the playwright and 
his friend crossed swords, which they 
did pretty frequently, the whole table 
would cease to ply knife and spoon 


in order that it might attend the 
combat. These duellos, to be sure, 


were carried off in the highest style 
of pleasantry, but the play was very 
keen while it lasted. 

The dramatist sat at one end of the 
long table and his trusty henchman 
at the other. 

“They do tell me,” said the trage- 
dian, in his slow, rolling speech, and 
bestowing a wink on those that were 
next him, “that this plaguy piece 
we have all got to play in for our sins 
this plaguy afternoon is the work of 
a certain Court gallant, by the name of 
William Shakespeare.’ 

At this the dramatist at the other 
end of the table laid down his knife 
very deliberately, and after gazing 
round as if in search of a thing he could 


not see, said: ‘‘I wonder whence 
that growl proceeds. I do _ believe 


there is a dog in the room. Young 
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Parflete ’—this to the youngest and 
smallest member of the company 
“Young Parflete, I will thank you to 
pitch it out with your foot behind it.” 

“ A friend,”’ proceeded the tragedian, 
in a very audible whisper for all that 
he spoke behind his hand, “of the 
Queen’s Most Gracious Majesty. This 
is no reflection upon the Queen, still 
it must have been a sore trial to her 
friendship when such a burden was 
laid upon it.” 

“Yes, it is a dog,” said the dramatist 
very gravely. “ One of those brindled, 
flop-eared, yellow-coated, squab-bellied 
mongrels, by the sound of it. It is 
the kind of dog that is only fit for a 
blind pedlar to trundle at the end of 
a string. Hi, Thomas! ’’—addressing 
a servant who had entered with a dish 
—‘‘ there is a dog in the room.”’ 

““T don’t see it, sir,’’ said the servant, 
looking around. 

“Oh, but there is, I tell you. One 
of those squab brutes all body and no 
legs. One of those half-begotten 
starvelings that lies all day by the hob 
and whines all night to the moon.”’ 

““T see no dog, sir.” 

“Have you looked under the table, 
Thomas ? ” 

Thomas looked under 
but still could see no dog. 

“ But I heard it, man, I tell you. 
There is no mistaking such a voice 
as that.” 

“There is no dog here, sir,” 
servant assured him solemnly. 

“Upon your oath there is no dog ?’ 

“No dog, sir, upon my oath.” 

“Then the sound must proceed,” 
said the playwright, ‘‘ from that queer, 
rude fellow who sits at the foot of 
the table there, of whom I am credibly 
informed that since he retired from 
the theatre he gains a_ precarious 
livelihood by training blood-hounds 
to sing like canaries.”’ 

XX 
HE inn courtyard was seething 
with excitement long before the 
play began. Handbills had been 
distributed in the town for some days 
past, and notices of the performances 
had been set up in prominent places. 


the table 


the 
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‘A love of the drama, amounting 
almost to a passion, had taken hold 
of all classes. From the Queen in her 
palace to the village idler in his hedge 
alehouse, provided he could raise a 
penny to buy standing room in the 
yard of the Crown Tavern, all took 
the keenest delight in the new and 
wonderful drama that was rising in 
their midst. Every phase of these 
strong and moving plays was followed 
with a breathless excitement. They 
were given without scenery or the 
thousand and one devices that help 
to sustain illusion in a modern theatre. 
There was literally nothing between 
the play and the audience, not even 
the lure of sex, since all the women’s 
parts were played by boys, but the 


success of these performances was 
extraordinary. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s men were 
known to be a famous company. 


Their headquarters were the Globe 
Theatre, the playhouse that had been 
built recently on the Bankside, in 
Southwark. But, as their provincial 
tours were numerous, their reputation 
had spread up and down the country. 
They were already known as the best 
players of the time, and the plays 
in which they appeared were held 
to be the strongest. 

The stage had been set up at the 
end of the inn yard. Standing room 
could be had for a penny on the 
cobblestones of the yard itself, but 
the best and most comfortable places 
were those in the galleries which ran 
round three sides of it and commanded 
a full view of the stage. A _ shilling 
was the charge for places here. But 
the most coveted place of all was a 
stool on the stage, which was reserved 
for a few persons of distinction. 

Among those who had been given 
a seat on the stage this afternoon 
were three who had come in a spirit 
of scepticism. They were men of 
dignified and authoritative bearing, 
keenly alive, no doubt, to their con- 
descension in gracing the proceedings 
with their presence. Much discussion 
had taken place among these personages 
as to the importunity which had 
sought to gain the sanction of the 
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University for the play about to be 
given, also for two others by the same 
uneducated hand. 

There is little doubt that the subject 
would not have been thought worthy 
of discussion in such exalted circles, 
would, in fact, have been dismissed 
as a matter of not the least consequence, 
had it not been that quite recently 
that august man, the Dean of Christ 
Church College, had enjoyed the privi- 
lege of eating meat with Gloriana in 
her palace at Greenwich. And she had 
spoken in his hearing with high approval 
of the man Shakespeare, and was even 
pleasantly anticipating his new inter- 
lude, which was to be given for the 
first time in her presence on some 
fine summer’s afternoon in Richmond 
Park. 

In Ascalon they never referred to 
the fact that Gloriana, with all her 
merits, was an unlettered woman, 
whose taste was robust. For a queen 
is a queen even in the eyes of the Dean 
of Christ Church College ; and when 
this curious little bald man in a furred 
gown confided to the Master of Balliol, 
his distinguished coadjutor, that this 
mime, whose name he forgot, was 
undoubtedly persona gratissima in 
royal palaces, they agreed that while 
such clowning could receive no sanctio1 
from the University, it would hardly 
be seemly in the circumstances to 
drive the mummers out of the town. 

It happened at that time that the 
Master of Balliol had staying with 
him in college a young man of promise, 
Mr. Francis Bacon by name, who knew 
his way about the Court. And when 
the Dean chanced to mention that 
this man, whose name he had forgotten, 
desired to perform three of his inter- 
ludes within the precincts of that 
ancient home of learning and that the 
Queen approved him mightily, Mr. 
Francis Bacon, who even at that time 
had taken all knowledge for his pro- 
vince, exclaimed: ‘“‘ By Gad, it must 
be that plaguy fellow Shakescene 
that all the Court is mad about!” 

“Shakescene is the man’s name 
undoubtedly,” said the eminent divine 
gravely. ‘‘ An importunate Shakescene, 
moreover, who would play three of 
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his rustical interludes within the pre- 
cincts of this old foundation.”’ 

““ Importunate enough, I grant you,” 
said Mr. Francis, taking snuff with 
a great air. ‘‘ Wat Raleigh tells me 
the numscull comes to Court in a barred 
cloak and affects the style of a gentle- 
man. However—fine feathers make fine 
birds. But why not let the rogue 
play his interludes, eh, Master? How 
say you, Mr. Dean? And we will go 
ourselves and witness em. I have long 
sought the opportunity to watch one 
of the performances of this ripe 
scholar.” 

“The rogue shall perform in the 
town, Mr. Francis,’ said the Dean of 
Christ Church, “if perform he must, 
but not, I promise you, within the 
precincts of this old and honourable 
foundation.” 

“[ doubt not he would perform 
still better at the whipping-post 
where such knaves more truly belong,” 
said the Master of Balliol, taking a 
prodigious pinch of snuff from the 
box of the Dean. “ But as you say, 
Francis, let the rogue set up his booth 
in the city, and thither we will repair 
of an afternoon. We can then judge 
for ourselves what it is that the taste 
of Gloriana the peerless approves.” 

Thus it happened that Gervase and 
Anne,*who had been stowed away in 
a corner of the gallery out of the sight 
of the multitude, were able to gaze 
directly down upon these three grave 
and serious gentlemen who were seated 
upon the stage itself. 

Grave and serious they might be. 
Yet as they decked the proscenium 
their demeanour was spiced with not 
a little levity. Not only their surround- 
ings but the whole of that which was 
taking place seemed to provide food 
for their sly mirth. 

Gervase had marked one of the three 
in particular immediately upon his 
entrance. 

“T know that man,” he whispered 
to Anne. “ Yes, the fellow in the 
feathered bonnet and the blue cloak. 
He is always about the Court. Sit 
close, dear soul. He’s got the eye of 
a hawk, but thank God he won't 
look to see me like this.”’ 
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Indeed, Mr. Francis Bacon had eyes 
for nothing save the comedy that was 
being performed for his benefit. Greatly 
condescending, the future Lord Chan- 
cellor had come in the company of 
two learned pundits, with no_ better 
intention than to deride the piece and 
its author. 

Now there never was yet a critic 
since the world began who accosts 
an author in such a mood who has 
the least difficulty in making good his 
intention. If the man has wit he lacks 
propriety. If he has invention he 
lacks art. If his writing is marvel- 
lously alive it is, of course, barbarous. 
If it is poetical it is not true to nature. 
If it should happen to be true to nature 
the whole performance. is so flat, 
stale and mediocre, as to be unworthy 
of the pains spent upon it. Whichever 
way the author turns the critic is 
ready for him. Every merit he possesses 
serves as a fresh weapon to assail 
him. 

Had these gentlemen had the good 
fortune to live two hundred years 
later, when the reputation of the author 
was already secure, they would have 
been among the first to make him the 
standard of comparison. It would 
have then been quite legitimate to 
admire The Merchant of Venice, and 
even to have taken credit for doing 
so. But how was it possible for men 
of polite learning to treat seriously 
the production of a shabby fellow 
who took your half-crown at the 
entrance to the inn yard ? 

Yet, in spite of themselves, Mr. 
Francis Bacon and his two august 
friends were not a little diverted by 
the briskness of the piece. But any 
entertainment there was to be derived 
from it had, of course, to be laid at 
the door of the actors. The acting 
was undoubtedly excellent, but the 
less said of the play the better. 

Still, notwithstanding the fact that 
the opinion of the critics who graced 
the proscenium was not very favour- 
able, all the rest of the house appeared 
mightily to approve the play. The 
afternoon had turned wet and there 
was no roof to the inn yard, but those 
who were packed in it so closely that 
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they could hardly breathe followed the 
whole of the piece with ever-growing 
excitement. They roared with delight 
at its humours. Portia, who was 
played by young Parflete, enchanted 
them. They execrated the Jew, yet 
Richard Burbage, as became the great 
actor he was, invested his defeat with 
a pathetic dignity inat almost drew 
their tears. 

“Ha! now that is the man,” said 
Mr. Francis Bacon. “I ask you what 
had the play been without such 
incomparable acting ? ” 

““ What, indeed! ”’ 
doctors. 

“T must make that fellow my com- 
pliments upon his performance,’’ said 
the Master of Balliol College. 

And a few minutes a >2rwards, when 
the delighted audience was streaming 
out of the yard, these great men 
condescended to approach@ #4 tragedian 
and express their. approval. 

“ Fain would I make you my com- 
pliments, sir,’’ said Mr. Francis: Bacon 
in his highest style, in order to impress 
the person he addressed, “ upon the 
inimitable art you have _ usél# ''t.:is 
afternoon. The performance weuld 
have been barren enough without it. 
Never have I seen acting so choice 
lavished on a play so inferior.”’ 

The tragedian looked very doubtfully 
at Mr. Francis Bacon. 

“By your leave, sir,” he said, “I 
would not have you exalt me at the 
expense o’ the piece.” 

“To be sure, sir, your modesty 
does you honour,” said the Master of 
Balliol College. ‘‘ But your genius, 
if 1 may so express myself, is deserving 
of something far better than the 
clumsy work of this rude journey- 
man.” 

The tragedian shook his head. 

“Nor would I have you exalt me 
at the expense of the writer,” he 
said. 

“ Ah, my friend, you are too modest,” 
interposed the Dean of Christ Church, 
in an amiable manner. 

“Tf it is the part of modesty,” 
said the tragedian bluntly, “ to decline 
to be praised by the ignorant, then I 
grant you that modest I may be. 


said the learned 
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Because I would have you to know, 
you learned doctors in your furred 
gowns, that the play you have just 
witnessed is by the first dramatic 
author of this age or of any other.”’ 

The three gentlemen were unable 
to repress a polite snigger. 

“What!” exclaimed the Master 
of Balliol College. ‘‘ That odd-looking 
fellow with the beard who sat in the 
pay-box and bit my half-crown as if 
he feared it was a counterfeit ?”’ 

“The same, sir,’ said Burbage. 
“And if you can put a counterfeit 
upon him you are an abler man than 
I have yet cause to consider you.” 

‘No doubt, sir,’’ said the Master of 
Balliol College, with an air of pained 
dignity. ‘‘ But pray convey my com- 
pliments to ,;ypur Johannes Factotum 
and inform him that if he will give 
his days and nights diligently to the 
study of « © totle he may, by the time 
he is a very cid man, be able to produce 
a passable play without doing grave 
violence +o the dramatic unities.”’ 

“ Perhups you will be kind enough, 
sir” said the tragedian, “to pay 
\ uue.a Shakespeare your own com- 
pliments, for here he comes staggering 
ander the receipts of the performance.”’ 

The playwright, his face beaming 
with satisfaction, came towards them. 

“We had near ten pound in the 


yard, Dick,” he said, with a frank 
disregard of all things except the 
business in hand. “ That is unless 


a half-crown that a little half-faced, 
chapshort, under-hung mouse of a 
fellow in a furred gown put upon me 
is a counterfeit. And I am sore afraid 
it is, unless my poor old teeth have 
lost their integrity. Do you try it, 
Dick.” 

The playwright handed the dubious 
coin to the tragedian. 

“I presume you refer to my half- 
crown, sir,’ said the Master of Balliol 
College, with great dignity. 

“I hope, sir, I may presume to 
refer to it as your half-crown,” said 
Mr. William Shakespeare, “if my 


friend Shylock here adjudges it to be 
one. 
you ? 

“Tf that is a half-crown,” said the 


How 


” 


now, Usurer, what say 
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tragedian, who had already bitten the 
coin nearly through, “I'll never be 
paid in anything but five-shilling-pieces 
as long as I live.” 

“ But I protest, sir,’’ said the Master 
of Balliol College warmly ; “ that coin 
was paid to me last evening by my 
much-honoured friend here, Mr. Francis 
Bacon, over a game of primero.”’ 

“The more shame to Mr. Francis 
Bacon, then,” said the _ tragedian, 
“that he should use such a coin for 
such a purpose in such company.”’ 

Mr. Francis Bacon examined for 
himself the dubious currency. 

“It cannot be the one I gave you, 
Master,” he said, as soon as he was 
able to assure himself that the coin 
was false. 

“ Certainly it is, Francis,” said the 
Master of Balliol College, with a pained 
air. 

“ I cannot believe it, Master. How- 
ever——” Mr. Francis put the coin 
in his pocket with the quiet dignity 
of one who realises the force of the 
old adage xoblesse oblige, which in 
plain English may be taken to mean 
that it ill becomes gentlemen to argue 
among themselves in the presence of 
the commonalty. “‘ However, as I 
was saying, Master, to return to 
Aristotle, that much over-rated sciolist, 
I do most cordially approve your 
critical acumen when you say that if 
our friend, Master Shakescene- is 

‘““Master Shakespeare,’ interposed 
the tragedian solemnly. 

“IT beg his pardon. If our friend, 
Master Shakespeare, here, would study 
the drama ad hoc and give his days and 
nights to that matchless work, the 
‘Ars Poetica” of Aristotle, there is 
indeed no reason why, in the process 
of nature, and always under the 
courtesy of providence, he should not 
one day produce a work of the imagina- 
tion that pays some little regard to 
the laws that govern such quaint 
abortions of the human mind.” 

Mr. William Shakespeare listened 
with an air of grave courtesy to this 
sage counsel. Like all men of parts, 
he was at heart a very humble man, 
with a deep reverence for true learning. 
It was too late in the day for him to 
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hope to acquire it. He had never 
known the want of wit, yet in his 
mind was ever the thought of how 
much better his plays would have 
been could he have fashioned his rude 
verses after the manner of the ancients. 


The Lord Chamberlain’s servants 
were in the highest spirits. The 
remarkable success of their first per- 
formance in the famous city of Oxford 
had pleased them greatly. They had 
been put upon their mettle by their 
cold reception at the hands of Town 
and Gown. Seldom had they acted 
even one of their most effective plays 
with such force and sincerity. 

Long before the play was at an end 
a triumph hadteen assured They hada 
proud sense of having struck a shrewd 
blow to prejudice. Those in the 
thronged galleries, and the close-packed 
press all about the stage, had shouted 
themselves hoarse. The author of 
the play, who had a share in the profits 
of the Company, lost no time in turning 
the flood tide of popular favour to 
account. His mind was a remarkable 
blend of business acumen and _ high 
poetic genius. He arranged at once 
that the Lord Chamberlain’s servants 
should extend their visit by three 
days, in order that other of his pieces 
might be met. And among _ these 
was to be a first performance of the 
new pleasant-conceited comedy of 
As You Like It, which in the following 
week was to be given at Richmond 
Palace in the Queen’s presence. 

There is nothing like a sense of 
success to uplift the heart. When a 
man goes from triumph to triumph 
his wit becomes more nimble, his fancy 
expands, his talent runs the more free. 
And at this time all these happy con- 
ditions were fulfilled in the career 
of William Shakespeare. He was at 
the zenith of his mental and physical 
power. All things to which he turned 
his hand ministered to his fame and 
affluence. 

The unlucky Gervase Heriot, lying 
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in the shadow of a peril that would 
have wrecked the strongest will, had 
come upon this man in an hour when 
nothing seemed beyond the _ scope 
of his invention. The tragic history 
of this young man and of the noble 
girl who had forfeited all in order to 
save his life had wrought deeply upon 
the player’s pity. 

Shakespeare had resolved to help 
the fugitives to the utmost of his power. 
Such a decision, in circumstances of 
such grave peril and difficulty, could 
only have sprung from the large 
generosity of a great nature. He had 
all to lose by mingling in the affairs 
of one in this grim pass. Nothing 
could be more perilous than to help 
a convicted traitor to escape his doom, 
but in spite of the solemn warnings 
and even the earnest prayers of his 
friend Burbage, the playwright’s mind 
was now set upon this task. 

It was easier, however, to form this 
resolve than to give it practical 
expression. But the outcome of much 
anxious thought upon the matter was 
to make one fact clear. If the life 
of Heriot was not to be spared at the 
expense of a man as blameless as 
himself an appeal must be made to 
the Queen. And in order to do that 
with the smallest hope of success, the 
young man must be able to adduce a 
strong proof of his innocence and at 
the same time engage the Queen’s 
sympathy. 

There lay the crux of the whole 
matter. And as soon as this conclusion 
had been reached the keenly practical 
mind of the playwright began to 
grapple with this sore problem. At 
first it seemed hopeless to do anything. 
There appeared to be no means of 
obtaining the all-important proof of 
Gervase Heriot’s innocence, without 
which it would be the height of impru- 
dence to bring the matter to the notice 
of the Queen. For none knew better 
than William Shakespeare that she 
was a woman of harsh and imperious 
temper. 


To be continued in the September issue 
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artistic distinction. As drama (and the 
ballet is, of course, dramatic at least in 
intention) it is banal and vulgar, and 
the artists are given little opportunity | 
for their great powers. 
Infinitely preferable to me at | 
least are the colour and the 
movements of Le Cog d'Or 
and Daphne and Chloe, in 
which Mme. Karsavina, M. 
Bohm, and M. Fokine 
dance and mime 
with a per- 
fection 


Miss Elise Craven, whose 
dancing is as delight- 
ful as herself, 
in ‘* The 
Marriage 
Market.” 
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the Russian dan- 
cer who used to 
be Pavlova’s 
partner at the 

f Palace, is at the 
Empire in the new 


criticism. I 
have seen most 
the great actors of 
the last twenty 
years, but it 
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compart 

a singe! 

5 —— of chan- 
sonettes 

with a singer of Wagnerian opera. But 
it is decidedly pleasing after its own 
kind. The rest of the revue at the 
that came all over me when I first 4 Empire is poor stuff. At the Palace 
heard his Electra. It was marvellously ¥ Mr. Alfred Butt has given London its 
alive, but it was repellent. It was | best light entertainment with the genius 
superb, but it was unwholesome. In 6. of a performer, Miss Elsi 
the Joseph ballet the superficial gross- Janis, as the star, and a 







of the ballets 
produced at Drury 
Lane has naturally centred 
in the production of Richard Strauss’s 
The Legend of Joseph. Strauss is a 

genius, but he is a genius with a 
yearning for the decadent. I re- 
member the feeling of ‘‘ goose-skin ”’ 


“ Premiere dan- 
seuse’” at the 


ness of the legend is emphasised with ) =e ae host of clever people to 
a thoroughness that is completely it—Miss Phyllis support her. At the 
+ ; ae Bedells. . 

Teutonic, and there is nothing in the j ia Empire he has had less 


master’s score to give the story any iime for preparation, and his achievement 























Ellis & Walery. 
(1) A pretty gown and a pretty girl. Miss 
Gwendoline Brogden, a Gaiety actress in 
“‘ The Passing Show” at the Palace. (2) 
Miss Fay Compton, who adds to the 


is, perhaps necessarily, less 
successful. 

The revue itself is a 
hotch-potch, and the com- 
pany is, on the whole, very 
mediocre and  wunamusing. 
Miss Phyllis Bedells, the best 
of our English dancers, still 
progresses in her art. She 
has admirable technique, but 
she lacks temperament. She 
is pretty and charming, but 
rather too consistently British 
for a dancer 


THE OLD RETURN 


THE BELLE OF NEW 
YORK remains the most 
successful musical comedy 
ever produced, and its revival 
at the Lyceum has an 
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brightness of ‘“‘The Cinema Star” at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre. (3) Miss Gladys 
Cooper, who has brains and beauty and 
is distinguished for both. 


interest that to the hardened 
and time-worn playgoer is 
not without a certain ele- 
ment of pathos. When 
George Washington Lederer 
(what a name for the bills !) 
brought The Belle of New 
York to the Shaftesbury six- 
teen years ago, he incidentally 
revolutionised English musical 
produc tions. Before its advent 
our chorus ladies were listless 
and quite indifferent to the 
action of the play. The Belle 
chorus took a hand in the 
game. They were never still. 
They were alive. They acted. 
And the result was the ani- 
mated chorus in Floradora and 
other time-made musical 
comedies. Nowadays, alas! 
the American lesson has 
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been forgotten in most 
theatres and thi 
chorus has reverted to 
its beautiful indiffer- 
Crice. 

But it was no 
horus particul 


rformers had 
viduality 
ines were all wl 


Who will 
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Miss Julia James is a pretty Fifi, 
and Miss Dorothea Clarke an at- 
tractive Violet, even though she be 
not an Edna May. Mr. M. R 
Morand is excellent as Bronson. 
He is an actor who can play any 
thing, from Hamlet to a panto 
mime clown. And Mr. Johnny 
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“1° . , 1 ¢ Ts 2 Miss Dorothy 
Claire, who in The Girl from Utah showed —— Ward, “star” 
of ‘‘ The 

2. Cinema 
Star.” 






















that she had charm and personality, really Z 
possesses a power Of MIMICT) that I have 
never seen surpassed even by Cissie Loftus 
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who are merely lugubrious. 


THE NEW STAR 


JEAN GILBERT is booming. 
He is the composer of 7/ 
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Star has nothing 
much to do with 
theatrical art, but 
it makes an amus- 
ing evening. 


perience and now London 
has made her itsown. Pretty 
Miss Fay Compton, Miss 
Cicely Courtneidge, Mr. Harry 
Welchman and Mr. Lauri de 
Frece all do their part in 
making a capital evening’s 
amusement. f he Cinema . eae RET as 
ee THIS HAS cer- 

¥ tainly been a sea- 
son of revivals 
The Belle of New 
York, The Ideal 
Husband, Diplomacy, When 
Knights were Bold, The 
Duke of Killiecrankie, The 
['yranny of Tears—and 
there are others. I sup- 
pose there are no new men 
and no new plays; and 
certainly many of the new 
plays we 
have 
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Two portraits of beautiful Miss Madeline Seymour, in the great London 
success, ‘* Potash and Perlmutter.” 
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been precious bad. The distinction of 
such a comedy as The Ideal Husband 1s 
almost entirely lacking in most contem- 
porary work. The light-handed fun of 
The Duke of Killiecrankie is to seek in 
its successors. The last-named revival at 
the Playhouse (now removed to the Gar- 
rick) is quite delightful. Captain Marshall 
could invent plots and he could write 
English. His jokes have point and his 
dialogue has finish. The Duke of Killie- 
crankie is good both to see and to hear. 
Good plays are rarely badly acted (a 
truism this, but with a moral), and Cap- 
tain Marshall’s comedy is capitally played, 
largely by its original cast. Nothing 
could be more perfect than the pathetic 
fun of Mr. Weedon Grossmith, the well- 
bred brilliance of Miss Marie Illington, or 
the egotistic romance of Mr. Grahame 
Browne. To write of Miss Marie Tempest 
is merely to string superlatives together. 
Her Lady Henrietta is another of her 
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altogether delightful imper- 

sonations. Marie Tempest 

never fails. Her touch is 

always certain. Her person- 
ality is always irresistible. 

There is no more absurd 

misstatement than the 

sertion that English acting 

is inferior to the acting in 

the theatres of France and 

Germany. I notice that 

Mr. J. T. Grein, a critic with 

| a cosmopolitan experience, 

has recently discovered that 

the acting of the Thatre 

Francaise is stilted and un- 


as- 
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and 


convincing— Irene Van- 
another brugh, Mrs. 
foreign idol Patrick Camp- 
topples down! bell and Wish 
Not only in in- Wynne not to be 
dividual per- forgotten. ! 


formance, but in 
excellence 
ensemble, the com- 
panies in London 
theatres 
very 
nowhere in 
world can better 

acting be seen 


than in The Diplomacy has 
i Great Adven-  wornwell. Sar- 
‘. 2 Miss Clarice Mayne, 
Wrather & Buys. ture at the douinIgiI4 may aa favourite every- 


fy Kingsway, My 
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Lady's Dress at the Royalty, and The 
Duke of Killiecrankie at the Garrick. I 
mention these three as conspicuously 
good. Miss Marie Tempest now is 
every bit as accomplished an artist 

as Réjane was at her best; Mr. 

Oscar Asche, Mr. Dennis Eadie, 

Mr. Gerald Du Maurier, and Mr. 

Henry Ainley, each in his 

several ways, are as com- 
petent artists as can be 
found in any foreign 
theatres; and if our 
actresses are, on the 
whole, not so well 
equipped, there are 

















A Peerless Pierrot, and a music-hall 
merrymaker, Miss Clarice Mayne. 
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THE SUCCESS of 
Diplomacy is doubt- 
responsible for 
the revival of A 
Scrap of Paper 
at the Criterion. 
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Sardou at his best was a master- ; were Bold. ‘“ They will not 
craftsman. He knew how to ; me play anything else! 
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ON THE FACE of THE WATERS 





A STORY OF WHEN 





By CHARLES (¢ 


HE People of the Cave were 
running short of arrows. The 
supply of young hickory 
sprouts, on which they had de- 

pended for their shafts, was almost 
exhausted. And within a two days’ 
journey of the Caves there was nothing 
to be found that would quite take the 
place of those hickory sprouts. Neither 
Grém himself nor any other member of 
his tribe had as yet succeeded in so 
fixing a tip of bone or flint to a shaft 
of cane as not to interfere with its pene- 
tration. Some growth must be found 
that was tough, perfectly straight, and 
tapering, while at the same time so 
solid and hard of grain that it would 
take and hold a point, and heavy 
enough for driving power. All this was 
difficult to find; and Grém was con- 
vinced that it must be sought for far 
afield. His restless spirit was craving 
new knowledge, new adventure. 
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On this quest of the arrow Grém took 
with him only two companions—his 
slim, swift-footed mate, A-ya, and that 
cunning littlescout, Loob, the Hairy One. 

lor the space of three days they 
journeyed due west from the Caves. 
Then the range of downland which they 
had been following swept off sharply 
to the south. Being bent upon explor- 
ing to the westward—though he was 
not very clear as to his reasons for this 
preference—Grém led the way down 
from the hills into the rankly-wooded 
plain. lor two days more they pushed 
on through incessant perils, the country 
swarming with black lions, sabre-tooth, 
and woolly rhinoceros. <As they were 
not fighting but exploring, the price of 
safety was a vigilance so unremitting 
that it soon began to get on their 
nerves, and they were glad to take a 
whole day’s rest in the spacious security 
of a banyan top. 
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On the second day after quitting their 
refuge in the banyan top they emerged 
from the jungle so suddenly that they 
nearly fell into a river whose whitish, 
turbid flood ran swirling heavily before 
their feet. It was a mighty stream, 
a good half-mile in width, and at this 
point the current was eating away the 
bank so hungrily that whole ranks of 
tree and bush had toppled over into the 
tide. 

The great river barred their way, 
flowing as it did toward the north-east, 
and Grém reluctantly turned the course 
of the expedition southward, following 
up the shore. Swift as was the current, 


these folk of the Caves might have 
crossed it by swimming, but Grém 
knew that such waters were apt to 


swarm with giant crocodiles of vary- 
ing type and unvarying ferocity, as well 
as with ferocious flesh-eating fish that 
swarmed in wolfish packs and were 
able to tear an aurochs or a mastodon 
in pieces with their razor-edged teeth. 
He gazed desirously at the opposite 
shore, however,—which looked to him 
much more beautiful and more interest- 
ing than that on which he stood,—and 
wondered if he should ever be able to 
devise some way of reaching it other 
than by swimming. 

Along the river shore the travellers 
had endless variety to keep them in- 
terested, with a less exhausting immi- 
nence of peril than in the depths of the 
jungle. Sometimes great branches, 
draped and festooned with gorgeous- 
flowered lianas, thrust themselves far 
out over the water, affording easy re- 
fuge. Sometimes the river was _ bor- 
dered by a strip of grassy level, behind 
which ran the edge of the jungle in the 
form of a steep bank of violent green, 
with here and there a broad splotch of 
magenta or violet or orange bloom 
flung over it like a curtain. At times, 
again, it was necessary to plunge back 
into the humming and steaming gloom 
behind this resplendent screen, in order 
to make a detour around some swampy 
cove whose dense growth of sedge, fif- 
teen to twenty feet in height, was tra- 
versed by wide trails which showed it 
to be the abode of unfamiliar monsters. 
The travellers were curious as to the 
makers of such colossal trails, but were 
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not tempted to gratify this curiosity 
by invading their lairs. 

In all this time, and through all diffi- 
culties and dangers, neither Grém nor 
A-ya nor the unsleeping Loob had lost 
sight of the object of their journey. 
Every straight and slender sapling and 
seedling of hard grain they tested, but 
hitherto they had found nothing that 
‘ame within measurable distance of 
their requirements. 

In the customary order of their going 
Grém went first, peering ahead, ever 
studying, pondering, observing, with 
his bow and his club slung from his 
shoulder, his heavy, flint-headed spear 
always in readiness for use at close 
quarters. Loob the scout, little and 
dark and hairy, with the eyes of a 
weasel and the heart of a bull buffalo, 
went darting and gliding soundlessly 
through the undergrowth a few paces 
to the left, guarding against the 
approach of any attack from the jungle- 
depths. While A-ya, whose quickness 
and precision with the bow, her darling 
weapon, were nothing less than a 
miracle to all the tribe, covered the 
rear, lest any prowling monster should 
be following on their trail. 

It chanced that A-ya dropped back 
some paces further, without saying 
anything to Gr6m. She had marked a 
slim shaft of a seedling which looked 
suitable for an arrow; and in case the 
discovery should prove a good one she 
wanted the credit of it to herself. She 
stooped to pull the seedling up by the 


roots, since it seemed too tough to 
break. It was obstinate. In the effort 
her side and shoulder leaned fully 


against the trunk of a small tree of 
which she had taken no notice. In a 
second it seemed to her as if the tree 
trunk were made of red-hot coals. The 
stinging fire of it ran like lightning all 
over her arms and body. With a pierc- 
ing scream she sprang away from the 
tree, and began tearing and beating 
frantically at her body with both hands. 
She was covered with furious ants,— 
the great, red, stinging ants whose 
venom is like drops of liquid flame. 

At the sound of her scream, Grém 
was back at her side in two leaps, his 
hair and beard bristling stiffly, his eyes 
blazing with rage. But there was no 
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assailant in sight on whom to hurl him- 
self. For a second or two he glared 
about him wildly, with Loob crouched 
beside him, snarling for vengeance. 
Then, perceiving the woman’s plight, 
he flung himself upon her, trying to 
envelope her in one sweeping embrace 
that should crush all the virulent pests 
at once. In this he failed signally; and 
in an instant the liquid fire was running 
over his own body. The torture of it, 
however, was a small thing to him com- 
pared with the torture of seeing the 
ants sting the woman, and feeling him- 
self impotent to effect her instant suc- 
cour. He slapped and beat at her with 
his great hands; while she covered her 
face with her own hands to protect it 
from disfigurement. 

Loob came up to help, but Grém, his 
brain keen in every emergency, stopped 
him. 

“Keep off!” he ordered. “ Keep off! 
and keep watch! ” 

Then he seized A-ya by one arm, 
rushed her to the edge of the bank, and 
dragged her with him into the water. 

At this point the water was not more 
than three feet deep. They crouched 
down in it, heads under, for nearly a 
minute; while Loob, spear in hand, 
stood over them, his wild little 
scanning the water depths in front and 
the jungle depths behind for the ap- 
proach of any foe. 

When they could hold their breath no 
longer, they stood up. Their red 
assailants were floating off on the cur- 
rent; but the fiery poison remained, and 
they bathed each other’s scarlet and 
scorching shoulders assiduously, for- 


eyes 


getful for the moment of everything 
besides. At this moment a gigantic 


water python reared its head from the 
leafage close by, fixed its flat, lidless, 
glittering eyes upon them, and drew 
back to strike. But in the next second, 
Loob’s ready spear was thrust clean 
through its throat, and his yell of warn- 
ing tore the air. Grém and A-ya 
whipped up on to the bank like a pair 
of otters; and the python, mortally 
stricken, shot out into the water over 
their heads, carrying Loob’s spear with 
it, gripped tight in the constriction of 
its throat muscles. 

As the lashing body struck the sur- 
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face the water boiled about it, suddenly 
alive with crocodiles. Baulked of their 
human prey, they fell upon the python. 
One of the monsters shot straight up, 
half-way out of the water, with two 
convulsive coils of the python’s tail 
wrapped crushingly about its jaws; but 
the python, with Loob’s spear through 
its throat, could only struggle blindly. 
A moment more and it was bitten in 
two, and the crocodiles were fighting 
monstrously among themselves for the 
writhing fragments. 

“You got us out of that just in time,” 
said Grém, grinning upon the little 
scout with approval. 

A-ya wrung the water out of her 
heavy hair with both hands, and threw 
the masses back with an upward toss 
of her head. 

‘‘T hate ants,” she said shuddering. 
‘Let’s get away from here.” 


ie 


Some two hours after sunrise of the 
following day, they came to a place 
where a belt of woods, perhaps a hun- 
dred to two hundred yards in depth, 
ran bordering the river, while behind 
it a broad stretch of grassy plain thrust 
back the jungle. Along the edge of the 
plain, skirting the belt of woods, the 
grass was short and the travelling was 
easy; but off to the left the growth was 
ranker, and interspersed with thickets 
such as Grém always regarded with 
suspicion. He had learned by expeti- 
ence that these dense thickets in the 
grassland were a favourite lurking- 
place of the unexpected,—and that the 
unexpected was almost always perilous. 

Suddenly from the deeper grass a 
couple of hundred yards or so to the 
left rose heavily the menacing bulk of 
a red Siva moose bull, and stood staring 
at them with mingled wonder and male- 
volence in his cruelly vindictive eyes. 


In stature surpassing the biggest 
rhinoceros that Grém had ever seen, 


he gave the impression of combining 
the terrific power of the rhinoceros with 
the agile speed and devilish cunning of 
the buffalo. His ponderous head, with 
its high-arched, eagle-hooked snout, 
was armed with two pairs of massive, 
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keen-tipped, broad-bladed horns, that 
seemed to be a deadly-efficient compro- 
mise between the horns of a buffalo and 
the palmated antlers of a moose. This 
alarming apparition snorted loudly, 
and at once from behind him lurched 
to their feet some two score more of 
his like, and all stood with their eyes 
fixed upon the little group of travellers 
by the edge of the wood. 

Grém had heard vague traditions of 


the implacable ferocity of these red 
monsters, but never before having’ 
come across them he answered their 


stare with keen interest. At the same 
time, edging in closer to the wood, he 
whispered : 

“Don’t run. But if they come we 
must go up the first tree. They are 
swift as the wind, these great beasts, 
and more terrible than the sabre- 
tooth.”’ 

“Can’t go in these trees!” 
Loob, whose piercing eyes had inves- 
tigated them minutely at the first 
glimpse of the monster in the grass. 

“Why not?” demanded Grém, his 
eyes still fixed upon the monsters. 

“Oh! The bees! The terrible bees !” 
whispered A-ya. ‘“ Where can we go?’ 

Gr6ém turned his head and scanned the 
belt of woodland, his ears now suddenly 
comprehending a deep, humming sound 
which he had hitherto referred solely 
to the winged foragers in the grass- 
tops. Scattered at intervals from the 
branches in the shadowy green gloom 
hung a number of immense, dark, semi- 
pear-shaped globes. They looked 
harmless enough; but Grém knew that 
their inhabitants, the great jungle- 
bees, were more to be dreaded than 
sabre-tooth or crocodile. To disturb, 
or seem to threaten to disturb, one of 
their nests, meant sure and_ instant 
doom. 

“No, we must trust to our running, 
-——and they are very swift,” said Grém. 

“But let us go softly now, and per- 
haps they will not charge upon us.” 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when the giant red bull, with a 
grunt of wrath, lurched forward and 
charged down at them. And instantly 
the whole herd, with their ridiculous 
little tails stuck up stiffly in the air, 
charged after him. Swift as thought 


said 
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A-ya drew her bow. The arrow buried 
itself deep in the red giant’s muzzle. 
With a bawl of fury he paused, to try 
and root the burning torment out of his 
nose. The whole herd paused behind 
him. It was only for a few seconds, 
and then he came on again, blowing 
blood and foam from his nostrils; but 
they were precious seconds, and the 
fugitives, running lightly, and stooping 
low for fear of offending the bees, had 
gained a start of a hundred yards or 
more. ) 

The three were among the swiftest 
runners of the tribe; but Grém 
saw that the utmost they could hope 
was to maintain their distance. And 
there was the imminent risk that the 
bees, disturbed by the noise of flight 
and pursuit, might take umbrage. To 
lessen this frightful risk, he swerved 
out till he was some thirty or forty 
paces distant from the belt of woods. 
And he noticed, too, that the pursuing 
herd seemed to have no great anxiety 
to approach the frontiers of the Bee 
People. They were following on a 
slant that gave the woods a wide berth. 

About a mile further on the woods 
came to an end; and Grém, though he 
feared the pace might be beginning to 
tell on A-ya, and though there was no 
refuge in sight, breathed more freely. 
He feared the bees more than the yellow 
monsters, because they were something 
he could not fight. The grass-land now 
ran clear to the river’s edge, and gave 
firm footing; and the fugitives raced on, 
breathing carefully, and trusting to 
come to trees again before they should 
be spent. : 

At last a curve of the bank showed 
them the woods sweeping down again 
to the water,—but three or four miles 
ahead! Grém, looking back over his 
shoulder, realized that their pursuers 
were now gaining upon them appre- 
ciably. With an effort he quickened 
his pace still further. Loob responded 
without difficulty. . But A-ya’s face 
showed signs of distress; and at this 
Gr6ém’s heart sank. He began to scan 
the water, weighing the chances of the 
crocodiles. It looked as if they were 
trapped bevond escape. 

Perhaps half-a-mile up the shore a 
spit of land ran out against the cur- 
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rent; and behind its shelter an eddy 
had collected a mass of uprooted trees 
and other flood refuse, matted with 
green from the growth of wind-borne 
seeds. It was in reality a great natural 
raft, built by the eddy and anchored 
behind the little point. For this Grém 
headed with new hope. It might be 
strong enough,—parts of it at least,— 
to bear up the three fugitives. But their 
furious pursuers would surely not ven- 
ture their giant bulks upon it. 

Approaching the point, he slackened 
his pace, and steadied A-ya with one 
hand. At the edge of the eddy he 
stopped, casting an appraising eye over 
the collection of débris, in order to pick 
out a stable retreat and also the most 
secure path to it. In this pause the 
monsters swept up with a thunder of 
trampling hoofs and windy snortings. 
They had their victims at last where 
there was no escape. 

The raging brutes were not more 
than a dozen paces behind, when Grém 
led the way out upon the floating mass, 
picking his steps warily and leaping 
from trunk to trunk. Loob and A-ya 
followed with like care. Certain of the 
trunks gave and sank beneath their 
feet; but their feet were already away 
to surer footing. And at the very outer- 
most point of that old collection of 
débris, where the current and the eddy 
wavered for mastery, on a toughly 
interwoven tangle of uprooted trunks 
and half-dead vines, they found a refuge 
which did not yield beneath them. 
Here, steadying themselves by upthrust 
branches, they-turned and looked back, 
half apprehensive and half defiant, at 
their mighty pursuers. 

“They'll never dare to try to follow 
us here,” gasped A-ya. 

But she was wrong. Quite blind with 
rage through that galling shaft in his 
muzzle, the giant bull came plunging 
on, and half-a-dozen of his closest fol- 
lowers, infected with his madness, 
came with him. The inner edge of the 
mass gave way at once beneath them, 
—and the bank at this point was 
straight up and down. The monsters 
floundered in deep water, snorting and 
spluttering, while their fellows on the 
shore checked themselves violently and 
drew back bawling with bewilderment. 
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As the drowning monsters battled to get 
their front legs up upon the raft, the 
edges gave way continually beneath 
them, plunging them again and again be- 
neath the surface, while A-ya stabbed at 
them vengefully with her spear, and Loob 
shot arrows into them till Gr6m stopped 
him, saying that the arrows were too 
precious to waste. Thereupon Loob 


tripped delicately over the surging 
trunks and smote at the struggling 
monsters’ heads_ with his light 
club. 


The anchorage of this natural raft 
having been broken, the weight of the 
monsters striving to gain a foothold 
upon it soon thrust its firm outer por- 
tion forth into the grip of the current. 
In a minute or two more this solid por- 
tion was torn away from the rest, and 
went sailing off slowly down stream 
with its living freight. The incoherent 
remnant was left in the eddy, where 
the snorting monsters struggled and 
threshed about amongst it, now climb- 
ing half-way out upon some great 
trunk, which forthwith reared on end 
and slid them off, now vanishing for 
a moment beneath the beaten stew of 
leaves and vines. 

A couple of the horned giants, being 
close to the bank, now seemed to re- 
cover their wits sufficiently to turn and 
clamber ashore. But the others were 
mad with terror. And in a moment 
more the fascinated watchers on the 
raft perceived the cause of this mad- 
ness. All round the scene of the tur- 
moil the water seethed with lashing 
tails and snapping jaws; and then one 
of the monsters, which had struggled 
out into clear water, was dragged down 
in a boiling vortex of jaws and bloody 
foam. A few moments more and the 
whole eddy became a bubbling hell of 
slaughter, and great broad washes of 
crimson streamed out upon the current. 
The monsters, for all their giant 
strength, and the pile-driven blows of 
their huge hoofs, were as helpless as 
rabbits against their swarming and 
ravenous assailants; and the battle,— 
which indeed was no battle at all,—soon 
was over. The eddy had become but 
a writhing nest of crocodiles. 

“It was hardly worth while wasting 
arrows, you see,” said Grém, standing 
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erect on the raft and watching the scene 
with brooding interest. 

“Do you suppose those swimming 
beasts with the great jaws can get at 
us here?” demanded A-ya with a 
shudder. 

“While this thing that carries us 
holds together, I think we can fight 
them off,” replied Grém. And straight- 
way he set himself to examine how 
securely the trees were interknit. The 
trunks had been piled by flood one upon 
another; and the structure seemed sub- 
stantial; but further to strengthen it 
he set all to work interweaving the free 
branches and such creepers as the mass 
contained, with the skill that came of 
much practice in the weaving of tree- 
top nests. 

When all was done that could be 
done, the voyagers took time to look 
about them. They had by now been 
swept far out into the river, and the 
shores on either side seemed low and 
remote. A-ya felt oppressed, the face 
of the waters seeming to her so vast, 
inscrutable, and menacing. She stole 
close up to Grém and edged herself 
under his massive arm for reassurance. 
The little scout sat like a monkey be- 
tween two branches, and scratched his 
hairy arms, and, with an expression of 
pleased interest, scanned the water for 
the approach of new foes. As _ for 
Gr6ém, he was entranced. This, at last, 
was what he had really come in search 
of, the stuff for arrows being merely 
his excuse to himself. This was the 
utterly mew experience, the new 
achievement. He was travelling by 
water, not in it, but upon it—upborne, 
dry and without discomfort, upon its 
surface. 

For a little while he did not ask 
whither he was borne. To his sur- 
prise the crocodiles and other formid- 
able water dwellers which were quite 
unknown to him, paid them no atten- 
tion whatever; and he concluded that 
they looked upon the raft as nothing 
more than a mass of floating driftwood 
containing nothing for them to eat. 
He could see them everywhere about, 
swimming with brute snouts half above 
water or basking on sandy spits of 
shore. Then he observed that the cur- 
rent was bearing them gradually to- 
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wards that further shore which he so 
longed to visit, and he thrilled with new 
anticipation. But when, after perhaps 
an hour, the capricious tide blew them 
again to mid-stream, a new idea took 
possession of him. He must find some 
way of influencing the direction of their 
voyage. He could not long relinquish 
himself to the blind whim and chance 
of the current. 

Just as he was beginning to grapple 
with this problem, A-ya anticipated his 
thought,—as he had noticed that she 
often did. Looking up at him through 
her tossed hair, she enquired where 
they were going. 

“T am just trying to think,” he 
answered, “how to make this thing 
take us where we want to go.” 

“If the water is not too deep, 
couldn’t you push with your long 
spear?” suggested the girl. 

Acting at once on the suggestion, 
Grém leaned over the edge and thrust 
the spear straight downwards. But he 
could find no bottom. 

“It is too deep,” said he, “but I’ll 
find a way.” 

As he stood near the forward end of 
the raft he began sweeping the spear 
in a wide are through the water, as if 
it were a paddle, but with the idea, 
merely, of testing the resistance of the 
water. Poor substitute as the spear 
was for a paddle or an oar, his great 
strength made up for its inefficiency, 
and after a few sweeps he was aston- 
ished and delighted to notice that the 
head of the raft had swung away from 
him so that it was heading for the 
shore from which they had come. 

He pondered this in silence for a 
little, then stepped over to the other side 
and repeated the experiment. After 
several vigorous efforts the unwieldy 
craft yielded. Its head swung straight, 
and then, very gradually, turned to- 
wards the other side. Yes, there was 
no doubt about it. He had found a 
way of influencing their direction. 

“T am going to take you over to the 
other shore,” he announced proudly. 

And now, labouring in a keen excite- 
ment, he set himself to carry out his 
boast. First he so overdid it that he 
made the raft turn clean about and 
head up-stream. He puzzled over this 
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for a time, but at length got it once 
more headed in the direction which he 
wished it to take. Then he found that 
he could keep it to this direction—more 
or less—by taking a few strokes on 
one side, then hurriedly crossing to 
take a few strokes on the other. And 
in this way they began once more to 
approach the other bank. The process, 
however, was slow; and Grém presently 
concluded that it was wasteful. He hit 
upon the idea of setting A-ya and Loob 
together to stroking with their spears 
on one side, while he, with his great 
strength, balanced their effort on the 
other. Whereupon the sluggish craft 
woke up a little and began to make 
perceptible progress, on a slant across 
the current toward shore. 

“T have found it!” he exclaimed in 
exultation. “On this thing we can 
travel over the water where we will.” 

“But not against the current,” 
objected A-ya, whose enthusiasm was 
a little damped by the fact that she did 
not like the look of that further shore. 

“That will come in time,” declared 
Grém confidently. 

“Here’s something coming now,” 
announced Loob, springing to his feet 
and grabbing his bow. At the same 
moment the flat, villainous head of a 
big crocodile shot up over the edge of 
the raft, and its owner, with enormous 
jaws half open, started to scramble 
aboard. 

A-ya’s bow was bent as swiftly as 
Loob’s, and the two arrows sped to- 
gether, both into the monster’s gaping 
gullet. It rolled back hastily into the 
water and sank, leaving a foamy wake 
of blood behind it. 

By this time they were getting nearer 
the other shore. But on close view, 
Grém was bound to admit that it was 
not alluring. It was so low as to be 
all awash, and fringed deep with tower- 
ing reeds which were traversed by 
narrow lanes of water. Of dry land 
there was none to be seen. 

“Oh, we don’t want to go ashore 
there!” protested A-ya fervently. As 
she spoke a hideous head, with im- 
mense, round bulging eyes and long, 
beak-like mouth, arose over the sedge- 
tops on a long, swaying neck and 
stared at them fixedly. 
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‘No, we don’t,” said Grém, with 
decision, making haste to swing the 
head of the raft once more out into the 
channel. 

Grém made up his mind that the ex- 
ploration of that unknown shore could 
await a more convenient season. He 
was now deeply absorbed in the com- 
plex problem of directing and manag- 
ing his raft. As he pulled his spear 
through the water, and noted the addi- 
tional effect of its flat head, the concep- 
tion came to him of something that 
would get more propulsive grip upon 
the water than was possible to a round 
pole. Furthermore, he was quick to 
realise that the immense, shapeless 
mass of débris on which they were 
travelling, might be replaced by some- 
thing light and manageable which he 
would make by lashing some trimmed 
trunks together with lengths of bamboo 
to give additional buoyancy. As he 
brooded thus in silence, with that deep 
inward look in his eyes which always 
kept A-ya from breaking in upon his 
vision, he came to the idea of a formal 
raft, and formal paddle. His eager de- 
sire now was to get back home, and 
put his new schemes into execution. 

“Where are we going now?” asked 
A-ya. 

Grém looked about him widely—at 
the sky, at the far-off hills on their 
right, at the course of the stream, 
which had changed within the past few 
miles. His sense of direction was un- 
erring. 

“This river,” he answered, “flows to- 
wards the rising sun, and must empty 
into the bitter waters not more than a 
day or a half-day from the Caves. We 
are going home. We will come again 
to look for arrows in a new raft which 
I will make.” 

As he spoke, Loob’s spear darted 
down beside the raft, and came up with 
a big, silvery fish writhing upon it. He 
broke its neck with a blow and laid the 
prize at A-ya’s feet. 

“T wish we had fire with us, to cook 
it with,”’ said she. 

“On the new raft, as I will make it,” 
said Grém, “that may very well be. 
Our journey will be safe and easy, and 
a good fire we will have always with 
us.” CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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T the last moment Montague 
Thurloe had suffered an attack 
of neuralgia, so his son Louis 
had left Spocaine in his stead. 

The younger Thurloe now sat in the 
train that was bearing him southward. 
On the seat which faced him lay docu- 
ments adorned with embossed seals. 

They were contracts which were to be 
signed by himself and a firm of ship- 
builders. It was stipulated therein that 
the Spocaine Steel Company was to 
furnish so many tons of steel beams and 
so many tons of steel plates, free of 
flaws and blow-holes and all of the finest 
quality. 

The Spocaine Steel Company was but 
another name for the firm of Thurloe 
& Son, proud, successful and ambi- 
tious. It had been the lowest bidder 
and had been awarded this contract. 
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Absorbed in his calculations, a gold- 
tipped pencil in his hand, Thurloe gazed 
with vacant eyes at the flying land- 
scape. A little girl stood in the doorway 
of a farmhouse and waved at the thun- 
dering express. To Thurloe’s eyes she 
was but a blur of white against a slow- 
moving background of distant green. 
On the opposite side of the car sat a 
young woman with a grave, handsome 
face. She was reading a book of poetry. 
He strained his eyes to see the title, then 
drew his thoughts back to his work. It 
was of steel that he was bound to think, 
of these contracts, of wages and profits, 
and <lividends. : 

There was a sharp shock; his seat 


lurched and gave beneath him. The 
visible world went up in thunder. . The 


racing telephone poles beside the track 
seemed to rush forward and downward 
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like great clubs. The next moment 
Thurloe was lost beneath a mountain 
of contorted iron, splintered wood and 
shattered glass. Coach overleaped 
coach and fell, like mangled interlocked 
monsters, down the embankment of 
the line. 

The wrecked cars lay overturned in a 
chaotic heap. The dining-saloon was 
forced half-way into one of the passenger 
coaches. Showers of coals fell from the 
range of the train kitchen. The thin 
splintered woodwork crackled and 
sprang into flame. Out of this ruin of 
wood and iron there came human cries 
and moans. The pungent odour of the 
escaping gas from the broken reservoirs 
drifted like some infernal incense over 
the pyre. 

The survivors were already swarming 
about the wreckage. A cry, a hand or 
foot outstretched, the glimpse of a pale, 
distorted face, and men tore furiously 
at the stubborn tangle. When Louis 
Thurloe was dragged out, water dripped 
from his clothes as though he had been 
drowned. On his hands and face were 
burns, smudges of soot and blood. His 
right leg was broken and dangled like 
a doll’s. 


From the hospital Thurloe was trans- 
ported to his home at Spocaine. Here 
his wife Eunice nursed him tenderly. 
3ut it was a full three months before he 
again appeared at the offices of the 
Spocaine Steel Company. 

And when, limping slightly, he came 
into the outer office, there was a hush 
a spasm of surprise swept over the clerks 
and book-keepers. 

Thin and emaciated he stood there, a 
faint smile upon his lips, with sunken, 
lack-lustre eyes, and drooping shoulders. 
The once smooth-shaven chin and 
cheeks were covered with a short iron- 
grey beard which was not yet sufficiently 
thick to conceal the broad red scar along 
the right jawbone. But strangest of all 
was the manner in which he wore his 
hair. It was grotesque—ridiculous ! 
This hair, bleached suddenly into grey, 
was brushed smoothly down over the 
forehead and cut in a straight line a 
quarter of an inch above the eye-brows. 
A schoolgirl's “ fringe ’’ ! 
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The door to the inner offices opened 
and the elder Thurloe came out. His 
smiling face showed no astonishment at 
his son’s appearance. ‘‘ Welcome back, 
Louis,” said he, shaking him by the hand. 

The contrast was striking. Thurloe 
the father with his soft, well-trimmed 
moustaches, his rosy features and bright 
sparkling eyes might easily have passed 
for the handsome and vigorous brother 
of the broken man beside him. The 
elder Thurloe was always dainty in his 
dress and usually wore a rose in: his 
buttonhole. 

He slipped his arm through that of his 
son, and together they passed into the 
private rooms. 

In time the office became accustomed 
to this shadow of the former Louis 
Thurloe. Even the fringe of hair be- 
came part of the accepted scheme of 
things. It was a feature which began 
to harmonise with the strangely-altered 
personality into which the junior partner 
had been converted. 

Louis Thurloe, once as elegant in 
dress as his father, became almost 
slovenly. His clothes hung upon him 
shapelessly, his shoes were carelessly 
polished or not at all. And he became 
the slave of a new habit—that of con- 
stantly passing his hand over his hair, 
smoothing it against his brow. 

For several years the Spocaine Steel 
Company had been amazingly success- 
ful in obtaining contracts. It had, 
through the lowness of its estimates, 
under-bidden its most formidable rivals. 
The rise of the company had been swift 
and brilliant. Then, slowly, within the 
year after Louis Thurloe’s return, blight 
and stagnation seemed to light upon it. 
It lost, in open competition, one con- 
tract after another. 

One Saturday, just as the whistle 
blew for closing down, Montague Thur- 
loe came into the private office of his 
son. He held in his hand a large 
estimate-form whose empty spaces were 
filled in with pale-blue ink. Warm and 
white the afternoon sun flamed into the 
room. 

“ Louis,’’ said the senior member of 
the firm earnestly, ‘‘ this sunshine is 
altogether too bright.” 

This was with him a customary bit of 
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symbolism. It meant that business been using on our biggest contracts, 


was bad. When the entire plant of the 
Spocaine Steel Company was working 
at its full capacity, then the furnaces 
vomited forth enormous cloudsof smoke. 

“Yes,” said the son, smiling wanly, 
“let us hope for darker days.”’ 

He gazed out at the blighted land- 
scape. A group of some hundred men 
and boys went by, spent, grimy, de- 
jected figures, dragging their feet. 
Their empty swinging lunch-pails of tin 
played at pitch and toss with the white 
reflections of the sun. 

“There goes the shift we’ve had to 
discharge,”’ said the elder Thurloe dis- 
consolately. “‘ It won’t do, Louis, it 
won't do! We can’t afford to let our 


rivals beat us right and left. We 
can’t afford to lose any more con- 
tracts!” 

“T figured that last estimate as 


closely as possible. I don’t think the 
firm who received the contract will be 
able to do an honest job at the price 
they asked.” 

““An honest job! Has anyone ever 
said a word against the quality of our 
product ? ”’ 

The son was silent. 

“T don’t understand you, Louis. 
You no longer display your former 
ability at making close estimates. That 
is why we've lost so many contracts of 
late.” 

“Perhaps,’’ answered the younger 
Thurloe gravely, as he passed his hand 
over the: long hair combed down his 
forehead—-“‘. yes, perhaps that is so.”’ 

“Here is an instance, Louis. I’ve 
gone over your figures in this estimate 
for the Cyclops Works, carefully, item 
by item. Your estimate was three 
thousand five hundred pounds. Not 
a 

“ Yes,” answered the junior partner, 
“1 don’t think we can do it for less.”’ 

“ Do you know what I make it ? And 
that with a good margin of profit ? ”’ 

“ T’ve no idea.” 

“Two thousand nine hundred ! 

The younger Thurloe, with calm, in- 
quisitorial eyes, looked at his father and 
asked: “‘ Did you figure on using our 
finest grade of steel ? ”’ 

“T figured on the material we have 


” 





quite according to specifications.” 

““Oh, no, not quite according to 
specifications. I based my estimates on 
the best grade of steel we could produce.”’ 

“That is unnecessary. You know 
our procedure in these matters.’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the son, rising, a flush 
creeping into his sallow cheeks, “ but I 
can no longer follow that procedure.” 

“Louis! are you mad? If this 
grade was good enough for the order we 
executed for the Great Southern Rail- 
way Company—why isn’t it good 
enough for the Cyclops people ? ”’ 

Louis Thurloe struck the desk with 
his open hand and burst forth: ‘“ The 
steel was not good enough for the Great 
Southern contract. And do you know 
why,” he went on passionately, staring 
at his amazed father, “‘ why it was not 
good enough ? ” 

“What do you mean ? I fear, Louis, 
that ever since that accident you’ve 
had a—a somewhat—well, distorted— 
view of things.” 

Louis smiled bitterly. “Since you 
mention the accident—it was that which 
opened my eyes. It was the view of 
things which I had before that was dis- 
torted.”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean,” 
said Montague Thurloe, ‘“ but——’”’ 

“‘ T have tried to keep this to myself,” 
Louis Thurloe interrupted. ‘“‘ No one 
knew but I—and, because it was un- 
avoidable—my wife Eunice. But now 
that you speak of the accident, and now 
that you are surprised because I oppose 
our ‘ former procedure,’ it is perhaps 
best, after all, that you should know.” 

He paused a moment and smoothed 
the grey hair upon his forehead with 
that familiar mechanical movement 
of his. 

“When I was taken from the wreck- 
age, I was unconscious. But while I 
was lying there pinned to the earth, my 
senses were terribly alive. My first 
sensation was one of strangling in some 
freezing torrent. Water was rushing 
into my nostrils, mouth and eyes. I 
jerked my head aside and the stream 
shot over my shoulders and chest. I 
found that I was wedged between the 
round gas-reservoir and a tank of water 


’ 
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“| watched the wheel sink lower and lower in little jerks and starts. It sent out waves of heat. 
I begged it to fall and crush me ata blow. And that is all that 1 remembered” (Sage 1066). 
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from which the stream kept falling. 
I heard a man on the other side of the 
tank crying, ‘Water! Water!’ He 
was facing the fire—and I was almost 
drowning.” 

Louis Thurloe paused. His father 
sat in a tense silence and stared with 
troubled eyes out of the window. 

“T suddenly felt that I held some- 
thing crumpled in my left hand,” the 
son went on in a low monotone. “ It 
was the contract with the ship-building 
people. A great nausea took hold of me. 
Business ! dividends! contracts! and 
then suddenly death—cancelling every- 
thing. Dividends 








and then death! 
Yes, in those moments I saw something 
of the terror that is part of truth. And 
the fire was coming—to destroy me.” 
Great heavens! Louis,” cried his 
father, ‘““ why——”’ 

“It was already burning overhead in 
the splintered woodwork. Showers of 
sparks fell over me, sheltered though I 
was by the slant of the water-tank and 
the round body of the gas-cylinder. I 
fainted. 

‘““When I opened my eyes a great black 
disc hung above me ina tangle of red- 
hot rods and struts. It was a carriage- 
wheel wrenched from the bearings. Its 
axle was broken. I could see the sharp, 
pale-grey fracture, and in that break I 
saw a blow-hole. It was the breaking 
of this axle which had caused the 
wreck. 

“Tt hung there like a black moon in a 
chaos of flame and twisted iron. I 
could see it clearly—every mark upon 
it—every grain in the iron—the sharp, 
polished flanges—the numbers of the 
castings—the lettering of the founder’s 
name on the axle—clear raised letters— 
Spocaine Steel Company.” 

“What !”’ cried Montague Thurloe. 

“The Spocaine Steel Company. Yes, 
it was one of the castings we had 
furnished ‘ according to specifications ’ 
—one that we had passed—inferior 
cast-steel.”’ 

The elder Thurloe sank back against 
the wall. 

“ T saw that wheel change from black 
toa dusky red. It glowed like the sun. 
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It hung over me there—like a horrible 
menace—an 


iron accusation. I saw 
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that it was slowly sinking toward me as 
the supporting wreckage burnt away. 
I saw those letters on the axle glow 
and swell, dance and flash—Spocaine 
Steel Company—now in smoke, now in 
flame. 

“Here was I, prone on the earth 
under that terrible wheel, the very thing 
responsible for this disaster. I had 
given orders to let that lot of wheels 
pass as perfect ! 

“IT watched the wheel sink lower and 
lower in little jerks and starts. It sent 
out waves of heat. I cursed it, I spat at 
it, I begged it to fall and crush me at a 
blow. And that is all that I remem- 
bered.”’ 

“Yes, poor feilow, you must have 
had a frightful ordeal,’ said the father 
tenderly. ‘‘ That is where you got that 
burn on the cheek, I suppose. But you 
ought to have told me before. You 
ought not to have brooded over such 
things—especially the matter of that 
lot of wheels for the Great Southern. 
Such accidents are inevitable—— 

Louis Thurloe’s eyes flashed. ‘ Ac- 
cident ?’’ he cried. ‘‘ Do you still call 
it an accident ? Very well then—you 
shall know all! ”’ 


He faced his father and swept 
the low-cut fringe of hair from his 
forehead. 


Across the fine white brow there ran 
an irregular trail of dark-red scars upon 
a band of crinkled flesh. The markings 
were strange in their order and con- 
figuration. 


““Great heavens!’’ cried the elder 
Thurloe, horror-stricken, ‘‘ were you 
burned on the forehead, too? Why, 


they’re letters !’’ he went on, adjusting 
his elegant pince-nez and peering at the 
lurid hieroglyphs. 
NIAD 

ran the inscription branded on the flesh 
of his son. The four grim letters were 
clear and legible, with the faintest trace 
of adjoining marks on either side. 
““Niac ? What does it mean, Louis ? ” 

“It means,” the younger man made 
answer, “‘ it means that the axle of the 
wheel when it finally reached me must 
have come in contact for a moment with 
my forehead. These letters which you 
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“Great heavens!” 
too ? 


see branded here are a part of the name 
of which we were so proud—The Spo- 
caine Steel Company—cast in raised 
letters on the broken axle.” 

“Great God !’’ exclaimed his father. 

“T tried to hide it from Eunice, and 
failed,’’ the son went on. “ I’ve tried 
to hide it from you—you have forced me 
to reveal it.” 

“But, my dear, dear lad, there’s no 
disgrace in scars like that, only a little 
a little disfigurement. And your hair 
hides that.”’ 

‘No disgrace ?’’ returned the son, a 
bitter smile on his bearded lips. He 
drew his father to a mirror which hung 
on the wall not far from the window. 
‘‘ Look there ! ’’ he exclaimed, pointing 
at his reflected visage. 

And now the four hideous letters 
spelt clearly enough the word CAIN. 








cried the elder Thurloe, horror-stricken, 
Why, they're letters!" he went on, adjusting his elegant pince-nez and peering at the 
lurid hieroglyphs (page 1066). 
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‘were you burned on the forehead, 


In the glass he saw his father’s face 
grow pale with horror. “‘Cain’?” 
babbled the old man, ‘‘ Cain ? ”’ 

“Yes, father, Cain! Cain—the very 
word to describe me—and you and all 
the rest of us!” 

He gave a short and bitter laugh. 

“Cain? ’’ murmured Montague Thur- 
loe, as if stunned, “‘ Cain? You, Louis 
—Cain? No, no, that is only a trick, a 
suggestion of the mirror! ”’ 

‘““ All men’s eyes ave mirrors to me 
now,’’ answered the son simply. 

Thurloe the father, stripped of his 
debonair spruceness, sank into a chair. 
His eyes fell upon the estimate he still 
held in his hand. He raised it, gazed 
at it with dull eyes, and tore it across, 
then across again. 
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This complete story—a little novel of South Africa— 


is founded on fact by a writer who in her romances 


has brought home to readers in 


realities of life in that 


three continents the 
land of heroic sacrifices. 
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HERE always seems to be more 
ardour and vitality in blue- 
eyed people than in others, 
and Diane Heywood and 

Maryon Hammond were both blue-eyed 
—with a difference. His eyes were blue as 
the inner light of a glacier, with some- 
thing of the ice’s quality in their steady 
stare—the kind of eyes that women for- 
give anything to. Indeed Hammond had 
spent most of his thirty-eight years 
sinning against women, and they for- 
gave him even unto seventy times seven 
—and that was as faras the Holy Scrip- 
tures entered into the matter. Like 
Napoleon he was a little fellow when 
it came to measurements, but so alert, 
high-headed and graceful that no one 
would have guessed him to be some- 
thing under five-foot-eight, and he had 
the swiftest, most silent feet in Africa, 
whether for dancing, running, leaping, 


All rights 


tracking a lion, or kicking a nigger. A 
copper complexion bestowed upon him 
by the land he loved, and a small tan- 
coloured moustache above a somewhat 
traplike mouth made up the rest of his 
equipment. It may be gathered that he 
was no beauty ; but he was the captain 
of his soul, such as it was, and he carried 
himself as though the gods had elected 
him to be one of the eternal captains of 
the earth. 

Diane Heywood’s eyes were long and 
deep and cool, with shadows in them 
like the shadows under far hills on a hot 
day, and that should have been enough 
for any woman ; but the gods had been 
good to her, and added a slim little nose 
that grew straight out of her forehead 
like a Greek woman’s, dragging her 
upper lip so high that-there seemed 
nothing of it except a red curve above 
another red curve and a short, firm chin 


reserved. 
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with a cleft in it. It was hard to tell 
what in all these soft curves and 
dimples should suggest a pride of spirit 
almost insolent, a scorn of all things 
that were not high and clear and noble: 
but whatever or wherever its origin, it 
was there for all men to read, and not 
the least of her attractions when read ; 
for all men, whether they know it or not, 
love that quality of pride in women, 
recognising, dimly or clearly according 
to their natures, that on it is based all 
fine and great things in the generation 
to come. 

However, if instead of possessing the 
beauty of a May day, Miss Heywood 
had been the plainest of girls she would 
still have enjoyed for a time at least 
the rather enchanting experience of 
having all the men in Fort Salisbury 
buzzing about her like bees round a rose 
on a June morning. For she had come 
straight from England and the charm 
of ‘“‘ home ”’ still hung about her, even 
as the colour of “‘ home ”’ stayed in her 
cheeks. 

““ She was London, she was Torment, 
she was Town.” 

Five men were on the verge of pro- 
posing to her—one of whom, by the way, 
was already engaged—when suddenly 
Maryon Hammond, with his dog Boston 
at his heels, cropped up from his mining 
camp out beyond Mazoé. And when 
‘Marie’ Hammond set his gay bad 
eyes on a woman’s face, and his feet 
on the path that led to that woman’s 
heart the other men were just wise 
enough to drop out of the running and 
pretend they didn’t mind. 

Like all great passions it did not take 
long to come to a head—only a few 
afternoon rides across the short, springy 
veld grass, a few moonlit evenings 
with music in the house and loungers 
in the verandahs, a supper or two up in 
the old kopje Fort, and then the ball got 
up by Hammond and his cronies at the 
Club. 

When, after the fifth waltz, Diane 
Heywood came into the ballroom from 
the dim verandah, where she had been 
sitting out a dance with Maryon Ham- 
mond, her eyes were like two violets 
that had been plucked at dawn with 
the mists of the night still on them. 
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She had the lovely dewy look of a girl 
who has been kissed in the darkness by 
the man she loves, a girl whose heart 
has waked up and found itself beating 
in a woman’s breast. 

He walked as one whom the gods 
have chosen to honour, pride-of-life 
written across his face ; yet in his eyes 
was a humility curious in Maryon Ham- 
mond, 

Some of the women gave little sighs, 
and most men felt a sort of warmth in 
their veins as they looked at those two 
radiant beings. But a number of people 
merely contented themselves with feel- 
ing extremely glad that the career of 
Maryon Hammond as a pirate in love 
was at an end. 

For it must here be admitted that 
the spectacle of a woman holding out 
her soul in both hands for Maryon Ham- 
mond to play with, or walk over, or 
throw into the fires that burn and con- 
sume not, was not an altogether novel 
one to some at least of those present. 
People said that Marie Hammond took 
toll of women’s souls for something a 
woman had once done to his own, long 
ago in his own country, America; but 
none knew the rights of the story. 

Then there was his friendship with 
the beautiful Cara de Rivas. No one 
had been quite sure how far, if at all, 
her soul had entered into that matter : 
but it was certain that tongues had 
been set a-wagging, for Maryon Ham- 
mond’s friendship was a dangerous if 
fascinating thing for a woman to possess 
unless she happened to be the woman 
he was going to marry. And Cara de 
Rivas was already married. That was 
the trouble. For Nick de Rivas, a big, 
handsome, if slightly morose fellow, was 
plainly something less than sympathetic 
with his wife’s midsummer madness ; 
even though until Hammond called 
his attention to the matter he had ap- 
peared to be blind and indifferent to the 
fact that he had a pretty and charming 
wife. 

There had been considerable relief 
felt when de Rivas, in spite of his home 
and large mining interests being in 
Mashonaland, had suddenly decided to 
take his wife away on a trip to England. 

“And no bones broken!” sighed 
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Rhodesians, though they sought in 
vain for confirmation of that or any 


other legend in the stony stare of 
Maryon Hammond. At any rate no 


one could help rejoicing that Fate had 
arranged for the advent of Jack Hey- 
wood’s sister while the de Rivas were 
still away, and that the whole affair was 
likely to be fixed up before the de 
Rivas’ return, which, by the way, after 
the lapse of nearly a year had already 
been signalled. 

The Hammond-Heywood  engage- 
ment, then, was announced about two 
weeks after the ball at the Club, though 
everyone knew that it had been signed 
and sealed, so to speak, on that night, 
the extra two weeks being thrown in as 
a concession to conventionality and a 
sort of bonus to the men who had been 
about to propose. In the meantime 
it was plain that Love had found 
Maryon Hammond at last, and that he 
was loved openly and gladly back. It 
was for all the world to see—as patent 
as the silver stars on a purple African 
night. A passion so fine and frank and 
careless had never before been seen in 
a land where great passions are not 
rare, and Salisbury genuflected before 
it in all reverence and admiration. 

It was at this propitious juncture 
that the de Rivas elected to return. 
Their home was not in Salisbury, but 
about seventy miles off, out Mazoé way 
too, and incidentally not above ten 
miles from Hammond’s own camp ; but 
they put up at an hotel in town for a 
week or two to give Mrs. de Rivas time 
to recover from the fatigue of a long 
coach journey, and be welcomed back 
by old friends. Promptly all the women 
in the town went to call and take the 
news of the Hammond-Heywood en- 
gagement. 

The Spanish Inquisition is no more, 
but the gentle art of putting the ques- 
tion accompanied by the watching tor- 
ture has not yet been lost. Cara de 
Rivas’ dearest and most intimate In- 
quisitors were tender for her, however. 
They considered it only human that 
they should desire to know how she was 
“ taking it,” but they had no coarse 
intent of putting questions. Merely 
they hoped to extract a few answers— 
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eyes and lips and incidentally clothes 
tell so much ! 

And behold ! two of the answers were 
entirely unexpected. 

The first was that Cara de Rivas was 
as deeply in love with her husband as 
he was plainly and profoundly in love 
with her. This was for all the world to 
see, and all the world proclaimed it 
instantly : but the other and charming 
piece of news was more subtly distri- 
buted. Women conveyed it by means 
of their eyebrows, with benign little 
smiles, and cryptic remarks, such as 


that—‘"‘ It was all for the best,” “ It 
would make such a Bond,” “‘ No more 
dangerous friendships,’’ ‘“‘J¢ would 


help the poor thing to forget (if there 
was anything to forget !) ”’ 

Afterwards all wise people let the 
story of “the dangerous friendship ” 
die and be buried, as all things that are 
dead as nails ought to be buried and 
put out of sight. And no one but a few 
scandal-lovers talked of anything but 
the speedily-approaching marriage. 
The men of Salisbury made Bernard 
Carr’s life a torment to him, accusing 
him of being busier than a hen with a 
tin chicken getting Maryon Hammond’s 
trousseau ready, while they went into 
the matter of that same trousseau with 
profane and particular detail. For 
Carr was Jonathan to Maryon Ham- 
mond’s David, and his love for his 
friend was outrageous and notorious, 
passing all bounds. Like the mother of 
Asa he had made an idol in a grove: 
and the name of the idol was Hammond. 
The other friend and partner of Maryon 
Hammond was Rider, a dry, lean fellow 
of cynical disposition, professing’ affec- 
tion for neither man, woman nor dog. 
The three men lived together, when in 
town or at camp. 

Strange that the affair of Maryon 
Hammond’s trousseau should occupy 
the minds and tongues of his friends far 
more than the threatened rising of the 
natives! But that was ever the way of 
Rhodesians in ’96. 

The growing restlessness andinsolence 
of the Mashona tribes kraaled in the 
Salisbury, Mazoé and Lomagundi dis- 
tricts—that is, within a seventy-mile 
radius of the capital—was in fact 
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notorious, and many of the outlying 
farmersand miners professed uneasiness ; 
but the Native Commissioners, whose 
business it was to know such things, 
scoffed at their fears. The notion of a 
rebellion amongst a tribe of people long 
down-trodden and brow-beaten by the 
fierce Matabele, and now for the first time 
enjoying prosperous and unharried life 
under the white man’s rule, found the 
Commissioners incredulous. 

““ Makalikas show fight!” sneered 
Brebner, Head of the Native Depart- 
ment and terror of every black face 
from Vryberg to Blantire. ‘‘ Great Lord 
of War! There is not one ‘liver’ 
amongst the whole fifty thousand of 
them. Give me ten men and three 
Cape ‘ boys’ and I'll settle the hash of 
any ten thousand of them in this blessed 
country.” 

This last to the Administrator, for 
whose’ permission he was nagging to go 
and ‘‘remonstrate’”’ with the ring- 
leaders of a tribal fight down Victoria 
way. The Administrator smiled at the 
word. He was aware that Brebner 
invariably ‘“‘remonstrated” with a 
“‘ sjambok,”’ but, being a wise man and 
one who had lived a great part of his 
life amongst natives, he was also aware 
that Brebner’s mode of argument was 
the best and only one properly appreci- 
ated by them. 

So eventually Brebner and suite were 
allowed to depart upon their hash- 
settling expedition. They rode out one 
pink dawn, and the veld swallowed them 
up ; thereafter peace fell upon Salisbury, 
and all talk of a native rising was dis- 
missed. The discussion on Hammond’s 
trousseau was resumed at the Club. 

Only Hammond himself did not think 
it good enough to stay on with his bride 
in a country which seemed to him un- 
settled and breathing of war, and he 
did not hesitate to state his intentions, 
though at the Club they mocked him. 

“Why, hello, Marie!” said Billy 
Blake, Head of the Mounted Police. 
“Love has gone to your head! There 
isn’t going to be any row with the 
natives. Compose yourself, my son.”’ 

Hammond composed himself as re- 
quested in a large lounge chair, his feet 
on another. Leisurely, and with obvious 
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enjoyment of his pipe, he explained that 
in Ais opinion Love and War were each 
good and great and highly desirable 
things, but he preferred them separate. 
“They don’t mix,” said he, “‘ so we'll 
dividethem this time. You can have the 
war all to yourself, Blake, and I’ll—_—” 
he flushed under his copper skin and 
added gravely, for he made and took no 
jests on the subject of his amazing 
happiness, “‘ It’s a long time since I’ve 
seen Kentucky—I’ll take a trip home.”’ 

“Oh, you ought to take medicine, 
Marie 

“ Take a rest 

“ Take a drink 

“* Afterwards,” continued Hammond 
serenely, ‘I'll come back and con- 
gratulate you, and bring up the new 
machinery for the Carissima.” 

The Carissima gold mine belonged to 
Hammond, Carr and Rider, and looked 
like panning out untold wealth in the 
near future. 

“Man, I tell you 

“Show me the chief of these tin-pot 
Makalikas, who has got the gall to 
ent..." 

“Why, you’ve got nerve to clear 
out : 

They clamoured and jeered about 
him, but he remained cool. His per- 
sonal courage was too well known for 
there to be any doubt of it. So he left 
them to wrangle it out among them- 
selves, and it being after dinner and a 
whole three-hours-and-a-half since he 
lastsaw Diane, he went to call on her, and 
Boston as usual slouched beside him. 

Now Boston as a dog and a gentleman 
deserves afew words to himself. He was 
a large, dust-coloured bull-terrier whom 
Hammond had raised from puppy- 
hood, and in whose muscular carcass 
the man had by rigid training developed 
many of his ewn physical character- 
istics—that is to say, though Boston 
was of ungainly build, and always ap- 
peared to flounder rather than walk, 
he was really speedy as a greyhound, 
brave, and silent in his movements as 
Fate herself. He could track down 
anything, and scout with the best man 
in the country (who happened to be his 
master), but he spent most of his time 
tracking that same master: for it was 
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one of the practical jokes and never- 
failing joys of Salisbury to hide Ham- 
mond from his dog. As for Ham- 
mond, he loved his dog as he loved few 
men: it is doubtful whether, if asked 
to choose between Boston and his best 
friend for company in exile, he would 
have chosen the man. 

Knowing full well for what destina- 
tion his master was now bound, Boston 
presently went ahead, and before Ham- 
mond had reached the house of Tony 
Greville, where Miss Heywood was 
staying, because Tony Greville was Jack 
Heywood’s best friend, Boston had 
returned to report that Miss Heywood 
was not in her usual place in the 
verandah. Neither was she in the draw- 
ing-room ; and search by the servants 
found her absent from her bedroom. It 
was only when Boston set his blunt 
nose towards the Gymkhana Ground 
that Mrs. Greville remembered to have 
seen Diane strolling off in that direc- 
tion directly after dinner. 

“ She’s not quite herself this evening 
I think, Marie. There were a lot of 
women here when she got in from her 
ride with you, and I fancy she over- 
heard something she didn’t like.” 

Mrs. Greville looked a little anxiously 
into his face, and the hard blue eyes 
looked back unflinchingly, but as he 
walked swiftly in the direction of 
the Gym Ground, alone and with his 
mask off, his face showed signs of 
strain. 

The night underarising moon wasclear 
as crystal, and he had no difficulty in 
descrying Diane’s figure across the course 
where he and she since their engagement 
was announced had often walked in 
the evenings. Some of their dearest mo- 
ments had been passed sitting where 
she now sat on the pile of heavy timber 
by the Grand Stand, gazing at the moon- 
light coming up in cold silver waves 
from the horizon. Something colder 
than the moonlight gripped the man’s 
heart for a moment, but he held out his 
hands to her, and spoke her name as 
though he had nothing:to fear. Shestood 
up quickly and put out her hands too— 
but with a difference: in her gesture 
there was a subtle suggestion of defence, 
of warding off something—and when he 
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would have taken them in his she drew 
back. 

“* Marie ! 
you must tell me. 

He stared at her. 

She was deadly pale, but the moon 
itself was not more composed. Her 
question was spoken in a very low 
voice. ‘‘Were you ever in love with 
—another man’s wife ? ”’ 

His face darkened. The unexpected 
form of her question took him unawares. 
He had anticipated something to which 
he could give a firm, clear denial 
—but to this, what could he say who 
had so much on his conscience! ‘ You 
. .. listening to scandal, Diane!” he 
said at last, and the reproach in his 
voice reached home. 

She faltered a moment, and they 
stood looking at each other, less like 
lovers than two duellists measuring 
each other’s strength. ‘‘ I will believe 
anything you tell me, Marie,’’ she said 
gently at last. 

He could not afford to hesitate any 
longer. ‘“‘If you are referring to my 
friendship with Mrs. de Rivas, I may 
say that in that at least I am innocent. 
Her husband neglected her: I was sorry 
for her: our so-called friendship was a 
concerted plan to bring him to his senses, 
and it worked like magic. They are 
now extremely happy.” 

But he had waked something new in 
Diane Heywood: she looked into his 
eyes with the cold curiosity of a child. 
“Why should your friendship be so 
terrible a thing for a woman? Why 
should it bring a man to his senses ? ” 

““Oh, dearest ! . for God’s sake 
don’t ask questions the answers to 
which will only hurt you.” 

“But I must know, Maryon,”’ she 
said proudly. ‘ I have never lived 
amongst lies and shadows. Everything 
must be clear and clean about me. If 
you are innocent in this matter—of 
what is it that you are guilty ? ”’ 

The mad longing of the unshriven 
soul for confession swept over him then. 
He too would have ali clear and clean 
about him, for once and all, cost what 
it might. ‘‘ Oh, just of being a black- 
guard,’”’ he said, and all the pent-up 
bitterness and self-mockery of years 
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came out in the low-spoken words. 
‘« Just of being a scoundrel and a coward 
as far as women are concerned . . . of 
robbing, looting . .. taking all and giv- 
ing nothing in return . . . playing pirate 
and cut-throat in the great game of 
love, careless of what anyone suffered.”’ 

“ You,” she whispered. “‘ You whom 
I have looked upon as a knight of 
chivalry—a Galahad—all that was fine 
and noble! ” 

‘“ Diane, I have never pretended to be 
any of these things never wanted 
you to believe it. 1 am only com- 
mon earth—common or garden earth. 


But such as I am I love you. I ask 
you to take me with all my sins.” 
There was a long silence. 
“Oh! why, Maryon?... What 


changed you from the man God meant 
you to be, to this?” 

' She loved him. For all her wounded 
pride and anger and horror, for all his 
black sins, she loved him, as women will 
love through everything, in spite of 
everything ; and she longed for some 
word of extenuation that would justify 
the forgiveness she could not withhold. 

“T loved a woman years ago, and 
she was faithless. She left me for 
another man. My wife ran away with 
my best friend.” 

“Your wife?” 

“Yes. Oh, I meant to tell you every- 
thing before you married me, Diane .. . 
only, I was putting it off as long as pos- 
sible. I left America because of that, 
and came out to this country. Then one 
day, after many years, I found myself 
up here living next door to the very man 
and woman who had been false to me 
... for whose sake I had been divorced 
in America so that they might marry 
and be happy.”’ 

“ Divorced ?”’ 

“And they weren’t happy. She 
loved him, but he was neglecting her, 
and she turned to me again for help. 
I found a kind of cynical amusement 
in helping her out. So there you have 
the whole story, Diane—not a pretty 
one, God knows, but in this instance 
not a guilty one as far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

But the girl stood stammering at him, 
one word on her lips. ‘“‘ Divorced ?”’ 
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“You must believe that I meant to 
conceal nothing from you, Diane. I 
have already spoken to de Rivas and 
his wife and told them that you must 
know though no one else need 
ever suspect. And if you choose it, if 
you will still take me in spite of my sins 

. and, darling, I believe you will... 
we'll get out of this country and go 
back to my own——”’ 

“But, Maryon,” she broke in des- 
pairingly, “‘ you do not seem to under- 
stand that this ends everything be- 
tween us. I am a Catholic... do 
you not realise My ts 

“A Catholic ? 
you are——” 

“ But don’t you know that we do not 
recognise divorce that in my eyes 





’ 


I don’t care what 


you are still her husband ... will 
be her husband until one of you 
dies.” 


It was he who stood now staring and 
stammering. ‘“‘ You would let your 
religion separate us?” 

“ Oh,.Maryon . . . my religion is me. 
.. . It is what I feel myself . . . it is 
deep in me. One cannot escape from 
what one has felt and believed all one’s 
life.” 

“ But the thing is impossible,” he 
cried wildly, fiercely. ‘‘ You must leave 
your religion what does a good 
woman want with religion ? . Our 
love shall be your religion. . . . J will 
be your religion I will never let 
you go.” 

“Hush, Marie, you don’t know what 
you are saying,” she said gently. ‘‘ We 
must part. I can never, never marry 
you.” 

And despite her gentleness she stood 
like rock against the battering of his 
words, though he reasoned, pleaded, 
beguiled, even cursed, in his pain and 
wrath. Her heart turned to water. 
She was sick with love and pity for him, 
but for nothing he could say could she 
contemplate treachery to her faith, her 
people, her life-long principles. Not 
so does Holy Church train its daughters 
against the hour of temptation. 

When at last in the bitter madness of 
defeat and loss he caught and crushed 
her in his arms, kissing her savagely, 
she stayed silent, too proud to struggle 
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in those iron arms, but cold, cold as 
snow ; until at last the cold purity of 
her penetrated him like a lance of ice, 
piercing his heart. “‘ Forgive me!.. . 
forgive me, Diane... I ama brute... 
Iam mad!” he muttered, and stumbled 
away into the night. 


After a night of drenching rain the 
camp out at the Carissima Mine lay 
sparkling in the morning sunshine. It 
was five a.m. with the promise of a 
golden day. Birds were twittering in 
tree and bush, and wet leaves flickered 
and twinkled like diamonds, throwing 
off a myriad points of light. From the 
thatched roofs of the half-dozen large 
huts in the clearing, steam arose, ming- 
ling with the blue spirals from newly- 
kindled fires. 

Hammond, dressing leisurely in his 
hut, looked out through his open door, 
and the beauty and promise of the day 
seemed to take him by the throat, for 
he turned away, with a face darkened 
and convulsed. ‘God! What a day! ”’ 
he groaned as a man might groan who 
has had a knife jabbed into him. Since 
he had lost Diane all beautiful things 
struck at him with wounding, hurtful 
hands. 

He had a sudden longing to let work 
go to the deuce for that day, to take 
horse and his desolate heart away to 
some lonely, wild place, where he could 
be absolutely alone, unobliged to speak 
or be spoken to by any; but he knew 
that it was impossible to think of such 
a thing. Rider and he were the only 
white men in the camp, and he could 
not leave all the work to Rider. The 
mine manager had been laid low by 
fever, and the sub-manager had taken 
the Cape cart and driven off with him 
the night before to Salisbury Hospital. 
As for Carr, he had been away on busi- 
ness for some days in the Lomagundi 
district. 

It behoved Hammond to get his 
breakfast and start for the compound. 
There was a matter of 300 boys or so 
to round up and hustle to their labours 
down the shaft. He threw a glance 
round for his boots, a special pair he 
kept for negotiating the wet, sloppy clay 
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at the bottom of the mine, and seeing 
them nowhere, whistled for his body 
servant. 

““My mine boots, Pongo,” he jerked 
in the vernacular at the sleck-eyed 
Mashona who answered his signal. It 
appeared that the boots had been for- 
gotten, and were still in the saddle-hut 
covered with the dust and mud of 
yesterday ! After receiving Hammond’s 
comments on the subject, Pongo dis- 
appeared in a hurry to fulfil his neg- 
lected task. 

“ And tell Candle to rustle with my 
breakfast,’ roared Pongo’s lord, like a 
lion in pain, and Candle at the sound 
did not need telling, but rustled to such 
good effect that in five minutes break- 
fast stood steaming on the rough 
wooden table, that was pitched under a 
tree standing in the middle of the 
clearing. 

Rider emerged from another hut, ana 
Hammond, dressed but for his boots 
and impatient of waiting, thrust his feet 
into a pair of silk slippers sent him at 
Christmas by his sister, and strolling 
out, joined his friend at the table. 

The three partners had been in camp 
for nearly six weeks. After that night 
on the Gymkhana Ground, Salisbury 
had no further hold for Hammond, and 
he left the next morning, accompanied 
by Carr, grave and unquestioning, and 
followed a day or two later by Rider. 
He had never opened his lips on the 
subject of his changed plans, and he 
did not need to. 

The two men took their breakfast in 
silence. Rider was at no time a talka- 
tive fellow, and Hammond’s mood of 
late seldom invited gaiety. This morn- 
ing, preoccupied with the savage misery 
that had smitten him in his hut, he was 
not his usual observant self or he would 
have noticed something unnatural in the 
atmosphere of the camp. 

About three hundred yards off from 
where they were sitting a construction 
of heavy beams forming a rough hauling- 
gear marked the mine’s mouth, with 
the power-house and a number of small 
shanties grouped beside it. Beyond, and 
almost hidden by this group of buildings, 
was the compound occupied by the 
natives who worked the mine. It was 
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merely the usual collection of rough 
dagga huts, surrounded by a high dagga 
wall ; and from it came the usual morn- 
ing sound peculiar to Kaffir kraals—a 
low, humming sing-song of voices, with 
an occasional tap or boom on a vessel of 
metal or skin. What Hammond should 
have noticed and did not was that his 
natives were humming a war-song—one 
of those monotonous chants, flat and 
unmusical, yet full of some hidden power 
to stir the blood of a savage to dreams 
of reeking assegais and thecrashing thud 
of knob-kerry upon skull. The few 
“boys” loitering among the white 
men’s huts, all personal servants, cast 
furtive glances tinged with surprise at 
the indifferent faces of the white men. 
Certainly Jnkos Rider was but a new 
hand—only a year or two in Africa: 
but Jnkos Hammond was an induna! 
who knew all things, and had fought in 
many Kaffir wars! Clk! Surely he 
must hear that song in the kraal and 
know its meaning ! F 

Hammond indeed would probably 
have waked in a moment to a sense of 
something wrong, but as it happened 
his attention was suddenly diverted by 
the sight of a man on horseback tearing 
full-tilt towards them. They both stood 
up as the horse came clattering into the 
clearing, and its rider, gasping and 
haggard, flung himself down. He was 
one of de Rivas’ assistants at the Green 
Carnation Mine—a man well known to 
them both. ‘“‘ The natives are ‘ up.’ 
They’ve murdered everyone in our dis- 
trict except de Rivas and his wife,” he 
burst forth. ‘“‘ You fellows had better 
get your horses and scoot for Mazoé 
betore ‘i 

“ Steady, Dent,” said Hammond in a 
voice Jike cold steel. 

At the first mention of trouble he had 
thrown his eye around, and in a flash 
heard and seen the danger-signals about 
him—his servants’ faces, the timbre of 
the song in the kraal, the sudden dead 
silence which with the horseman’s 
coming had fallen on camp and kraal, 
and . the rustle of feet creeping up 
behind the mine-head shanties ! 

“Pull yourself together. My boys 


1 Chief, captain. 
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are observing you. Get your revolver 
from your hut, Rider, but keep it out 
of sight.”” (He had his own revolver 
on him—too wise a citizen of Africa 
ever to be without it.) “ Sit down, my 
dear fellow,” he now added heartily to 
Dent, and called for fresh coffee, sitting 
himself too, but with his face towards 
the mine-head. Rider, coming back 
casually from his hut, resumed his chair. 
In an ordinary voice Hammond ques- 
tioned the Scotchman and elicited facts. 

The natives had risen! Everyone in 
the Green Carnation district, taken un- 
awares, had been knob-kerried or 
assegaied to death—except de Rivas 
and his wife, who got warning in time 
to barricade themselves in their ranch. 
Dent had been with them, but de Rivas 
had ordered him to get away by means 
of an old mine-working that came right 
up close to the back verandah of the 
house, and try to bring help. Mrs. 
de Rivas was a sick woman, and could 
not travel any distance except by 
conveyance. 

“They can’t last long,’ finished 
Dent. ‘ Half their ammunition is 
gone if I don’t get help they'll 
be done for in a few hours——’”’ 

His sentence was broken off by the 
smart snap of a revolver. Hammond 
was firing across Rider’s shoulder, not 
once, but many times. 

Snap... pht! Snap... pht! Snap 
... pht! And the grim eyes of the 
man behind the revolver snapped and 
flashed too, as he picked off one after 
another of those who led the advancing 
horde. In less time than it takes to 
write it, five of the leaders were groaning 
in the dust, and the murderous band 
behind had fallen back dumbfounded, 
staring like fascinated rabbits at the 
man who now advanced, still covering 
them with that gleaming, deadly re- 
volver and his ice-cold, deadly glance. 
At last he flung them a few brief words 
in their own tongue. ‘‘ Get down to your 
work. Anyone who loiters will be shot 
like these things here.”’ 

They gazed at the “ things”’ for a 
silent moment, then, cringing before 
the white man like the dogs they were, 
dropped assegais and knob-kerries in 
the dust and retreated sullenly to the 
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mine-mouth. Rider opened the little 
gate leading to the enclosure round the 
shaft, and hustled half-a-dozen ‘‘ boys ” 
into the power-house to set the cage 
going. Then, one by one, with down- 
cast looks and modest mien the ‘‘ boys ”’ 
filed into the cage and were lowered in 
little companies down the mine. Ham- 
mond stood by silent, dominating, the 
sunshine glinting on his revolver-barrel. 
The other two men contented them- 
selves with speeding up an occasional 
loiterer by means of a brisk application 
of the boot. In the end every “ boy ”’ 
of three hundred was at the bottom 
of the shaft, except those in the power- 
house. Hammond approached them. 

“You too—get in,” he remarked 
briefly, and they got in, humble and 
sleek, with air deprecative of giving so 
much trouble. Dent and Rider took 
possession of the power-house and 
worked the cage. Afterwards they cut 
the steel ropes that held the cage and 
it fell crashing to the bottom of the 
shaft. 

“ That's all right,’’ said Hammond at 
last. ‘‘ Now, you fellows, take your 
horses and beat it for Mazoé, hell-for- 


leather. Get a party together—half-a- 
dozen guns, and a cart for Mrs. de 


Rivas, and make for the Green Carna- 
tion. I shall go on ahead and help de 
Rivas to hold out. If you are delayed you 
will probably find that we have left the 
ranch and taken to the bush. The house 
won't be safe once the ammunition has 
given out . . . and I know the country 
all round. There are plenty of places 
where we can lie doggo until help comes. 
But you must get help, and get it quick. 
Take the fresh horses—you’ve further to 
go than I. I’ll have Dent’s. . And 
take charge of Boston, will you? I 
don’t want him with me. Where is the 
beggar ? ”’ 

No one knew. A moment before he 
had been lounging idly against the 
power-house, his tongue lolloping from 
his mouth, his eye expressing boredom : 
a moment later he simply was not. It is 
hard to say what instinct had bidden 
him make himself scarce in a manner as 
unobtrusive as possible, and turn into 
a motionless sand-coloured ant-heap 
about fifty yards from the road down 
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which anyone leaving camp must pass. 
Hammond let loose a bad word, gave 
Rider’s handa parting grip and skimmed 
out of camp. 

Within a quarter of a mile of the 
Green Carnation he dismounted, and 
leaving the horse in the bush advanced 
under cover on the ranch. It was then 
that the rough rocky ground and 
thorns underfoot brought him the 
realisation that he was still wearing the 
pair of silk slippers. 


It was a little dell-like place—not 
more than ten feet by six, hollowed out 
by the heavy streams that in bad 
weather came rushing down the slopes 
of the kopje above it, darkened by the 
thick bush all round, full of small, sharp 
stones and thorns, and red ants that 
stung like wasps, withnot a singlesmooth 
tree-trunk or flat rock to lean against. 
Still, it was a hiding-place ; and to three 
people it had been for as many days a 
haven and a home. Three people 
to say nothing of the dog. 

It was indeed Boston who lay in one 
of those triangular positions which 
only a dog can find reposeful, his head 
on a stone, his tongue lolling languor- 
ously from his mouth, one eye closed, 
the other cocked on his master. For 
Hammond, seated uneasefully upon a 
small rock, his arms round his knees, 
his empty pipe in his mouth, was plainly 
busy on an intricate problem, and 
Boston too was interested in the solu- 
tion of that problem. 

Close beside them, touching feet with 
Hammond and the dog, leaned de 
Rivas, painfully shifting his wounded 
leg every few minutes. Between his lips 
was a thick white mimosa-thorn which 
he bit on when he shifted, as a wounded 
soldier might bite on a bullet to keep 
in his trouble. 

Mrs. de Rivas lay sleeping on the 
men’s folded coats. Sometimes she 
gave a little moan. 

“ Well .. . what next, Hammond ? ’ 
asked de Rivas in a whisper. They had 
been obliged to whisper for days; the 
natives were all round them in the bush, 
searching ; but Hammond had chosen 
his retreat well, and the odds were 


’ 
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against discovery as long as they lit no 
fires and were not heard talking. 

‘“ T shall start for Salisbury to-night.” 
Salisbury ? on foot !”’ 

“It’s no use trying Mazoé. Some- 
thing’s gone wrong there or Rider would 
have been back by now.” 

“But Salisbury is eighty miles! ” 


“cs 


“Sixty when you know = your 
map.” 

“Well, sixty without food. 
And you’ve got no boots! ” 

It was no use offering his own. He 


was a big man, and his feet were on a 
generous scale. As for Hammond, he 
could not forbear to smile when he 
looked at the travesties from which his 
toes protruded—a few rags and ribbons 
of dark-blue silk. 

“No: but I’ve got feet.” 

He had indeed—the most famous feet 
at Harvard in his time, and in Africa at 
any time. All the same he cursed him- 
self for criminal carelessness in leaving 
his camp improperly shod: for he too 
knew that sixty miles barefoot through 
an enemy’s country, over krantz and 
kop and rough, unbroken ground, was 
not going to be the funniest thing that 
had ever happened to him. Still, they 
couldn’t sit whispering there for ever, 
and Cara de Rivas had got to be saved. 

She had stood the strain well up till 
now, but it was doubtful if she would 
last out much longer. And she must not 
die. No woman, in the same case, would 
be allowed to die if he could help it. 
3ut only he knew the stain and dis- 
grace it would be on him to let her of 
all women die, whose death would give 
him his heart’s desire. 

When de Rivas spoke again, his 
whisper had grown fainter. Histhoughts 
appeared to have taken the same direc- 
tion as Hammond’s. ‘‘ How am I going 
to keep her alive, Hammond? She can’t 
go on without water.” 

“ T shall fill the can before I start, and 
you must try and make it spin out for 
three days. I promise you I shan’t be 
longer than that.” 

Fortunately they had thought to 
bring a can with them in their hurried 
escape from the ranch, and Hammond 
stole out every night, and filled it from 
the river not two hundred yards away. 
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De Rivas’s wounded leg entirely in- 
capacitated him from doing anything ; 
Hammond had been obliged to carry 


him more than half the way on the night 


of their flight. 

“ Three days ! ’’ de Rivas was think- 
ing to himself. ‘“‘ He can never do it 
even if he had boots! ”’ 

Three days was only long when con- 
templated from the point of view of a 
man whose larder is empty, and whose 
death lurks in the shadows. 

“What am I going to give her to 
eat?” 

“T’ve thought of that 
Hammond quietly. The other man 
looked up questioningly. The problem 
of provisions had been a haunting one 
ever since they arrived in their refuge. 
If Hammond had a solution of it now, 
why not before ? But Hammond was 
apparently not inclined to be com- 
municative. He merely sat there staring 
at Boston ; and Boston, as though sud- 
denly aware of something personal in 
his master’s attention, rose suddenly, 
and in his silent, floundering way came 
over and laid his nose on Hammond’s 
knee. Hammond after a moment or so 
raised the dog’s head in his hands, and 
looked into the golden-brown eyes, ten- 
der and trustful as a woman’s—far more 
trustworthy than many women’s. Then, 
for Maryon Hammond, he did a strange 
thing : he bent his head and kissed his 
dog’s nose. 

De Rivas bit suddenly on the thorn 
between his lips, and looked away. He 
had seen Hammond's eyes, and it is not 
good to see the eyes of a strong man in 
pain. He knew now what Hammond 
meant to do to keep him and his wife 
alive during the next three days. 

When Cara de Rivas awoke from her 
long sleep of exhaustion it was dusk, 
and she found herself alone with her 
husband in the dell. She crept to his 
side and kissed him with a whispered 
inquiry for the pain of his wound. 
Then: ‘‘ Where is Maryon? ” 

Without the flicker of an eyelid, de 
Rivas repeated the lesson in which 
Hammond had instructed him, “ He 
has gone to get water . and Cara, 
. . . he has had a great stroke of luck 
—got a buck in a kind of primitive 


too,’’ said 
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trap he fixed up last night. We shall 
have meat for several days.” 

““ Meat . but no fire!” she said, 
a little spasm of horror contracting her 
weary face. 

He put his arm round her. “ Dearest, 
this isn’t the time to be squeamish . . . 
for my sake, and for the sake of our 
little kid tocome . . . just think of it as 
sustenance . . . close your eyes and get 
it down. Lots of sick people have to eat 
raw meat by order, and think nothing 
of it. And thank Hammond—don’t 
forget to thank Hammond before he 
goes for all he has done for us.” 

“ Before he goes? ”’ she cried, with 
frightened eyes. “‘ Where ? Why?” 

Gently, with more confidence in his 
words than in his heart, he explained 
Hammond’s plans to her, and her eyes 
brightened. She had faith in Maryon’s 


plans: they always “ came off.’’ 
Suddenly, without a sound of his 
coming, Hammond was with them, 
carrying the can of water and some- 
thing wrapped in long fresh grass. 


Immediately Cara cried: ‘ Boston ? 


Where is Boston, Marie ? ”’ 

“T parted withhim down by the river,” 
said Hammond; after a moment he 
added: “‘ He is busy with part of the 
buck I got.” 

He did not speak for a long time after 
that, seeming very intent on what he 
was doing—tearing the sleeves of his 
coat in strips to bind round his feet. 
His shirt had been used up for de 
Rivas’s wound. After he had finished 
this, the only preparation for his jour- 
ney, he sat talking to Cara for awhile, 
asking for messages for friends in 
Salisbury. Hardly in keeping with 
these cheerful whispers were his words 
in de Rivas’s ear, as he thrust his re- 
volver into de Rivas’s off pocket. “ I’ll 
take yours instead. It may serve to 
smash a skull with, at a pinch.” 

Now de Rivas’s revolver was empty ; 
it was Hammond’s that contained the 
one cartridge for a certain frightful 
emergency. But Cara, whom this little 
incident chiefly concerned, knew nothing 
of it. Almost light-heartedly she bade 
Hammond farewell, thanking him as 
her husband had told her for all he had 
done, far from knowing how much that 
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was, and how much it might be before 
the end. 

At the last de Rivas held out his 
hand and said hoarsely : “‘ If you don’t 
mind shaking, Marie and saying 
you forgive me ? ”’ 

It was the first time since he stole 
Maryon Hammond’s wife that he had 
used the name that once in college days 
was sweet between them. He would 
hardly have dared now, but somehow 
he felt he owed it to Hammond’s 
generosity to dare, if only to let the 
other man smite him with the just 
word of wrath. But Hammond took his 
hand. They were all in the shadow of 
death. 

“And me too, Marie ?’’ whispered 
the woman through her tears. 

“That’s all right, Cara,” he said 
gently, taking hers in turn. A moment 
later he had gone upon his way. 


In the Salisbury laager, which was 
the Salisbury prison put into a state of 
defence, the air was charged with gloom 
and rage. It was not because of war: 
Rhodesians after ’93 were innured to 
war and had learned to accept philoso- 
phically its bitters with its sweets. 
What hurt them now was that this was 
not war, but black murder. There had 
been no decent open fighting—only 
secret savage murder of men and women 
in far places. Murder—and worse! 
Men bit their mouths close on revolting 
stories that it would do no good for the 
women to hear. The whole country was 
“up ”’ in rebellion, but, except in Mata- 
beleland, ‘there had been no actual 
fighting. Overwhelming small, isolated 
bands of men cannot be called fighting 

but it was the nearest approach to it 
that the Mashonas had made. That was 
what they had attempted in the case of 
the Mazoé patrol. On _ hearing that 
there had been wholesale slaughter at 
Mazoé, and that the survivors (mostly 
women and children) were huddled in a 
house waiting for the end, thirteen 
picked men had ridden out from Salis- 
bury to the rescue. They reached 
Mazoé just in time—and getting the 
women, children and wounded men 
into a wagon protected by sheets of cor- 
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rugated iron, set out on the return 
march to Salisbury. These thirteen men 
had had to fight every inch of the way 
with thousands of natives, but not one 
dead or wounded man of the gallant 
band was left by the wayside. As they 
fell, their comrades picked them up and 
thrust them into the wagon, and thus in 
somewise or another came back one and 
every man of the famous patrol ! 

Carr had an arm shot off on this 
patrol, and a leg wounded, and now 
he lay in Salisbury jail, helpless and 
raging—because he knew nothing of the 
fate of his best friend! All that he 
knew was that the bodies of Rider and 
Dent had been found on the outskirts of 
Mazoé; that the Carissima huts were 
burnt to the ground, and not a living 
soul left at the Green Carnation ! 

It was now generally believed that 
everyone in the mining districts who 
had not managed to escape at the first 
alarm to Salisbury was of the doomed 
and dead. Diane Heywood looked into 
Bernard Carr’s eyes and saw that belief 
there, and her face took a deeper shadow 
upon it. She was nursing him. From 
the first entry of wounded refugees she 
had offered her services to the good 
nursing nuns, and striven in ardent 
labour and many a weary vigil to dull 
her heart’s fierce pain. When once she 
and Carr had read each other’s misery, 
he forgave her for what she had done 
to Hammond, and they were friends for 
ever after. 

But all that had happened at the 
Carissima remained dark and unknown ; 
and the mystery of its fate lay heavy on 
the hearts of those in Salisbury laager. 

Then late one afternoon shouts on the 
clear April air! Shouts and cries of 
triumph, nearer, nearer, until right at 
the laager gates; then crowds of men 
all thrusting, heaving, shoving tobe near 
a central figure—borne high on men’s 
shoulders ! 

Diane, standing in the verandah of 
the jailer’s house, shaded her eyes with 
her hand to see better through the sun- 
set rays. They were calling Hammond’s 
name—but was that Maryon Hammond? 

-that haggard, tattered wreck, brown 
with dirt, disfigured by thorn-scratches 
and dried blood, ragged, shirtless, with 
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bare arms sticking through a sleeveless 
coat ! 

Yes, it was Maryon Hammond: he 
looked up at her as they carried him 
past, and it was as though he saluted 
her with a sword. 

Blindly, with faltering feet, she found 
her way back to Carr’s room, where she 
had been sitting when the noise came. 
She wanted to share thenews with some- 
one—someone who loved him too. 
The two sat still listening to the sounds 
in the jail-yard. For always men’s 
voices continued to rise and fall, shout- 
ing excitedly, crying Hammond’s name. 
There was much jingle of harness too, 
and at last a wilder hubbub than ever, 
an uproar of mad hurrahs, cheer upon 
cheer ringing on the evening air, then— 
the thud of horses’ hoofs and the rattle 
of cart-wheels ! 

Some word he caught in all that wild 
bedlam of sound made Carr spring out 
of bed, and tear down the passage that 
led to the verandah, with Diane Hey- 
wood running after him. ‘“‘ What is it?” 

After the first amazed stare at this 
madman in pyjamas there were many 
to cry him the news. 


“ He’s gone back again ! . What 
do you think of that? After doing 
sixty miles in his bare feet ! Gone 


back to get de Rivas and his wife! 
Our fellows, twenty of ’em, were ready 
to go alone . but nothing on earth 
or off it could stop him from going too 
not the Judge, nor the Adminis- 
trator, nor an Archangel from heaven 
said they could never find ’em 
without him or might find ’em 
too late! His feet are all to bits 
I tell you, man, he hasn’t got feet any 
more—only some black-currant jelly ! 
. . . They’re so bad he has to ride in a 
cart! ... but he would go... he would 
go. Whether he’ll ever come back again 
. with those feet ...?” 


But he did come back. It took longer 
to bring in the two refugees than it had 
taken Maryon Hammond to walk the 
distance in his bare feet, for there was 
fighting to be done on the return jour- 
ney ; but Cara de Rivas and her hus- 
band were safe and sound in Salisbury 
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at last, none the worse for their three 
days’ vigil. 

And once more a man riding on 
men’s shoulders looked up at a girl in 
the jail-verandah, and saluted her with 
the blue glance of his eyes: and she 
with her hand raised to her forehead 
saluted him in return, as a soldier might 
salute a conqueror, her eyes full of 
pride. For only she and he knew how 
great was this victory in which lay 
their defeat. 

Do we think Victory great ? 
it is. 

But now it seems to me when 
done, that Defeat is great, and 
and Dismay are great. 


And so 


all is 
Death 


Long before they came to fetch her 
she had heard the news—the bitter, 
tragic news. It was on all men’s lips. 

“His feet are gone. Nothing can 
save Marie Hammond’s feet—the fleet- 
est feet in Africa ! gone! ... done 
for! Nothing but amputation can save 
his life and he won’t have tt done !”” 
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It was true. He refused to have it 
done. He layand laughed in thedoctors’ 
faces. ‘‘ Take my feet off ? Leave me 
to spend the rest of my days on my 
back—or crawling about the earth like 
a maimed rat ? Oh no, my dear fellows. 
... No job for you to-day .. . nothing 
doing ! 

“ All right; I’ll be dead before morning 
if you say so. That’s not such bad luck 
either. I think a good long rest is indi- 
cated anyway. Only I should like to be 
left alone now if you don’t mind, with 
Carr...and...ah! yes, if Miss Hey- 
wood would stay too...? Leave us 
three alone, will you, until the end ? ” 


Diane Heywood never left Salisbury. 
A grave kept her there, and you may 
find her there to this day, tending the 
sick and sad, helping all those whose 
burdens too heavy for their 
shoulders. 
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LOOPING 
BY A. 


BEGAN to wonder, on being finally 
strapped into the passenger-seat 
of the aeroplane, whether death- 
bed repentances were really as 

mean and cowardly as they had seemed 
to be sometimes, when my pulse made 
healthy music, and the little smiths in 
my temples were not so furiously busy 


at their anvils. I was clothed as if 
I were going reindeer-hunting. My 
feelings were, I suppose, much like 


those of a man waiting to be electro- 
cuted. Although I was still holding a 
cigarette, out of bravado, my lips had 
gone suddenly dry with a terrible ner- 
vousness. 

It seemed to me in execrable taste 
that several of the pressmen wore suits 
of slight mourning. One, in the light 


of the ghastly hope that dawned in his 
eyes as the motor began to throb, made 
me feel certain that some vital part of 
the aeroplane must be in his pocket. 
He looked a man to do anything to in- 
crease the circulation of his paper, and 
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he could not have cheered me more had 
I been his rich uncle. However, we 
started ; his head dwindled to a malevo- 
lent speck which soon became merged 
in a cloudland of white faces. Occa- 
sionally some long-legged human insect 
would detach itself from the mass, run- 
ning and waving its antenne excitedly 
at us. We were passing through track- 
less spaces, at the rate of an electric 
train, but with the homely noise accom- 
panying us of threshing machines in a 
cornfield. The cheering of the people 
sounded in our ears just like the chirp- 
ing of innumerable grasshoppers. 

I felt the pity of a Gulliver for crea- 
tures so much smaller than my thumb- 
nail. ‘“‘ What is man, that Thou art 
mindful of him ?’”’ had a truth I had 
never before realised. 

Higher yet, and the finest towers and 
churches, their steeples twinkling like 
bayonet-points in the sun, resembled 
nothing more imposing than some in- 
fant giant’s playbox. With a smear 
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of blue ink on a satin tablecloth, the 
child had made an English Channel, 
and with the toe of a muddy boot on a 
rumpled green carpet had drawn the 
outline of four great counties. 

We had now climbed to an altitude 
of considerably over 1500 feet. We 
seemed to be passing rapidly from a hot 
climate to a glacial one, and shivered 
as we thought of the straw-hatted young 
men and the ladies in white muslin we 
had left a few minutes before. 

Now we were sweeping round the 
aerodrome in great hawk-like circles, 
preparatory to our final downward 
rush. Once a passing gust of wind 
seized and held us reflectively, my heart 
fluttering like a bird’s in the hand of a 
fowler, and the machine straining and 
twisting as helplessly as the prow of a 
canoe at the mercy of remorselessrapids. 
Then—every screw and bolt in our air 
harness screaming as it seemed to me 
for help and a spanner—we were flung 
contemptuously aside, the wind gam- 
bolling off in search of more novel play- 
mates. 

Nearer the earth’s surface such an 
expcrience might have left me shaking 
in an ague of terror; but in that Ice- 
landic atmosphere, I was only conscious 
of a glorious exhilaration, such as one 
might feel after drinking champagne in 
a tiger's den. The passing of another 
air monster left me calm and even smil- 
ing. I seemed almost intoxicated. I 
had developed a dual personality. Be- 
fore leaving the aerodrome, and in my 
sleep the night before, I had been con- 
tinually obsessed with the idea that in 
the moment of looping the loop my 
shoulder-straps would fail me, and, 
clutching at empty space, I had fallen 
the distance of two planets. I was 
still laughing at the recollection of 
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TOLERATE my Aunt, Georgina 
Pringle, because she is rich and I 
am not; I tolerate Mr. Philip be- 
cause he has never done me any 
definite harm; but I hate the cat. 
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this absurdity when my heart was 
thrust like a gag into my mouth, and 
something malign and evil seemed to 
be attempting to drag me from my 
seat. The aeroplane had begun to 
turn completely over. Hitherto I had 
been clinging to my seat like a crus- 
tacean to a slippery rock; now, in a 
frenzy of fear, 1 was endeavouring to 
relieve the rushing machine of half its 
burden by throwing myself hurriedly 
backwards until the seat fastenings bit 
into my flesh. I essayed to balance 
myself, with dreadful nicety, like a 
man in a boat three-quarters full of 
water. The roaring of the engines and 
the swiftness of our flight changed the 
dream-boat into a barrel, in which we 
were being whirled down Niagara 
Falls. 

Now we were travelling in the right 
position for walking in Australia. A 
vivid pin-prick of consciousness followed 
and I said my prayers. Then a merci- 
ful rush of blood to the brain drowned 
all sense of fear. There was the deep 
tolling of a bell ; innumerable feminine 
voices seemed chanting in my ears—a 
little monotonous, perhaps, but sweet 
and solemn as though rising from the 
depths of a crystal sea. . 

Later on I asked my pilot, “Had he 
heard them?” ‘ No-o,” he answered, 
adding that he had a perforated “ air’ 
drum. 


One of the first men to rush at me, 
as though I had won the Ascot cup, 
was the ghoulish reporter. Fortu- 
nately I just had timeto lighta cigarette. 

“What was it like?” he said, try- 
ing hard to conceal his disappointment. 


“Heaven,” I replied. “ But the 
worst of it is, it’s so difficult to smoke 
upside down.”’ A. M. C 
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It is a ringstraked cat. That is to 
say it is covered with stripes at inter- 
vals, and it has an evil eye. I do not 
mean that the eye is part of the ring- 
straking of the cat, but merely refer 
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to the stripes. The eye—considered 
separately—is like a yellow lamp with 
a dark spot in the middle. There is 
only one of it, for the other has been 
obliterated—so to speak—by a catter- 
act. I mean we had a dog that was a 
catter by hobby, and he acted with de- 
cision in this instance. 

Why did he do it? Well, he was a 
heye-bred dog, and breeding will tell, 
of course. 

Why do I go on like this? I am 
paid for these inscriptions by the space 
I fill, and, naturally, I wish to fill as 
much as possible. 

To return to the cat, I may say that 
it was a thief, and would take anything 
that was not nailed to the floor. It 
gulped down the family robin one day. 
I mention this to rouse public indigna- 
tion against the cat; for I hate it. 
Having depreted—among other depre- 
dations—the robin, the cat then pro- 
ceeded to steal a chop. There is a wall 
that runs to and fro between my house 
and the house of Mr. Philip, and the 
cat ran to and fro upon the wall. I 
hope I am not causing confusion. The 
wall was steady enough, as a matter of 
fact, but I wish to produce the mental 
effect of the long wall and the restless, 
thieving cat, ceaselessly running to and 
fro. It ran up and down—the cat 
and then it leapt like a tiger to prey 
upon a chop which was in custody of 
the butcher’s boy. 

The butcher’s boy had a basket, and 
the cat sprang to seize the chop when 
the boy had put the basket upon the 
step. Down came the cat, and up went 
the chop. We had a fleeting futurist 
vision of the chop, the yellow eye, and 
the swift thief, with stolen meat in jaw, 
passing southward along the wall; and 
then all was silence, save for the 
dazzled cries of the young lad. 

On Saturday the butcher’s boy threw 
stones at the cat. It was on Thursday 
that it had the chop, and on Saturday 
it was on the coping to see the 
butcher’s boy go by. It had its tail 
wrapped round its feet and wore a de- 
tached air, but it moved nimbly when I 
said “Mark cat!" and the butcher’s 
boy took action. He—-the boy—threw 
three stones, but without effect—that 
is to say without effect upon the cat. 
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There was, nevertheless, a sound (not 
unlike the dropping of innumerable tea 
trays) which arose in the territory of 
Mr. Philip. 

We did not look over to investigate, 
but the butcher’s boy exclaimed that 
he must be going. He and the cat 
went away in opposite directions. 

I retired upstairs and peeped out 
from an upper window. Mr. Philip was 
standing in front of ‘his house 
apparently making a speech, but | 
observed no audience. The butcher’s 
boy had gone away. There was 
another window low down on the corner 
of Mr. Philip’s house, and instead of 
an ordinary pane in the centre there 
were three detached fragments of glass 

triangular—adhering to the frame. 
Mr. Philip took his walking-stick and 
poked these out, and then there was no 
glass at all—just a square hole. 

The thought now comes to me of the 
inscrutable finger of destiny guiding 
the hand of the butcher’s boy, and the 
walking-stick of Mr. Philip. Often 
had I wondered into what room that 
window admitted light, although at 
the time whereof I write I did not 
consider it expedient to ask questions. 
I did not wish to awaken the 
prejudices of Mr. Philip, nor did I 
wish to hear him repeat the speech to 
which I had listened—moments before 
—in appalling pain and sorrow. 

The room behind the window 
Mr. Philip’s larder ! 

How did I find out? It was brought 
to my notice upon the following after- 
noon that the joint efforts of the 
butcher’s boy and Mr. Philip had 
enlarged the scope of the utility of the 
window. In its original state it had 
admitted light. Later, as improved 
by the butcher’s boy, light and air. 
Now, as finally trimmed by Mr. Philip 
himself—light, air and cats. I in- 
ferred the final admission from certain 
ringstraked hindquarters visible in the 
orifice—the square hole, you know, 
where the pane had passed away. 

The room behind the window was 
Mr. Philip’s larder—but how did I 
know that it was the larder? Briefly, 
the cat came back with a fish. I did 
not suspect Mr. Philip of concealing 
a trout-stream on his premises, nor 


was 
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could I conceive of him storing fish in 
his drawing-room—for instance—or al- 
lowing them to swim about in the bath 
when not in use. I dismissed all other 
hypotheses as intolerable, and exclaim- 
ing “Larder!” observed the cat hurry- 
ing southward along the party wall, 
the fish sticking out like whiskers on 
either side of its face. No getting 
away from the stark determination 
which is the one fine point in an other- 
wise bleakly unmoral mind! As it 
went by, the cat looked at me with an 
envenomed expression, but made no 
remark. Its jaws were otherwise 
occupied. Forth from the front 
capered Mr. Philip, excited no doubt 
by my indignant cries. 

Whether he had been counting over 
the tale of his fish (in the collective 
sense) and noted a_ shortage, or 
whether the snell* cat could not for- 
bear a cry of triumph as it seized the 
tail—so to speak—of the fish (indi- 
vidual), I do not know. Anyhow, Mr. 
Philip was vexed. I judged this from 
his action in throwing a brick at the 
cat. 

These incidents which I have been 
narrating occurred in the summer- 
time. The sun shone golden in a 
canopy of opalescent turquoise, and the 
light humming of bees abounded. The 
brick came in at the open window 
where my Aunt, Georgina Pringle, was 
knitting woollen comforters for the 
blind. 

She fell. The impact was more in 
the nature, as billiard-players would 
say, of a winning hazard than a kissing 
shot, and Aunt Georgina was neatly 
pocketed in the waste-paper basket. 
Behind her as she sat—in the basket 
a scene of destruction and terror was 
in progress. 

The brick—I say—slid lightly across 
the face of Aunt Georgina, and thence 
travelled to the mantel-piece where the 
bright blue jar used to stand... It stands 
there no more, for the brick slew it and 
it descended with violence to the par- 
tial squashing of a dog. The dog was 
called Flora, and it had the physical 


* This is an English word, regardless of 
what the Editor may say. It means fierce, 
and bold, and evil, and vile, and bleak, and 
hard-bitten. 
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aspect and spiritual disposition of a 
beetle. It was a pug-dog. My aunt 
kept the pug because it was cheap, and 
she had had it fifteen years, and 
Pekingese do not appeal to my aunt, 
who is one of the Old School. 

Mr. Philip, meanwhile, was out on 
the gravel, making his final speech, 
when I came running out from the 
room where my aunt and her belong- 
ings had been destroyed. When he 
saw my pale face and frenzied air, and 
heard the screams of Aunt Georgina, 
terror fell upon him like a_ blanket. 
“Sir,” he said, “I fear I have done you 
an injury.” 

“Sir,” I replied. “Are you a Suf- 
fragist ? ’ 

“What! ” 

“Such being the case, then,” I con- 
tinued, ““You are acting in a foolish 
manner. Within that room,” I said, 
“is a stunned supporter of the Cause, 
which you, sir, seek to advance. My 
Aunt, Sir,” I said, “lies groaning in 
the faithful arms—so to speak—of her 
expiring pug. My Aunt, Sir—slain by 
the machinations of your brick! My 
Aunt,” I said, ‘‘Georgina Pringle! ” 


exclaimed Mr. Philip. 


“TI never ” began Mr. Philip 
afresh. 

“Sir,” I said, “I saw you throw it.” 

“That is not what I was about to 
say,” said Mr. Philip. 

“T had rather not hear what you 
were about to say,” I retorted,—‘‘after 
having already heard your previous re- 
marks on the occasion of your cat 
breaking your window last Thursday. 
Your cat, sir, is a public nuisance, and 
your language I consider a National 
Disgrace.”’ 

“It’s not——” said Mr. Philip. 

“I say it is, Sir! Your cat is a 
public nuisance.” 

““My cat is a public nuisance?” re- 
peated Mr. Philip in a dazed voice; 
then, as I turned to go inside, he made 
a last effort to justify his unseemly 
conduct. 

“It’s not my cat,” he shouted. “The 
window was broken——” 

“Tf the cat is not your cat,” I said 
with a certain contempt—“ what justifi- 
cation can you show for throwing 
stones? No wonder your window was 
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broken. People,” I said, “who live 
behind glass windows should not throw 
stones.” 

Mr. Philip became dumb. 

That is the end of my tale; the tale— 
so to speak—of the cat. Out of evil 
good has come, for Mr. Philip has 
bought an air-gun, and the pug is dead. 
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The cat sits afar—out of range—and 
glares with its wicked yellow eye, but 
it dare not venture close enough to 
eat the new robin. Heaven forbid 
that Aunt Georgina should keep her 
promise and replace the broken vase. 

I have given the butcher’s boy a 
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MET Raggles ‘mooching ’’—the 
expression is a favourite one of his 
own—down the High Street. 

His hands were plunged in his 
pockets, and his freckles looked larger 
and yellower and more aggressive than 
ever. 

“Hullo!” I said. 

“Hullo! ” he 
“Where going? ” 

I informed him as to my purpose and 
destination. 

“I’m going your way,” he said. “At 
least, I might just as well as not.” 

He turned and we proceeded a few 
steps in silence. Then, 

“Heard the news?” he asked. 

“News!’”’ I echoed, with that 
feverish desire for information on any 
current topic to which the softer sex is 
peculiarly prone—particularly when the 
S.S. is condemned to residence in a 
country town about the size of a pocket- 
handkerchief. ‘“‘ What news? What 
about? ” 

“Oh, Ethel,” he said. 
thac Professor chap of hers. 
She’s chucked him.” 

“You don’t mean it!” I exclaimed. 
“Why, I thought it was quite——” 

I stared at him critically. 

“Raggles!” I said, sternly. 
have you been up to? ” 

“Me!” he ejaculated, assuming an 
expression of injured innocence which 
might have deceived anyone not ac- 
quainted with his past. 

“Yes, vou,” I repeated firmly. 
“Come, now, it’s no good looking like 
that. Own up.” 

“What beats me,” he observed, as 
though addressing an invisible and im- 
partial audience, “is the way everybody 


replied —affably. 


“Ethel and 
It’s off. 


“What 
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blames me for anything. Even the 


Mater’s turned ratty,” he added plain- 
tively. “She says she doesn’t object 
to practical jokes within bounds. But 
she’s got to draw the line somewhere, 
and she draws it at apple-pie beds for 


Bishops! “a 
“Wha—at!” I almost shrieked. 
“Mean to say you never heard of 
it?” he asked with a _ self-conscious 
smirk. 


“Not a word,” I assured him. 

He took off his cap, examined it with 
affected interest, and put it on again, 
peak behind. 

“Well, you know we had a confirma- 
tion not long ago? ’—the proprietory 
tone being owing to the fact that 
Ragegles’s father is our Vicar. 

I nodded, and he went on. 

“We put him up for the night at 
the Rectory, you know—I mean the 
Bishop. He’s a little, fat man, and to 
see the way he tucked into apple-pie 
and custard at dinner was a treat, Said 
he always had been partial to it from 
a kid—not that he said ‘kid.’ That 
was what put it into my head. I’ve 
made up lots of apple-pie beds in my 
time, but this -vas a beauty.” 

He threw buck his head and laughed 
luxuriously. 

“There was an awful row next morn- 
ing,” he added, more gravely. “And 
what’s more, my pocket-money’s been 
stopped.” 

“ Disgraceful !” I exclaimed. “ Really, 
Raggles, I should have thought that 
was enough to have lasted you for some 
time. But, now, about Ethel and 
Professor Griggs. If you really have 
been making mischief between them, 
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“It was all the fault of that cookery 
course she went in for,” he interrupted. 
“If you only knew the awful messes 
in the shape of cakes and puddings 
she’s been turning out, you wouldn’t 
be so corky.” 

“You are a perfectly horrid boy,” I 
said. “And, anyhow, I can’t see what 
Ethel’s cookery could have to do with 
is 

“T was going to tell you,” he replied, 
imperturbably, “if you hadn’t been so 
cor—-I mean, so down on a chap.” 

““The Professor isn’t a bad sort,” he 
commenced afresh, ‘in spite of his 
spectacles and the string of letters he 
drags after his name. He’s cracked on 
Pyramids and Mummies and all that 
sort of old lumber. Seems to consider 
anything under two thousand years old 
quite too beastly modern. Rum, he 
should go and take a fancy to Ethel— 
though she’s getting on. Won’t see 


nineteen again. Rummier still that 
Ethel should encourage him. But 


there’s no accounting for girls.” 

“Well,” he went on, “the Pater 
thought it would be a ripping idea to 
get the Professor to give a lecture in 
the Parish Room on Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties or something of the sort.” 

“Still I don’t see what——” 

“Just you wait a bit. The Lecture 
came off last Thursday. The Professor 
came to tea and brought his rattletraps 
with him. There was a big hamper 
full of old bricks and broken pots, 
as well as a mummy cat in a Carpet 
bag. 

“Ethel had made a cake that morn- 
ing that turned out worse than usual. 
Even the Professor shied at it. In 
fact, there wasn’t anybody rash 
enough to tackle it, aud it was sent 
out uncut. Ethel was mad with me 
because, when James dropped the coal- 
scuttle in the hall, I said, ‘ There goes 
your cake, Ethel.’ 

“Well, towards the end of the lecture, 
Giglamps said he was now going to 
show us what we should, no doubt, 
consider the most interesting curiosity 
of all. And that, he said, was a 
brick, a genuine, Early Egyptian 
brick made by the children of Israel. 
None of your jerrymade specimens, 
but a brick which had defied wind 
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and weather, and was now as hard 


and tough at the end of three or 
four thousand years, or so—I for- 
get the exact figures—as it was in 
the beginning. He said he would hand 
it round so that the audience might be 
able to distinguish the signature of 
Rassymis the Second $1 

‘““Rameses,”’ I corrected. 

‘“Never mind the bloke’s name. But 
it proved that it was the real, genuine 
article, and no blooming error.” 

He paused and began to whistle. 

“Well,” I said impatiently, ‘Go 
on.”’ 

“That’s all,” he said. “At least, 
well—the Professor is so nearsighted 
he never noticed the difference—but I’d 
taken the opportunity to change the 
brick for that cake of Ethel’s. There 
really wasn’t much to choose between 
"em in shape and size and weight.” 

*“Wasn’t she——”’ I began, and then 
started to laugh helplessly. 

““Mad? I believe you. I never,—’ 
with a glimmer of fraternal pride,—‘'I 
never gave her credit for such a com- 
mand of language as she treated me to 
afterwards.” 

‘“‘But—but the Professor?” I asked. 
“He wasn’t to blame in the matter. It 
was your fault, yours entirely.” 





’ 


“Anyhow,” he_ replied, ‘Ethel 
thought it an awful insult that 


the Professor couldn’t tell the differ- 
ence between an Early Egyptian sun- 
dried brick and one of her . 

“Hullo!” he broke off to exclaim, 
as we came in sight of the Vicarage 
gate, by which two figures were stand- 
ing. ‘“‘Why, I do believe- Well, 
I’m jiggered!’ 

“It’s the Professor!” said Raggles. 
‘““She’s giving way. Three cheers for 
old Giglamps !’ 

I saw the girl put out her hand, 
which the man seized and retained; 
and they passed through the gate to- 
gether. 

“Giglamps isn’t half a bad sort,” 
remarked Raggles complacently. “I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he turned out 
a regular tip-topper in the musty, fusty, 
dry-as-dusty British Museum sort of 
line. That is, if Ethel doesn’t polish 
him off by insisting on doing the 
A. L. H. 


cooking.” 
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a 5 he KE my tip, invest in a Clemak 
and you'll feel as I do—in the 

very pink.” 
It’s a grand little razor, the Clemak. 
Gets the growth off in next-to-no-time, 
and leaves the skin smooth as velvet. 


LEMAR. Mey 

The Clemak begins being better than other razors in the blade. The 
keen cutting edge of the Clemak blade comes as a revelation even to 
experienced users of “ Safeties.” Clemak blades are made exclusively 

for Clemak Razors, and owe their superiority, their marvellous edge- 
retaining properties, to special processes of manufacture. 

In other points, too, the Clemak excels. It’s so simple, 

& novice can use it, and so good that money cannot buy a 

better razor. No bars, plates, or screws to remove, and no 

adjustment required. Easily stropped—easily cleaned. 


By using a Clemak you'll shave in half the time, with 
double the comfort. 


Made as well 
and shaves as 
well as any 
Guinea Razor. 


5 Silver-plated Clemak Razor with stropping 
= handle and seven blades. 


Combination Outfit; A Triple Silver- 
plated Razor, Twelve specialiy selected 
Blades, Patent Stropping Machine, 10 6 
with velvet hide Strop - - - 


OF ALL CUTLERS, STORES, &c., 
or from the 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 


The Clemak Book will interest you. 
Write for a Copy to-day. 
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Barley Water 


for a Summer Drink is deservedly 
popular but is often badly prepared. 
It should always be made from 


as follows :— 

Recipe by Mr. H. HAMMOND, M.C.A. (formerly Chef de Cuisine, 

Bachelors’ Club) :—Put the outside peel of two lemons into two quarts 

of water, add eight lumps of sugar and boil for ten minutes. To this add 
two dessertspoonfuls of Robinson’s ‘‘ Patent”? Barley, previously mixed to a smooth paste 
with a little cold water. Continue to boil for five minutes and allow to cool. When cold, strain 
off through fine muslin and add ice and lemon juice to taste. 

_ ‘Pearl Barley should on no account be used as a substitute, as, to give it a better appearance, it 

is frequently adulterated with French Chalk, which is most injurious to the system. 





KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 
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HIGH-GRADE ise”? 
FURNITURE 


¥ £ 30 000 Worth of Bargains from “Furniture Town.” 
9 : «= For Cash or on Easy Terms. : : 
Half the Cost and Double the Wear of cheap new goods, 


“What a lovely corner piece!” 

In every “home of taste” you will occasionally hear such a remark, 
prompted by the sight of one of those choice bits of antique furniture 
handed down in the family or acquired by the mistress or the master 
of the “‘ House of Taste.” 


High-Grade Specimens of Craftsmanship 


In JELKS & SONS’ vast collection of genuine antique and second- 
hand furniture are some of the finest specimens of Sheraton, 
Jacobean, Georgian, Hepplewhite, Adams, and other famous ex- 
amples of Period furnishing. 

Every day fresh bargains are acquired jor “ Furniture Town” by 
Messrs. Jelks & Sons. 


Write for FREE Monthly Bargain List to-day. 


W. JELKS & SONS 


(Established over 50 years) 
REMOVAL CONTRACTORS (Estimates Free) 
Good-class Second-hand Furniture Bought for Cash 
263, 265, 267. 269, 273273 ate. HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
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Depositories: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, EDEN GROVE (adjoining) 
* Phones—2598 and 259) North ; 7826 Central. Tel.—"* Fellico, London.” 
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The “Riberside” 
Waltham Watches 


The ‘‘ Riverside’’ Waltham Watch here illus- 
trated is the 12-size, for gentlemen’s wear. It is 
a marvellously accurate timekeeper, made to 
give day-to-day satisfaction throughout your life- 
time. The 12-size ‘‘ Riverside’’ is fitted with 
nineteen jewels, is carefully adjusted for variations 
of temperature, and timed in the case by Wa!tham 
experts. ‘‘ Riverside ’’ Watches are sold in 
9, 15 and 18-ct. gold cases, in 10, 20 and 25- 
year rolled-gold cases, and in silver. There 


is a charming series for ladies, too. Ask 

for the free book of the ‘‘ Riverside,’’ so that 

you can learn all about these wonderful In rolled-gold case, guaranteed to 
- yr. : wear for ten years: — Hunting, 

Waltham Watches. £7 12s. 9d.; Open face, £7 10s. 3d. 


‘© Riverside” Watches are obtainable from reliable watchmakers and jewellers everywhere. 


Waltham Watch Co. 


-_—_ 








(Dept. 35), 125, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 
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| Madame Karina’s Hair grows two inches 
in less than three weeks! 

















Lavona Hair Tonic did i 


All stage celebrities use and praise Lavona Hair Tonic. The 
following letter recently received from Madame Karina, the famous 
Covent Garden Opera Dancer, explains why. 

Dear Sirs, 

Lavona Hair Tonic is delightful. Anyone who uses it can have no doubt that 
it does everything you claim for it. For preserving the natural colour of the hair 
and increasing its growth, one could not procure anything better or more pleasant 
to use. Since I have been using your preparation my hair grew quite a couple 
of inches in less than three weeks, and it has improved wonderfully in appearance 

With all good wishes, I remain, Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) KARINA. 


. . . € . . 
Grey hair regains its natural colour—brittle hair turns soft and 
glossy—dandruff disappears and falling hair is stopped, if you use 
Lavona Hair Tonic. “The kind that’s guaranteed.” 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


Just deposit 2/11 with your chemist. He will hand you a bottle of Lavona Hair Tonic and his 
personally signed guarantee to actually return your deposit, if after using the Tonic you are not thoroughly 
satisfied—Your decision is absolutely final. 

All leading chemists sell Lavona Hair Tonic on these conditions, including Boots Cash Chemists, 
Harrods, Whiteleys, John Barker & Co., >elfridges, Army & Navy Stores, Junior Army & Navy Stores, 
Parkes ae Stores, Lewis & Burrows, Taylors Drug Co., Henry Hodder, Ltd., Timothy White Co., 
or direct from 

TOKALON LIMITED, “ Tokalon House,” 212-214, Great Portland Street, Lonnon, W. 
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Three times the size in 
less than three months. 


Truly remarkable testimony to the valu- 
able body -building powers of Mellin’s 
Food. The parents of this fine, strong, 
healthy little girl attribute her wonderful 
progress to the use of Mellin’s Food. 










The unique feature of Mellin’s Food is that 
it contains everything necessary for perfect 
nourishment, and in an easily digesttble form. 


Mellins Foo 


A Sample of Mellin’s Food sufficient to prove its value, with 
an 80-page Handbook for Mothers, ‘‘ The Care of Infants,’’ sent 
free. Mention this paper and address Sample Department, 





MELLIN’S FOOD LTD., PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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—getting a cycle? 
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ELL, get a quality machine that 
will run easily, year in and year 
out. Get a cycle that will eventually 
fetch a first-class price second-hand: 


get a HUMBER! 


EASY PAYMENT on Humber MS 
Models, ranging from £4 10/- i 


Se we EA 
SP 


es 

A ye: 

SETS 
ess 


LARS) 
xs 


Sst 






PET 
As 
ares 
x 1 


Stary 





upwards. Sixteen different types. eon 
223 

HUMBER, LTD., COVENTRY. Basins 
Lonron: 32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. Se 


SOUTHAMPTON: 27, London Road. 
Agents Everywhere. 
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our Leaf Tobacco. 


It is acknowledged that the Egyptian-made 
Cigarette was formerly considered to be the 
best obtainable, but from the time “De 

eszke” Cigarettes were first put on the 
market the sales of the foreign product have 
gone down year by year. This is confirmed 
by official figures. the imports in 1902 being 
719; Ibs. weight, whereas in 1913 the 
imports on manufactured Cigarettes had 
dropped to 255,000 Ibs. weight. 


The “De Reszke” has not only displaced the 
foreign production in the home market, but the 
exports have grown in an even greater pro- 
portion, in spite of high tariffs and Government 
monopolies, 


Two Kinds. 


100 

Turkish (Bas:o (extra large)... 8/3 
(in three\Tenor (large) ... ... 6/3 
sizes) (Soprano (Ladies) ... 5/3 
American (one size only) ... ... 5/3 
Gold-tipped Guaranteed 22-ct 


JO THE TRADE 


The sales ofthe “ De Reszke” American “a 
have increased threefold in the past ten 
months. The demand has beenso heavy 
thata short time ago we were unable to 
fill alarge number of the orders required. 
Those ot acconists who lost business as 
a consequence will be glad to know that 
we have now made arrangements where- 
by we hope to be able to cope with the 
demand. As all orders will receive 
Prompt attention there is no longer any 


necessity to disappoint customers, 


More facts about English-made 
v. Egyptian Cigarettes 


In the “‘De Reszke” Advertisement which appeared in the July 
issue of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE we showed that it was impossible 
for any Egyptian or other imported Cigarette to be made of such 
fine Tobaccos as those we use for the “ De Reszke,” because the 
duty on imported cigarettes is 4537 more than the duty we pay on 


e Reszke 


Lie Cistocraty Caaretes aS 


One Quality only--THE BEST 


100 
Gold Tipped... 9/9 
oe me . 7/9 
” ve 6/3 
6/3 

t 


Gold. Cork-tipped at the 
same prices as Gold-tipped. 
Sold by all Tobacconists and Stores, or post free from J. MILL- 

OFF & CO., Ltd. (Dept. 27), 86, Piccadilly, London, W 





RiceTTeE 
——— 


= 


REE OFFER 


This Rilette Poster will be sent 
free to any smoker forwarding to 
address below a “ De Reszke " box 
lid and 2d. in stamps (for postage 
and packing), mentioning picture 
No. 20. Previous pictures 

op same terms. 


Smokers in South Africa we'come “De 
Reszke” Cigarettes at almost twice the price 
you are asked to pay in England. In the 
United States more than three times the price 
is asked and paid by connoisseurs who demand 
the world’s best. 

Through its superior quality alone the “De 
Reszke” has won its way into the premier 
position among high-class Cigar- 

ettes. If you are not already ac- 

quainted with its superb flavour 

and exquisite mildness, buy a 





hundred and compare them with of” 
oF oD 
any other brand you please. ta 
e invite comparison—there is © 
good reason why we should. 36 
) , 
- 


W 


Afi, 


> 
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Go 
Advertisers 


Are you getting figures of 
nett sales from other Maga- 
If not, demand 
them in your own interests. 


‘Nash’s’ Nett Sales for 1913 


66,453 
69,769 
71,566 
75,488 





zines >? 





January. . . 
February .. 
march wn 


April. . . . 


May . . . . 84,867 
June. . . . 92,657 
July . . . . 96,859 
August . . . 104,809 


118,575 
127,211 
128,309 
129,858 


September . . 
October. . . 
November . . 
December . . 


These are Nett Sales, after 
deducting unsold copies, re- 
turned copies, specimen, 


free, and voucher copies. 


Rates—£25 per page and pro 
rata. These prices will be 
advanced commencing January, 


1915. 
Nash’s Magazine, 69, Fleet St., E.C. 
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ALE ; 


GUARANTEEO 
hes ft oy ° oe 
See, ‘KENTISH YS 


Wangs worte 


STIMULATING REFRESHING 


Pure English Brewed ALE and STOUT 
made from the finest Kentish Hops and 
Malt, containing all the tonic pro;erties 
of alcoholic beer without the undesirable 
after effects. 


2,97 





A special analytical report: Kops Ale has nothing that 
is injurious, but is, on the contrary, a palatable beverage 


Possessing distinct tonic and invigorating properties. 




















4 


CAN PRODUCE FACTS 


to show that many Adver- 
tisers have had proportion- 
ately better results from 
‘*NASH’S MAGAZINE ” 
than from any other Maga- 
zine published in Great 
Britain. Quality and 
Quantity of Circu'ation are 
guarantees of good Business 

Advertisement Manager 


NASH’S MAGAZINE 




















FREE, on receipt of postcard, full detailed Z 
CA 





The Happy Home Habit 


Every member of the family can participate 
au od enjoy many 8 pleasant bo our and yoo d 


~ "RILEY 
Miniature Table 






These tables are perfect in pro- 
: ortion and accurate to a hais's-bre idth, the 
a yuying terms are so easy that every home 
can have its own table—you p'ay as you 


re o om £3 7s. ~ 
ze alt n., pric 


ag most 


Riley's ** Cc Bulls “a and Dining 
) Tables fre sm 13 ‘10s. to £32. 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Atlas 
Works, Accrington. 


ondon 


2 IMustrated Catalogue and Price List. 147, ‘Aiheragnte St. ". c. 
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~ WELBANKS BOILERETTE 


THE COOKER 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


urpose it is Simply Spl Simply Splendid as all you have 
e “ “J put your dinner in the Boilerette. go out, 








MIENININININTNTN 


BEVER AGE 














used on 

vans and Bungalows, by Camp- 
ers-out and Holiday makers at 
Lodgings. 





T it! A mature and delicious liquor, the 
ry it: juice of the finest Devonshire Apples. 


It is supplied dry or sweet, with a body and flavour due Seaside and Country 





to expert "iene of the ie —-_ of ein. PARTICULARS POST see. 
Of Wine Merchants, etc., or direct jrom P. L. WELBANK, Duplex Works, BANBURY 
Fruit Mills, TOTNES, DEVON, & Ratcliff, Lendon, E. London Depét: 105, Newgate Street, E.C. 































TAYLOR’S TYPEWRITER 6C0., 


_~ 
(Dept. 2), 74, _CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, we 
4 HE Sell lst-class standard machines of 
| 
| 
| 





‘CORON A all makes for £8 8s. HIRE 10/- 


month, 27/6 3 months (deducted 
| Folding Typewriter, if bought Ist quarter), ALL 
Ja gg, oy eet se MAKES Bought, Sold, Repaired, 
your personal use and Exchanged, and sold on very 
Visible, s-colour writing, easy terms. Write for Illus- 
Back Spacer, Ball Bearings, ° 

Net £10 10 O with case. trated List No. 2 e 

‘* Tf you see one, you'll buy one.” MSS. Copied. Typists Sent Out. 

















wy! ||BUSCH =. 


is the most wonderful aid-to vision ever offered to 

the public. It embodies in the smallest possible 

form features that are usually found only in Bino- 
culars both expensive and bulky. 


“The best—and only the best 


CLOSED. Its S; ecia! Features are, 

. . 1. Powerful asnifying 

at any price ’—that, in a nut- ee 
= 2. Independent focal ad- 
shell, tells the story. It tells a 
3. Instant adaptability to 


suit the width be- 
tween users eyes. 
4. Wonderful compact- 


why Nasu’s has doubled its 
| circulation within a year ; it tells 





5. Pog lightness — 
why you rush to your news- a 





’ ‘ad . 
age ; ahe; . 0 . OPEN READY THE 
agent's ahead of your ne PEN REAL sMattest 
sie «¢ , 1° ~ BINOCULAR 
it tells, in a word, how Nasu’s po 
WORLD. 


has been built up to its present 





Invaluable as 
a constant 
companion on 
land, sea and 
racecourse, 
in the football 
and hunting 
field, for 
military pur- 
poses or at 
lilustrations are half natural :ize the theatr.. 


~ 9 Supplied in Plain and Fancy Mounts, Solid Silver. 
6 (j R E A T B R | T A ] N S Pear! and Gilt in dainty cases, forming most attrac. 


tive presents for either lady or gentle nan 


tremendous success and why it 
is bound with each issue to sur- 
pass its own high standard as 


* ” eR i redeem hcg — 
GREATEST MAGAZINE. EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL ©O., 


35, Charies Street, Hatton Garden, LONDON, £.C. 
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PUNCH 


SUMMER 
NUMBER 
s.: 


~ 


<4 
J A 





PRICE PRICE 


6° 





Cartoon in Colour 


“THE POLITICAL JUNGLE” 
Also “Mr. Punch’s Holiday Film,” by A. A. M., 


and dozens of holiday jokes and pictures 


ORDER FORM 
To The Secretary, 


“PUNCH” OFFICE, 10, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
Please send me the Summer Number and continue sending “ Punch” weekly for 
one year. I enclose 13/6. 
Name 


Address 


B23 
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Armed to the teeth, 
Royal Vinolia Tooth Paste. 


[N order that the children may grow up to be 
healthy men and women it is a paramount necessity 
that they should be the possessors of good teeth. 


An idea seems to prevail that the temporary teeth of child- 
hood are of no consequence, and therefore need no attention. 
There could be no greater error. The temporary teeth are 
subject to the same causes of decay as are the permanent 
teeth, and on the condition of the first teeth depends the 
soundness and evenness of the permanent ones. 


Royal Vinolia Tooth Paste is the ideal Tooth Paste for 
children’s use. Its regular use prevents decay and whitens 
the teeth. It is a pleasure to the little ones to use Royal 
Vinolia. Purchase a tube for them to-day. 


When buying toilet preparations be sure to obtain Royal Vinolia. 
A full range of this delightful series is kept by every chemist. 


Price 6d. & 104d. per Tube. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
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G VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, 

i LONDON AND PARIS. 

Goa BY 169—23. , 
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FOOT’S WHEEL CHAIRS 


‘e: SELF-PROPELLING and SELF-ADJUSTABLE 


Constructed on new and improved principles, which enable 
the occupant to change the inclination of the back or leg-rest 
either together or separately to any desired position, meeting 
every demand for comfort and necessity ; also supplied with 
single or divided and extensible leg-rests. Have specially 
large Rubber-Tyred Wheels, and are most easily propelled. 
No other Wheel Chair is capable of so many adjustments. 


Catalogue F 21 of Wheel Chairs in various designs, Free. 


We specialise in the manufacture of all kinds of Invalid Furniture 
and Appliances for bodily rest and comfort. Catalogues Free. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 171, New Bond St., London, W. 











BEDSTEADS! BEDDING 


All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 


Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Bir- 
mingham? Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s 
hands in a perfectly new condition? I also supply BEDROOM 
SUITES, SITTING-ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, 
etc., at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. 
My list contains a very large assortment of most recent designs. 


Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE, 
Send post card to-dav for lltustrated Price Lists (POST FREE) 


CHAS. RILEY, Cesk 10, Moor St., BIRMINGHAM. *s\*)!'ste¢ 


Show Rooms: 
62 MOOR ST. 














b Special attention given 
to Export Orders. 
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Tr | cured 


—— by STUART'S PLAPAO-PAOS means that you « an 
throw away the painful truss altogether, as they are made 
to cure rupture and not simply to hold it; being made self- 
adhesive to prevent 
slipping, they have, 
therefore, also proven 
to be an_ important 
adjunct in retaining 
rupture that cannot be 
held by a truss. No 
Straps, Buckles, 
or Springs 
hd cies : ae 

PAD AMD WRT WIT » so cannot chafe 

10 5 Ie Mi TuT CONS =~=or press against the 
FIRMLY TOTHE pubicbone. ‘Thousands 
Oe ER have treated them- 
meyer selves in the privacy 


TIMUALLY APPLIED 
‘AND PAD IRON SITING of the home—most ob- 
ea pony — a a Neg en 
cured—no delay rom 
ee work. Soft = velvet 
—easy to apply—inexpensive. Process of recovery is natural, 
so afterwards no use for trusses) Awarded Gold Medal 
International Exposition, Rome; Grand th 
at Paris. Write us to-day to prove it by sending TRIA 
PLAPAO FREE. Address: 
STUART PLASTER PAD CO. 
(Dept. P.P.), 68, Aldersgate St., London. 


 WATER-COOLED PIPE 


Cool. No Waste. Hygienic. A High-Class Briar 
J. \W. MOLL writes :—* The 








HE healthful exhilar tion of Mo'or 
Boating will be yours th's holizay 
if you take with you an 


EVINRUDE 


Detachable Motor 
This can be carried by hard, and 


inten ly fixed to any unaltered 
row-boa*, ycur own or h red. 

It needs ro skilled attention, and 
hes proved its reliability in open 
competition end Government 
tests. 

Many thousands are * Ev‘nruding’ 
this summer—why no: cxperi- 
cnc: the same keen enjoyment 
yourself ? 

Satisfacti n is guaranteed or 
money returned. 

Wrie for Catalogue E, which 
gives full particulars and pri.es. 


Evinrude Mo:or C>. (England) 


(A. W. Bradbury, Manager), 
107, Waterloo Rd., Lo:don. S.E. 
















vo. 

























‘\ oo aes 7 2 most enjoyable smoke know: Silve 
x Phone -- Ww ee ; AB a ae after 64 years’ experience Mount 
City £57". Evinrude, A.B.C.5th Ed, An entire absence of oily 





Lendon, 





juice—a dry smoke to the last 
scrap of tobacco.” 






/ 
Qa Ask your tobacconist, or send 4/6/or sa mple, post pard. 


WATER-COOLED PIPE CO., 13 Teesdale Rd., Leytonstone, N. E 
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The “  VICEROY *” Regd. 
A Splendid Example of Gentlemen's 
Fine Boots for City Wear. 

A boot of real merit, 
reliable, smart, and 
with perfect fitting 
qualities. It has the 

appearance and finish 
of goods usually sold 
at a much higher 
price, and is highly 
recommended as a 
boot affording com- 
fort and general 
satisfaction. 
1 3/9 Made in Box 
Calfand Black 
» places where Glace Kid 
we st ave no branch, in Bal.,and 
goods will be sent by 
posted wi -ceipt of order 
and remittance. Foreign 
mittances must include cost of posts age. 
Write to-day for our Illustrated Booklet, Dept. P. 


Freeman, Hardy & Willis, Ltd., Leicester. 














The Painful Poke 
Ends his delight; 
It was no joke 
To hide Fiuxits. 


ANYONE can easily repair metal articles with 





The Paste flux that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


AND LEAD-JOINTING 
In Homes everywhere soldering jobs are being done 
with Flux te to save time and money. It is used in 
Workshops and on Motor-cars all over the world. 
Of Ironmongers, etc., tc. GObsy 1 /-y and 2/- tins. 


THE “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


contains a special “‘smal-space™ Soldering Iron, a pocket 
tlow-Lamp, Fluxite, Sclder, etc. and a pamphlet on “ Soldering 
To: kc.” 
Price 4,6, Sample Set, post-paid, United Kingdom. 
Auto-Controlier Co, 252, Vienna Road, B:rmondsey’ 
England. 




















MAGAZINE 





SANATIVE 
SHAVING 


Self Shampooing 











CUTICURA 


Assisted in case of irritation 
of the skin or scalp by light 
applications of Cuticura Oint- 
ment, mean up-to-date care 
of the skin and hair. Special 
directions with each cake. 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
appeal to the discriminating 
in delicacy, purity and re- 
freshing fragrance. 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to’ nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.8S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town: 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay, 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 


8@”Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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FRANK COOPER'S 


“OXFORD” 


MARMALADE 


An invaluable item in the breakfast menu. Its 
fine tonic properties are highly beneficial in aiding 
digestion and promoting a healthy appetite 


MADE FROM HAND.-CUT SEVILLE ORANGES. 










the Ki ngs 
























SAMPLE JAR FREE on receipt of 3d. stamps 
for postage. Frank Cooper Ltd., Oxford. 
KINDLY MENTION NAME OF YOUR GROCER. 


List of Agents in your district free on application. 




































YOU CAN DEPEND UPON 
THE GOODS ADVERTISED 
IN NASH’S MAGAZINE. . 


If you have any complaints to 
make, please address them to the 
Advertisement Manager, Nash’s 
Magazine, 69, Fleet Street, E.C. 








SURGICAL APPLIANGES, 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
properly fitted. ** Varix,” all about 
Elastic Stockings, how to wear, clean 
and repair them, post free. CaTa- 
LOGUES of the various departments 
free on application. Every 
Article for Sick Nurs- 
i deagy. Patenteesand Manufacturers 
# Of ABDOMINAL BELTS, BAILEY’S 
Hygienic Washable Impercepti- 
bie Fiesh-coloured Truss, no 
leather covering. 


W. HH. BAILEY & SON, 
38, Oxford Street, LONDON. 











Oatine 


clears the skin by thoroughly cleansing the pores: 
removing the dirt that soap and water do not and 
cannot reach. It is the secret of beauty. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of OATINE CREAM will be sent on application, or for 3d. in 
stamps a box containing five of the Oatine Preparations. 
Lond 











[The Oatine Co, 254, Oatine Buildin 9 
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LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 
EARN £5 A WEEK! 


Ad. writers earn large salaries. Learn this 
profitable business by Post. We will 
teach you thoroughly. Send for our 
beautiful Prospectus: it is FREE. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
Dept P.M., 133 OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
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TIGHT 


PACKED ONLY IN 
| 2-OZ. PATENT AIR- 


PLAYER'S NAvy CUT 


DE LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ORIGINAL PLAYER’S NAVY CUT. 


Player’s Navy Cut de Luxe is the outcome of many years 
experience and is probably the best Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public. It is perfectly accurate to describe it as being 
manufactured from not only the best growths of Virginia, but 


from the selected leaves of those best growths. 


=< 


ett? Re 1407, 








AND 4-oz. PATENT 
AIR-TIGHT TINS 


TINS at 1/2 — AT 2/4 — 


PLAYER'S NAvy CUT 


CIGARETTES 


HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


They are made from fine quality Virginia 
Tobacco and are sold in two strengths— 


MILD AND MEDIUM 


MILD’ (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 
100 for 3/- 100 for 2/3 
50 for 1/6 50 for 1/14 


Smaller sizes of packing at proportionate prices. 


| IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 











j 
| | P. 360 


Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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MAGAZINE 


Like a Sunbeam 


P49 


The measure of your 
chi'dren’s brightness and 
happiness is the measure 
of their health. 


‘Ovaltins” is a delightful 


and easily made drink for 
the children instead of in- 
jurious te. or coffee. 


Sothat you may prove its worth 





we will gladly send you a free 





sample on receipt of a 1d.stamp 


for postage. 

It is a concentration of the best 
of Nature's vitalising foods, and 
builds up sturdy, merry children 
in the critical fast-growing period. 
“ Ovaltine’? can b> had from any 
chemist or stores. 

A. Wander, Ltd , 183, Leonard Street, 
London, E.C. 

Works: — King’s Langley, Herts. 


OVALTI 


TONIC Frisee* BEVERAGE 

















Useful Books for 
Photographers 





. ° 
Practical Frame Making. 
By Col. W. L. Noverre. 

A photograph is hardly finished, certainly not 
for exhibition purposes, until it is framed. 
Frame-making, if set about in the proper way, 
is quite easy to do, and Colonel Noverre gives 
full particulars in this book. I\lustrated. 

Price 1/- net. By post, 1/2. 








The Studio, and What to do in it. 
By H. P. Robinson. 

This book has been the standard work on 

this subject for some time, and still holds its 

place in the first rank. New edition, revised 

and brought up to date by the author's son, 

Ralph W. Robinson. Illustrated. 

Price 2/6 net. 3y post, 2/10. 





The Selection of Subject in 


Pictorial Photography. 

By W. E. Tindall, R.B.A. 
This is certainly one of the most useful 
books published for the artistic photo- 
grapher. Illustrated from paintings, draw- 
ings, and photographs. 


Price 3/6 ne’. By post, 3/10. 








Published by ILIFFE & SONS, LTD., 
Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
Obtainable direct (with remittance), and of all 
Booksellers. 

















A COLLAR THAT KEEPS CLEAN 


AND SAVES LAUNDRY BILLS. 
The EVERCLEAN “Lignon” Collar 
can be wiped white as new with a damp cloth. 
Stain-proof, ink-proof, no rubber. Will last tor 
months. Smart and cor fortable. Invalu- 
able for Motoring, Riding. Golfing, etc. 
2 Sample asc 2/6, a os jars 6/- Cuffs, 


6 per 
THE BELL PATENT $0 PPLY co., Ltd., 
(Dept. 34) 47,Kolborn Bars, London, E C. 
(Two doors Srom Gray's Inn Road.) 


FREE TOALLSUFFERERS 


If you feel ‘OUT OF SORTS,’ ‘RUN DOWN,’ or ‘GOT THE BLU 5S," 
suffer from KIDNEY, BLADDER, NERVOUS ‘DISEASES CHRONIC 
WEAKNESSES, ULCERS, SKIN ERUPTIONS, PILES, etc., write for 
FREE book. THE MOST INSTRUCTIVE MEDICAL BGOK EVER 
WRITTEN. IT TELLS ALL ABOUT THESE DISEASES AND THE 
REMARKABLE Ct eae SrwecrED No. 1, No, 2, No. 3, 
THE NEW FRENUH REM-D nd you can decile FOR 


Ti 
THERAPION YOURSELF if it is the re- 


ce ly eo ¥e0 R OWN ail- 
ent. No ‘follow up’ cir- 
culars. Send stamp address envelope to Dr. LE c L ERC MED. CO., 
HAVERSTOCK ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. ENG. 
THERAPION IS SOLD BY LEADING CHEMISTS. PRICE 2/3. 








NASH’S is the only Maga- 
zine to-day that regularly 
publishes its Nett Sales. 


The WISE 
Advertiser 
Demands 


FACTS 

















In answering Advertisements, it is desirable that you mention “‘ The Pall Mall Magazine.’ 
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INVALID CHAIRS 


to wheel up or down stairs—and many other 
devices for Invalids’ use. Write for No. 6£ 
Book of Designs. 


JOHN WARD, Ltd. 


Makers to Their Majesties, 
2478, TOTTENHAM Court Rp., Lonvon, W. 

















Per box of 
3 Gross, 
1/- each. 


Ver box of 
4 Gross, 
2/- cach 


Post Free 


°, 
* Your gootS 


Wet FEET IMPOSSIBLE. 
CooL FEET IN THE SUMMER. 
SLIPPING ENTIRELY OBVIATED 
INVALUABLE FOR GOLFERS. 

“ Quoggs” are little circular pieces of specially prepared hard 
wood compressed in Bessemer Steel frames with four prongs 


inwardly bent for fixing. 13 weigh 1 oz. only. 
May be obtained from all Boot Stores or send P.O. to— 


“QUOGGS” CO. (Dept. P.M), 38, YORK RD., LONDON, N. 











BAYLISS Liss} 


| BAYLISS 


wa 
)WOLVERNAMPTON® 
|DOG rier ne tt LONDON 
Mention th « “aeazine. 
A 


LETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING (in ink) by using 


your own Letter Paper, with this Book. 
You slip your paper into the holder and write raacsso * 

and ly the act of writing you secure a perfect letter (gore ‘Lamers 

anda perfect copy. There is no sign of copying. — 

499 Octavo (8 in. b; 


»y sin.) letters or 200 Quarto 
can be copied in N.S.C./200, post free for 
3/9; or 800 Octavo or 400 Quarto in 
N.S.C./400, post free for 5/-. Z 
Special Small Octavo aa mak- 


ing 200 copies, for P.O. 3/-; or 

double capacity, 4/3. Saspla of the 

Celebrated sean gp Ink Paper which produces this 
wt free tf stamped addressed envelope sent to 

Pp. mM. M.M. ZANETIC, Zanetic Works, Welford Ra., Leicester. 
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iF you 


CANNOT WALK 


you can find relief in the FREE BOOK 


which I will send to all such invalids and their friends. Its 
pages are full of illustrations showing the famous Dingwall- 
Witham Hand-propelled Tricycles and Bath Chairs with Two- 
Speed-Gear and free wheel-differe t from all the others— 
tiving, in fact, perfect 
Free independence and 
Wheel comfort. 
Dingwall - Witham 
Invalid Chairs are de- 
signed by an invalid 
and Cycle Engineer. 
SEND TO-DAY to 


JAS. P. WITHAM 


Invalid Chair 
Specialist, 
37, Pyle House, 
Newport,!.0.W. 
Indoor 
Self- 
Propelling 
Chairs in 
great 
variety. 


Cycle 
Saddle q 


if 
lesired ¥ 


Works: 
Fitted with LONDON 
CUAL HILL~ 
(MBING GEAR 

















DEADENERS 


As supplied tothe A dmiralty, 


A boon to scientific and literary men and invalids 
and to thousands unable to sleep through the noise of 
motor traffic, church bells, street cries, and other dis- 
cordant sounds. 

Much used by officers, ashore and afloat, during 

big gun" and rifle practice, and by sportsmen on a 
big day's shoot. 

Do not prevent conversaticn or words of command 
being heard, but (acting like dark spectacles on the 
sight) deaden external sounds,and so render them less 
irritating. 

Render life in a flat endurable during piano practice. 

Price 3s. 6d. per pair. 


HAWKSLEY & SONS, 
359, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











The Sports and Seaside 


In answering Advertisements, it is desirable that you mention “‘ The Pall Mall Magazine.” 





Shoe 


Dr. Hogyes Hygienic Rubber Shoe far sur- 
rpasses the Ordinary Rubber Shoe. Having 
an asbestos inner sole, it cannot draw, 
heat or blister the feet. Perfectly flexible, 
smart shape the ideal shoe for keeping the 
feet cool and comfortable. Try a pair for 


sports or seaside. hil- Maids’ Ladies’ 
dren’s & Boys’ & Gent's. 
4to9 10to2 3to9 
White ......... 2/- 26 2/9 
EE cbtebea 23 2/9 3/3 
Brown ......... 2/6 3/- 3/6 


Post free, abroad extra. 
Pamphlets free. Agents everywhere, or direct from 


Dr. D. HOGYES, Ltd., 


80 & 81, Britannia St., City Road, London, E C, 
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look 


for the grand Holiday number of “ Nash’s Maga- 
zine,” out on July 17th. Better still, place your order 
now with your newsagent or bookseller. | We expect 
to go out of print upon publication of this Summer 
Fiction issue. Nothing as fine, as intensely interest- 
ing, as charming artistically, has ever been attempted 
in a monthly magazine as will be found in the August 
“Nash's.” Here are some of the contributors— 











writers and artists: 


Marie Corelli Rudyard Kipling 
Cosmo Hamilton Perceval Gibbon 
Leonard Merrick Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Gouverneur Morris Robert W. Chambers 
Edgar Saltus Bruno Lessing 


Lord Charles Beresford Fortuno Matania 

Geo. Randolph Chester E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Dana Gibson Chandler Christy 
Frank Craig Harrison Fisher 


20 Contributors in all 


It will be a wonderful sixpence worth of great stories and 
absorbing articles by men and women of undisputed genius. 


Remember the day—July 17th 
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125, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


6G THE 


hast 


BOOTS 









MILES AN 
HOVUR_._EASY 


(rrace mann) 





THE“ WAUKENPHAST ” BOOTS 
COMPRISE BY FAR THE LARGEST 
SELECTION OF HANDMADE 
FOOTWEAR IN THE WORLD. 
‘*Waukenphast” leathers, workmarship, 
styles, and shapes, are inimitable, and 
nothing like them can be obtained else- 
where at any price. The most famous 
for 50 years among the matchless pro 
ductions of British handcraft, and in 
greater demand to-day than all the rest. 
MANFIELD & SONS, MAKERS. 
Ladies’ Shoes from ‘ 5/-; Boots, 3C/ 
Gents’ Shoes from 28/-; Boots, 33/- 


Write for Catalogue. 


No. W442. in Patent, Box. 
Gl: acé, Blacking Calf, and 
3rown Willow or Russia 


Calf ° e 28/- 
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For Holiday 
and All 


Times 


Don’t put up with hotel steel nibs, don’t 
commit the social crime of writing post- 

cards in pencil; in short, equip yourself 
properly with a “Swan.” You will then enjoy 
the act of writing, and your friends will hear 

more often and fully. Just think of the comfort 
of putting your “Swan” in your pocket or hand- 

bag, a few cards or some paper and envelopes in 
your magazine, and going on the beach or under the 
trees and scribbling your notes even as you watch the 
“goings-on.”  Isn’t that better than writing in the house? 
Isn’t that alone worth the cost? Then when you consider 
that this same pen will do for all your writing throughout the year, 

and for each succeeding holiday for many years, you can’t hesitate long. 















«= Prices from 106. Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 


BOOKLET POST FREE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Branches: 38, Cheapside, EC.; 95a, Regent Street, W.; 3, Exchange Street, 

MANCHESTER; 10, Rue Neuve, BRUSSELS; Brentano's, 37, Ave. de 1'Opéra, Paris; 
and at NEw YorkK and CHICAGO. 
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Comfort at the Seaside. 


EGINA Nursery Soap is admirably suited for use at the Seaside, 
when exposure to Sun, Wind and Sea-water is accompanied 
by skin irritation and soreness. 


PRICE’S 


REGI N A NURSERY 


SOAP 


is a cleansing agent of unsurpassed efficacy and elegance, and by virtue of 
its emollient nature and extreme mildness it is especially soothing to 


the irritated skin and scorched complexion. 


A Box of 3 Trial Sam les of the Regina Specialized Soaps (comprising one tablet each of 2i ° 
p the Nursery, Medicated and Original) will be forwarded post Tablet 
free to any address in the United Kingdom on receipt of three penny stamps. OS ee 








PRICE’S (M8), Belmont Works, Battersea, 
London, : 


S.W. 

















When on Holiday, 


PRICE’S 


NIGHT LIGHTS 


give a sense of security to nervous children occupying unfamiliar 
bedrooms, and prevent accidents arising through moving about in 
the dark in strange surroundings. 


ROYAL CASTLE or CHILDS’. 
For Small Light. 


To burn in a saucer containing 
water. 





CLARKE’S PYRAMIDS. PALMITINE STAR. 
For large light and heat. Fireproof For Medium Light. 
Plaster base. The only lights suitable To burn in a glass holder without 
for use with CLARKE’S FOOD WARMER. water. 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


answering Advertisements, it is desivable that you mention ‘‘ The Pall Mall Magazine.” 
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nts in every summer day when you 

When you seek the shelter of 

WV g¢ mid-day hours, whilst you 

1 hard-fought games, and, most of all 

) st. son ieeduetie ‘Pianola”’ 

iment unfailing in its interest 

itable in its variety. 
The “ Pianola” Piano is the “ Piano!a” combined with 
the famous Steinway, Weber, Steck, or Stroud Piano. 
All models are obtainab le on easy te rms and are illus- 
trated in Catalogue “P.M. 
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ORCHESTRELLE CO., ig 


‘Eolian Hal A Oe 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, 


We rs 
HLM. THE KING London, W. HIM. THE CERMAN EMPEROR 
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